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INTEODUCTION. 



POPULAB POETBT. 

In an histoeioal sukvet of the popular poetry of all 
nations^ an able German writer ^ thus defines the sense 
in which he uses the term. Popular poetry, he says, is 
that which ' has had its origin among and has emanated 
from the people, which has been vivified by its joys, 
watered by its tears, and which then returning again, as 
it were, to the soil whence it was drawn, has largely in- 
fluenced its character/ At some period of a nation's 
history it seems universally to prevail, and the especial 
form that it assumes, the particular need which it seems 
to supply, cannot fail to ensure its acceptance with a 
people at that period of their development when, as yet 
imtinctured by letters, they mainly depend upon oral 
transmission for a knowledge of past events and of great 
deeds, doing, or done in days gone by, deeds in which 
their pride and glory as a nation may consist, For what 
are the requisites, the general characteristics, of popular 
poetry ? It must be unflagging in spirit, of rapid and 
picturesque brevity, bold and distinct in its delineation 
of character and incident: 'It must strike the popular 

* Talvi, Veriueh emer geschicMichen Charaeteristik der Volktlieder 
germanischen Nationeny from which the substance of the following 
r^narkB is taken, and partly translated. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

eye, cleave to the popular ear, stir the popular heart' ' 
But if it has indeed fulfilled all these conditions it 
would seem as if it might be employed for purposes of 
education even at the present time. For it is in fact 
through poetry that we are wont to derive our first 
impressions of history, that our curiosity is awakened, 
our interest excited, our attention secured. All the vast 
learning and critical judgment of a Niebuhr would be 
ineffectual to attract a young student if his sympathy 
had not in the first instance been enlisted by the lays 
and legends, now deemed fabulous, of ancient Borne ; 
and it is probable that the historical plays of Shakes- 
peare, the poetry of Sir Walter Scott, have in many cases 
given the first impulse to such a study of English history 
as has in after years been firuitful, it may be of laborious 
and useful research, at any rate of intelligent and pleasure- 
able pursuits. But as few things cling more closely to 
the memory than old songs and national ballads, so few 
are more instructive or throw stronger side-lights on the 
life of a bygone age. However rude and artistically 
incomplete they may be, bs illustrations of national 
manners, as the result of genuine feeling, as expressions 
of a common popular sentiment, they are for many pur- 
poses invaluable records. And it is more particularly 
in a twofold aspect that ballad poetry is of such use to 
the historian. In it the special characteristics of each 
individual race are most entirely preserved, unsuUied by 
any foreign intermixture ; in it, again^ are enshrined in 
pristine purity and freshness all those sentiments and 
aspirations which are of every age and of every nation. 
Popular poetry is in its nature the offspring of a parti- 
cular place, steeped in all the prejudice and local 
colouring peculiar to that place, and yet there is a family 
likeness between its several branches — a common religion, 
a common humanity, a common system — which compels 

* Quaritrly Revietv^ vol. Ixxi. 
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US to seek its origin, in so far at least as the Northern 
nations are concerned, in times and among a people 
anterior eyen to those of which Tacitus spoke when he 
said, ' Celebrant carminibits antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memori» et annalium genus, Tristonem Deum 
terrtl editum,' ^ &c. ; and again, * Sunt illis haec quoque 
carmina, quorum relatu [quern barditum vocant] accen- 
dunt animos, futurseque pugnas fortunam ipso cantu 
augurantur.' * 

In truth Hhe spirit of poetry is the same in all 
nations, and knows but one source,' though its form 
and shape are modified by external conditions and in- 
fluences. The common origin of the Teutonic nations 
is shown as well by their earliest poetry as by their 
traditions. In the traditional poetry of all of them we 
find the same stereotyped phrases and epithets, the same 
refrain, the same riddles. Their ballads are animated by 
kindred sentiments of loye, of admiration for heroic deeds, 
of faith in the justice and almightiness of Providence, of 
belief in a life beyond the grave. The imperfect ballad 
of one nation may be perfected from that of another, 
the senseless riddle of the German may find its solution 
in the Scottish lay. In the broad field of cultivation it 
would seem as though they all expired. 

Although the specimen ballads which follow are 
selected from a period comparatively recent, and have 
been chosen principally as illustrations of particular his- 
torical events, it may not be out of place to take a 
cursory view of the distinguishing marks of English and 
Scottish popular poetry, and to point out some of the 
more salient features of difference and resemblance as 
well between themselves as between that of other 
Northern nations. 

When Britain was invaded by the Teutonic races, in 
their songs and sagas they introduced the germ of its 

< Tacitus, Oermania, ii. 7. * Ibid. ill. 3. 

b2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

future literature. From the earliest times they were 
accompanied by their gleemen, nor did the introduction 
of Christianity throw any disrepute upon the profession. 
On the contrary, nowhere were gleemen more gladly 
received than in the monasteries. By their songs and 
games they used often to wile away the hours which 
might otherwise have hung heavily on the hands of 
the monkS; who themselves^ in spite of their religious 
character, do not appear to have been averse to the 
singer's art. In fact, one of the earliest traces of a 
ballad may be found in a verse which was said to have 
been improvised by the great King Cnut himself, who, 
as he once happened to be sailing by the Abbey of Ely, 
heard the monks within its walls singing merrily, and 
answered them in corresponding strain to this effect : 

Merrily sung the monks of Ely 
Wlien Cnut the king rowed by ; 

or, adhering to the old version : 

Merle sangen the muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha Cnut ching reuther by; 
Boweth, cnlthes, naer the land, 
And here we thes muneches song. 

But although our popular poetry was doubtless in no 
small degree influenced by the elements which were 
absorbed into it from the skalds and myths of the 
Northern tribes, still it is on the whole less stamped by 
heathen superstition than that perhaps of any other of 
the German natiouR. In it a belief in the hidden forces 
of nature is less prominent, and the popular * spirit world' 
of England, even in the remotest times, has less of the 
awful horror which is characteristic of that of the 
Northmen. The best English ballads are singularly free 
from supernatural influence. Love potions and magic 
runes are of rare occurrence. Through the English 
border ballads and through the whole cycle of those on 
Robin Hood, the two together forming a large portion 
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of the whole surviving specimens, there runs in fact a 
fresh vein of healthy life and honest sentiment which 
excludes mystery. The simple, unadorned facts are here 
so poetic that no invention is needed, nor spirits of the 
unseen world to solve the transparent problems of love 
or warlike adventure. But before we proceed farther 
in an examination of the distinguishing features' of 
Scotch and English ballad poetry, it may be well to 
observe that in all the races which went to make up the 
English nation, poetry and the profession of a poet was 
ever honoured and loved. A sort of sanctity was at- 
tached to his person, and he could pass unniolested 
amidst the ranks of an enemy, or through hostile camps, 
where none other might venture and return alive. So 
we read that King Alfred visited the Danish camp under 
the disguise of a minstrel, and being invited to entertain 
their king with music and song had leisure to observe 
the dispositions which had been made for defence, and 
to plan the assault which afterwards proved fatal to the 
Danish army. The Harper or Minstrel was in truth, in 
this island, the genuine descendant of the British Bard, 
and a like traditionary reverence encompassed him so 
long as his character was recognised and his art 
endured. He wandered over the country pouring out 
his spirit-stirring or plaintive lays, welcome alike 
to rich and poor, honoured equally in the hall of the 
noble or hut of the peasant. Their genuine ballads 
may be roughly classified under three heads or divisions. 
First, and perhaps most important, are the heroic. 
These belong mostly to the border country, and are 
common to the two nations. For the dialect on either 
side of the border melts into one, and it is only from the 
prevailing party tone that we can make out on which 
side of the Tweed any particular poem was written. 
Most of them, too, were founded upon actual occurrences, 
and were probably composed at the time, though in the 
course of years they have gradually and insensibly been 
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altered or modified. Next come the romantic and 
altogether fictitious; and, thirdly, those which refer 
to King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
But it may be doubted whether the poetical fat>les of 
* Arthur and the Table Round ' ever took any real hold 
of the popular ear. They are too yisionary and unreal 
to touch the heart of the common people, and were 
addressed rather to the nobles and learned. In re- 
ference to this classification it is. not uninteresting to 
observe the very different process by which popular 
poetry was developed in England and in Germany. In 
Germany, great popular heroic epics were bom of the 
ancient traditionary popular songs. To these in England 
we find no parallel; but, on the other hand, a multitude 
of adventures and detached episodes were broken off, 
appropriated, and popularised from the larger and more 
complicated narratives of professional poets. The con- 
trast, however, is after all perhaps more apparent than 
real, and the popular songs of England represent but one 
step more in the series of change. Out, of a mass of float- 
ing popular songs and traditions an heroic epic in 
Germany was built up. Among the Normans, the 
Franks, the Gauls, and others, the same consolidation of 
many ballads into one great poem went on; and this again 
in course of years would be gradually disintegrated and 
would give back to the people in simple popular songs 
that which it had formerly drawn from them. Of these 
fragments maliy were adopted and nationalised by the 
English minstrels. But if -in England we have no great 
heroic epic, we have a series of ballads which stands by 
itself, and might well have furnished the materials and 
become the nucleus of one. I refer to those of which 
Robin Hood is the hero. They form a complete and 
authentic group, and belong partiy to the first, partly 
to the second head under which this class of literature 
has been divided. No portion of English popular poetry 
is more noteworthy. They took thorough possession of 
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the mind of the lower orders, among whom their popu- 
larity lasted for six hmidred years, and even yet survives 
in all sorts of nicknames and sayings. At the end of 
the last century they were still to be found on every old 
bookstall, and the expressions of Drayton, in his * Poly- 
olbion,' are to this day true in substance. 

In this our spacious isle, I think there is not one 

Bat he hath heard some talk of him (Bobin Hood) and little John 

And to the end of time the tales shall ne'er be done 

Of Scarlock, Gtoorge-a-Green, and Much the miller's son, 

Of Tuck the merry Friar, which many a sermon made 

In praise of Bobin Hood, his outlaws and their trade. 

The minstrel's trade continued to be esteemed more 
or less an honoured one till about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. With the progress of the art of 
printing its reputation began to decline, until he who 
once, as has been said, had been received a welcome guest 
in court and hall came at last to be represented by old 
blind crewders in village inns and pothouses, who 

Tuned to please a peasant's ear 
The harp a king had loyed to hear. 

At the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth we find them 
included in an Act of Parliament which aimed at the 
punishment of rogues, vagabonds, and obstinate beggars. 
In the chill air of Puritanism their expiring flame was 
altogether extinguished. But the decline of the ancient 
minstrelsy was marked at the same time by the rise of 
a far higher order of poetry. "It was the bright dawn of 
English literature ; and the great dramatic writers of the 
Elizabethan period, if not strictly, can still in a certain 
sensa be regarded as popular poets, since they drew their 
inspiration from, and appealed to, the taste and poetic 
sensibilities of the great mass of the nation. Mean- 
while popular poetry, in its more limited signification, 
had passed into the hands of a race of ballad-mongers, 
who wrote for the press and printed their effusions in 
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single sheets. These were offered for sale at a cheap 
rate in every town and village, and in course of time 
became so numerous that theji were collected into 
volumes under the title of ' Garlands.' If these more 
modem could not rival the older ballads, they had at 
least this merit, that in them, as husks, was preserved the 
tradition of the earlier forma and histories. The antique 
songs and verses still retained their popularity, and were 
diligently hunted out by the collectors, who gave them 
again to the world, modified indeed in version and dia- 
lect to meet the altered taste, yet still bearing the marks 
of that elder time from which they had descended. 

If from this brief outline of the different phases of 
ballad literature in England we revert to the peculiarities 
which more especially distinguish it from that of Scot- 
land and other nations, we shall notice the following 
among others, whether as regards form or substance. 

An English ballad bears usually the stamp of a pro- 
fessional origin. It is written by a minstrel who has 
the habit and art of composition, and whom long 
practice has made familiar with the devices by which 
the attention of his hearers may be enlisted. They in 
general begin with a formal, perhaps pompous address^ 
bespeaking the interest of the bystanders^ 

Sitteth all stille and hearkneth to me, 

or 

Lithe and listen lordlings all, 

and then pass on to the subject, which is relatedsometimes 
at extraordinary length. But if the opening verses are 
formal and even somewhat pedantic, when this barrier 
is once removed we find ourselves often in an atmo- 
sphere of touching simplicity, 'where deep and tender 
feeling for love and truth is united with keen apprecia- 
tion and strongly marked sketches of character.* We 
find them also pervaded by a delicate sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and to the influences of climate, which 
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are evinced in many slight touches that escape a care- 
less reader. This characteristic is, in fact, not confined 
to ballad^ but is common to all English poetry, and is 
another indication of that love of scenery which is in- 
herent in all classes — a truth to which the exquisite 
beauty of many a cottage-garden will abundantly testify. 
The loveliness of forest scenery is wonderfully pictured 
in the songs of Hobin Hood. The woods with their 
leafy arbours, their blooming flowers, are painted in such 
attractive colours that an indescribable charm and grace 
is thrown over the rude life of an outlaw. Another 
proof of this sensitiveness to physical iu^pressions is 
derived from the invariable specification of the time of 
the year in which any event happened^ that season being 
invariably chosen which seems most in harmony with 
its character. Sad occurrences are assigned to the 
autumn or winter months, while spring and summer are 
credited with others of a more cheerful nature. How 
many ballads commence in a mournful strain and prelude 
the impending sorrow v^th such lines as these : 

About the Martinmas 
When the green leaves were falling, 

or 

When the wind blew shrill and could. 

That a people in so large a measure * subject to every 
skyey influence,' and at the same time so alive to all 
the emotions of love, should be rich in ballad poetry, is 
but a natural conclusion. For love, sad or joyous im- 
pressions from the world of nature without us, and a 
light-hearted pleasure in the society of our fellows, have 
ever been the most abundant sources of verse, and thus 
our old poetry was the germ of all the rich growth of 
the future, and opened out into ever-vndening avenues 
of song. But in later years the tendency of everything 
has pointed to prose. The poetic sense of the people 
has been undermined, the old ballad-singers have been 
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ousted, and the simple pathos of the stories in which 
their forefathers delighted no longer affords a sufficiently 
exciting gratification to a generation bred up in admira- 
tion of the sensational tales of profligacy and crime with 
which the cheap press now teems. The street ballads 
and songs of modem times which desecrate the name of 
poetry are inconceiTably wretched, and nowhere but in 
the North of England does a traditional memory of the 
old ballads yet survive. The only things that still 
retain a similar character, and may be in any degree 
compared with them, are the songs and carols which are 
sung to this day in Cornwall and other counties on 
special occasions, such as May-day or the festivals of 
Christmas and Easter. In these we do seem to hear a 
faint echo of the past, and some of the Christmas carols 
have the ' ring * of a genuine national ballad. 

The ballad-literature of Scotland offers some points of 
similarity with, but some also of difference from, that of 
England. No country is more tenacious of old beliefs and 
traditions, and in consequence none is richer in the songs 
which are the expression of them. This branch of the 
subject is approached over the border land whose every 
moor and glen has at some time or other been the scene 
of startling adventure or daring inroad, and which has 
produced a crop of ballads which are so characteristic of 
their age, and give so picturesque a delineation of the 
fearful state of prevailing lawlessness and yet of heroic 
courage, that the poetical history of few countries can 
show the like. These border or freebooter ballads 
answer in Scotland to those on Robin Hood in England, 
except that while the former are wild, gloomy, and 
tragic, the latter are joyous, fresh, and healthy. Taken 
together, and read in conjunction with what we know 
from other sources, they make up one of the fiercest and 
most frightful pictures that a Christian kingdom has 
ever presented — a true one, alas I of Scotland for many 
centuries, exposed as it was to. all the ills consequent 
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upon a dependant king, powerless laws, ineztingiLishable 
clan and border feuds. But apart from these, which 
form a group by themselves, no country offers such scope 
for the collector of old poetry. Its external features, 
as a 

Land of brown heath and ohAggj wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 

have always exercised a magical attraction over its 
children, and have fostered in them a deep vein of senti- 
ment and romance, which has been fruitful of popular 
songs and ballads. The Celtic and Scandinavian 
elements, too, which have so largely contributed to the 
formation of the character of the Scot, have set an im- 
press upon the creations of his imagination and super- 
stition. The elves and fairies of Scotland have adhered 
to their original type far more closely than those of 
England. The Lowlanders did not indeed adopt all the 
superstitious belief of the Gt^l, but yet there are a mass 
of marvellous and popular traditions which are common 
to them both. To these, supported as they are by the 
full power of local associations, they have ever obsti- 
nately adhered, in spite of all the teaching of religion 
and intellectual training. In a foreign land the Scotch- 
man soon ceases to believe in the spirits which haunt his 
home ; but restore him to the gloomy hills and woods of 
his birthplace, and he instinctively reverts to the faith of 
his forefathers in them. The remarkable ballad of 
' Young Tamlane,' in which the manners and customs of 
the elves are minutely described, is to this day sung in 
Ettrick Forest, and, strange as it may seem, is accepted, 
not merely as a poetic fable, but in full faith as a relation 
of actual facts. The scene of each incident in the ballad 
is still pointed out. * In no part of Scotland,' says Sir 
W. Scott, *has the belief in fairies maintained its 
ground with more pertinacity than in Selkirkshire. The 
most sceptical among the lower ranks only venture to 
assert that their appearances and mischievous exploits 
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haye ceased, or at least become infrequent; since the light 
of the Gospel was diffused in its purity.' 

The history of Anglo-Scotch poetry dates back to the 
introduction of the English language into Scotland. By 
the thirteenth century this was universally prevalent in the 
whole of the Lowland counties, and had driven back the 
Gaelic to the Highlands. In the south it had taken root 
even earlier, with a strong intermixture of Danish. There 
are Scottish ballads in which it is impossible not to 
recognise an affinity with the Scandinavian, so close and 
so marked that it cannot be explained on any theory of 
chance, and yet so distinct that that of translation would 
be utterly impracticable, even^if we did not know that 
the idea of a formal translation of a popular poem which 
has been handed down for centuries only by oral trans- 
mission is quite inadmissible. There can be little doubt 
that, during the period of the Danish invasions, and es- 
pecially while the Danes held dominion in this island, 
besides the germs which as common to the Teutonic races 
generally had been already introduced, the substance of 
their bdlads had been spread abroad in England. In 
no part of Britain did the Danes establish themselves so 
firmly as in Northumberland, whence they multiplied 
and spread over the adjoining districts, most of which 
were then embraced under this one general name. Their 
sagas and poetical traditions would doubtless, too, make 
their way among the kindred people no less easily than 
did their language, which powerfully affected the whole 
Saxon speech, and especially that dialect of it which was 
spoken in the north. The kingdom of Northumberland, 
it must be remembered, in those days extended up to 
the shores of the Frith of Forth, and was the especial 
seat of the Anglo-Scottish national poetry. For the 
remote antiquity of the earliest songs of which traces 
remain, and for their affinity to others of Scandinavian 
origin, themselves must be the proof. Historically 
speaking, the oldest examples which have been handed 
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down in the chronicles are due to the first years of 
the fourteenth century. Some rhymes upon the Battle 
of Bannockbum, full of mockery and scorn of the 
English, have been preserved, and the verses of that 
period are mostly inspired by political events. Barber, 
who wrote a rhymed history of the Bruce, when he 
comes to a particular victory, breaks off his description, 
saying : 

Whoso likes they may hear 
Young women when they will play 
Sing it among them every day. 

Elsewhere, as we have said, the invention of printing 
was fatal to traditional poetry; but in Scotland, on 
the contrary, the sixteenth century seems to have been 
its golden age. It was long before improvement could 
force its way into the remote recesses of the mountains, 
and the poetry of the period sets before us a living 
picture of a time full of romantic incidents and 
materials for poetry : when the bold, adventurous spirit 
of the Middle Ages was fighting its last fight against 
the rising order and civilisation of a new era. Long 
after the wandering minstrel with his harp had disap- 
peared out of England, he found reverential entertain- 
ment and welcome in the neighbouring kiogdom. But 
from the fact that in Scotland his profession has been 
held in esteem till a much later date, and that so large 
a mass of popular songs have survived by oral tradition, 
it would be an error to conclude that no influence 
hostile to both poet and poem had been abroad. As 
in England, so also in Scotland, the spirit of Puiitan- 
ism was a deadly foe to all kinds of minstrelsy. An- 
terior even to the Act of the English Parliament before 
referred to, we find an ordinance of the Scotch legis- 
lature coupling minstrels with rogues and vagabonds. 
The Calvinistic ministers who, after the Reformation, 
exercised a powerful influence on legislation, were 
bitterly opposed to godless songs and music in every 
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y shape, and even banished the organs, those 'kists fu' 

o* whistles ' as they called them, from the churches, as 
savouring too much of profane minstrelsy. But though 
the greater part of the nation accorded in the main with 
their principles, it could not give up its old songs even 
in obedience to the Church, and the reformers were 
driven to the most absurd straits to gain their end. They 
frequently appropriated the popular tunes and converted 
them to the use of the church service \ often, moreover, 
parodying the words in a religious sense with the most 
comical effect. Still, the same fierce spirit of national, 
party, and theological hatred, which in one of its mani- 
festations was so adverse to aught that bore the name of 
poetry, in another was even its occasion. The tragic 
occurrences, the bloody battles, the deadly sieges of the 
civil and religious wars of the seventeenth century 
became the subjects of many ballads which, if not of a 
high poetical order, are at least historically interesting as 
illustrations of the wild forces which were then at strife 
and struggling for the mastery. Once more, and for the 
last time, the Jacobite rebellions of the eighteenth 
century produced a new crop of political and heroic 
ballads, in which the expiring spirit of the popular 
muse in Scotland breathed its last pathetic or spirit- 
stirring strains. 

These remarks have been framed mainly in reference 
to such popular poems as dwell upon events of public 
interest and general concern ; but by the side of those 
of which the topics are mostly political and war- 
like, there has been ever a concurrent series dealing 
with romantic subjects, or with incidents of a gentler, 
more purely domestic nature. Thus, side by side with 
the wild freebooter ballads, and chiefly in the same 
border country, there grew up a rich undergrowth of 
songs in which the captive imagination is introduced 
into a world peopled with fairies and elves — a world of 
mystic romance, of marvellous adventure, of love and 
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wonder. Side by side, too, with the fierce theological 
and political war-cries of later generations, there were 
songs in which the softer emotions of love and the sweet 
simplicitij of rural life are depicted with rarest grace and 
beauty. One spirit animates such utterances as these, 
to whatever century they may be referred. The same 
heartfelt, overpowering sadness which breathes out of 
the well-known 

ff 

Waly, Waly up the bank— 

the same unutterable woe which trembles in 

Hy loye he built me a bonnle ship— 

has in more recent times wailed forth in the touching 
ballad of ' Auld Robin Gray,' or the * Highland Mary ' 
of Bums. 

One word in conclusion on the general characteristics 
of Scottish as compared with English ballads, of which, 
as a rule, they share most of the merits while avoiding 
some of the defects; that is to say, their occasionally 
inordinate length and that somewhat pedantically pro- 
fessional tone which, as I have said, aims, with an over- 
conscious effort, at producing a marked effect and 
sensation. In simplicity and happy delineation of 
character, by a few rapid touches, they are equal to the 
English, and like them are sensitively alive to natural 
beauty. But nature speaks in different tones to Scotch 
and English, and can only draw forth corresponding 
echoes. An Englishman's love for nature is joyous 
and serene, but a cloud-veil darkens and saddens the 
loveliest landscape in Scotland, and the melancholy 
which runs through the songs of a Scottish minstrel is 
in harmony with the external world around him. He 
muses on an unseen world. Ghosts hover over the scene, 
and witches exercise their baleful arts. Home scenes 
are indeed painted, and it cannot be denied that the 
popular poetry of Scotland is full of charming sketches 
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of domestic happiness, but yet the general impression 
is one of sadness ; and most of the older ballads; especially 
those belonging to the romantic series, end tragically. 
As no country has produced such fanatics as Scotland, so 
no songs are so full of passion. Their enthusiasm flashes 
forth in wild bursts of poetry ; but, on the other hand, 
in humour they are decidedly inferior to their southern 
neighbours. In contrast, again, to the popular poetry of 
other nations — which in order to find an echo in every 
breast confines itself as a rule to the broad stream of 
those passions and feelings which are common to all — 
that of Scotland more often represents individual and 
isolated moods. Extremes, however, meet, and the 
Scottish ballads, perhaps owing to the vast number 
of them, even by virtue of this distinctive feature, 
produce an efi^ect no less powerful. Another of its 
peculiarities is that each poem is strictly localised. This 
trait it is which endears their songs to all native hearts, 
and even in the case of strangers has made the whole of 
Scotland as it were classic ground. The wilds of Roslin, 
Ettrick Forest, the shores of Yarrow, are household 
names familiar to the memory of every English reader. 
One other charm of Scottish popular poetry may be men- 
tioned — it vdll be the last and crowning one : the way, 
namely, in which it has gone hand in hand with their 
melodies. These airs are full of melodious passion, 
especially of a sad kind, and are often in intimate 
accordance with the words of the song. Thus music and 
poetry have ministered each to each ; and, wedded to 
touching airs, the popular poetry of Scotland has pro- 
longed its life, has preserved, and probably will continue 
to keep, a firm hold of the national mind — saved from the 
oblivion which might otherwise overshadow that which 
is in no sense the expression of modem thought or 
modern sentiment. 

One word as to the arrangement of this volume, which 
differs slightly from that adopted by Mr. Morris in his 
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edition of ^Marmion/ and others of the same series. 
Each ballad or group of ballads is accompanied bj an 
introductory note, and such further explanations as 
appeared sufficient to make it intelligible in itself, and 
interesting from an historical point of view. In prepar- 
ing these notes, I have endeavoured to embrace in a 
consecutive narrative as much in the way of illustration 
as was possible, leaving a residue only to be dealt with 
separately. It seemed as if this would be at the same 
time a more convenient and a more useful method than 
a multiplication of minute details which only weary a 
student's memory. In some cases I have added a re- 
ference to one or two of the chief authorities on which 
the notes have been based, and which may be referred 
to for additional information on the same subject. I 
have not thought it advisable to enter into any anti- 
quarian discussion as to the exact date or authenticity of 
each particular ballad. It is enough for our purpose 
that they are fair examples of the class of literature to 
which they belong, and represent a * popular ' view of 
the events which they record. The whole is concluded 
by a glossary and explanations of the more difficult words. 
In compiling this I have mainly relied on Mr. Wedg- 
wood's valuable * Dictionary of English Etymology ' and 
on Jamieson's ' Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language.' The text of the old ballads abounds with 
archaic forms, but the modem equivalents of these 
are in most cases clear, and I have kept them off the 
list except in cases where the meaning might appear 
doubtful. 
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BALLAD L 

KING ARTHUB'8 DEATH. 

▲ FBAGlCBZrr. 

Thebb doee not seem any fair reason to question the histori- 
cal existence of King Arthur, thongh the vast accnmnlation 
of romance and poetry "with which his memory is oyerlaid 
has almost pushed out of view the actual facts on which the 
proof of such existence must depend. A clear statement of 
these may he found in Mr. Pearson's ' History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages/ of whose narrative the 
following lines are little more than a brief summary. 

When the Boman legions were withdrawn from die island, 
Britain was exposed to attacks from all quarters of the con- 
tinent. The earliest Saxon settlements may probably be dated 
as &r back as the fourth century. At any rate, during thelatter 
half of the fifth, they were pouring in on different points 
of the coast and ' fighting out ' kingdoms for themselyes, till 
the main portion of the island was subjected to their dominion. 
The districts on the south coast were the first subdued. 
Gerdic reduced the Isle of Wight, and thence crossed oyer into 
Hampshire. The diyision of this county about Netley was 
governed at the time by an able king, who has been identi- 
fied with the XJther of romance, with Ambrosius AureUanus 
of history. The strength of his power, however, lay in 
Devonshire and Wiltshire, and he was regarded as a cham- 
pion of the national cause against the invaders. Schooled by 
experience, he opposed Boman tactics and discipline to the fdry 
of the Saxons, but they landed near Lymington and drove 
him back westward till he fell in battle, and was buried at 

c2 
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Amesburj. His son Arthur succeeded to a diminished 
soYereignty, of which Camelot or Cadbnrj, in Somersetshire 
was the capital. Thither the Saxon hordes penetrated ; but 
being defeatsd at Mount Badon, British power was preserved 
in the west for another generation. It might have been 
longer preserved if intestine quarrels could have been 
avoided. But the native chiefs were at enmity one with the 
other. Maelgoun of North Wales carried o£P Arthur's queen 
Guenever : Mordred, his nephew, set up a rival claim to the 
throne. This last dispute was the cause of a fatal war, 
which was terminated at the battle of Camlan, ▲.p. 537, 
where both the princes fell in single combat. Nevertheless 
the Saxon dominion was not won wholly by the sword. They 
intermarried with the natives, and the two races lived for a 
while side by side on something like equal terms. A British 
population existed in the time of King Alfred, and the 
aristocratic constitution of the West Saxons in the tenth 
century still testifies to the presence of an inferior nation- 
ality in their midst. These facts show the real nature of 
Arthur's struggle, and why his countiymen preserved his 
name in their songs as that of the last prince under whom 
they were independent. He lived and maintained a patriotic 
conflict, but the area of his dominion must be restricted 
within narrow limits. He was, after all, but the petty prince 
of a Devonian principality, though leader in a brilUauJt effort 
on the part of the Christian and half-civilised Britons to 
shake off the imminent yoke of alien and pagan barbarians. 
In the ninth century narrative, where he is described as lord 
paramount of the whole of Britain, Arthur is already passing 
into romance. This is all that history really kuows. Aiter 
a lapse of centuries the Saxons had in their turn to give way 
before an invader, and their Norman conquerors soon began 
to affect an interest in the now almost legendary Arthur and 
his court, for which a twofold reason has been assigned : a 
desire to exalt British over Saxon history, and a jealousy of 
French suzerainty and of the part taken by that nation in the 
crusades. Whatever may have been the cause of this new- 
bom interest, the * History of Britain,' published by Geofl&ey 
gf Monmouth a.d. 1 147, ministered to, and at the same time 
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popularised, the belief in Arthur^s character and mission. All 
the floating traditions which connected themselves with the 
memories of a protracted struggle against invasion were made 
to centre in Arthur, and he is represented in the pages of the 
historian as a typical statesman and king, supreme in wisdom 
and valour. Nor is this due to pure imagination. Geofirey 
did not consciously invent, but wrote fi*om documents, deriv- 
ing his work from some old compilations and traditionary 
accoimts which were still current. The historic or quasi- 
historic view did not, however, long prevail, and under the 
influence of chivalry the story assumes a new shape. From 
the type of British kingship Arthur becomes the ideal 
* knight,' and, losing all its true foundation, the romance of 
his life is now woven round his marriage with Guenever and 
the quest of the Holy Graal. The origin of the cycle of 
Arthurian romances is involved in deep obscurity. Their 
groundwork was doubtless Geoffrey's history and tlie store 
of materials which had been gathered from the kindred race 
and traditions of Brittany. These were seized upon by 
metrical chroniclers, and a fresh accession was made to them 
in the latter half of the twelfth century; but it is impossible to 
say alsolutely whence a vast number of new incidents were 
derived. They were consolidated in five romances, written 
in prose in Anglo-Norman French, which were compiled by 
two writers of the reign of Henry 11., Eobert Barron and 
Walter Mapes. To the first of these, the 'Boman du S. 
Graal * and * History of Merlin ' are attributed ; while * Lance- 
lot,' the * Queste du S. Graal ' and * Mort Artur ' are claimed 
by the latter. The first and second parts of ' Tristram ' are the 
work of two later writers. These great prose romances be- 
came, as it were, the common property of a crowd of authors, 
who versified particular episodes and handed them down in 
metrical poems or ballads. From the same originals Sir 
Thomas Mallory, in 1470, compiled his romance ' Morte 
d' Arthur,' which was printed by Caxton 1485. Among many 
others, the following ballad was probably founded on this 
last-named romance, though it varies from it in some details, 
especially in the concluding stanzas, where the tradition of 
the Welsh bards would appear to have been adopted. 
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On Trinitye MoDdaye in the mome, 
This Bor© battayle was doomed to bee : 

Where manye a knighte ciy'd ' Well-awaye I ' 
Alacke^ it was the more pittid. 

Ere the first crowinge of the cockei 6 

When as the Idnge in his bed laye. 
He thoughte sir Gawaine to him came. 

And there to him these wordes did saye. 

' Nowe, as you are mine unkle deare, 

And as you prize your life, this daye 10 

O meet not with your foe in fighte ; 

Putt off the battayle, if yee maye. 

* For sir Launcelot is nowe in Fraunce, 
And with him many an hardye knighte : 

Who will within this moneth be backe, 15 

And will assiste yee in the fighte.* 

The kinge then call'd his nobles all, 

Before the breaMnge of the daye ; 
And tolde them howe sir Gawaine came, 

And there to him these wordes did saye. 20 

His nobles all this counsayle gaye, 

That earlye in the morning, hee 
Shold send awaye an herauld at armes, 

To ask a parley faire and free. 

Then twelve good knightes king Arthure chose, 25 
The best of all that with him were : 

To parley with the foe in field, 
And make with him agreement faire. 

The king he charged sJl his hoste, 

In readinesse there for to bee : 80 

But noe man sholde noe weapon sturre, 

Unlesse a sword drawne they shold see. 
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And Moidred on the other parte, 
Twelve of his knights did likewise bringe ; 

The beste of all his companye, 35 

To hold the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred also charged his hoste. 

In readinesse there for to bee : 
But noe man sholde noe weapon sturre. 

But if a sworde diawne they sholde see. 40 

For he durste not his unkle truste, 

Nor he his nephewe, sothe to tell : 
Alacke I it was a woefuUe case, 

As ere in Ohristentye befelle. 

But when they were together mette, 45 

And both to £ure accordance broughte ; 

And a month's league betweene them sette, 
Before the battayle sholde be foughte ; 

An addere crept forth of a bushe, 

Stunge one o' th' king's knightes on the knee : 50 
Alacke ! it was a woefhlle chanc6| 

As ever was in Ghristentid. 

When the knighte fotmd him wounded sore. 
And sawe the wild-worme hanging there ; 

His sworde he from his scabberde drewe : 55 

A piteous case, as ye shall heare. 

For when the two hostes sawe the sworde. 

They joyned battayle instantly e ; 
Till of soe manye noble knightes, 

On one side there were leffc but thtee. 60 

For all were slain that durst abide, 
And but some fewe that fled awaye : 

Ay mee ! it was a bloodye fielde. 
As ere was foughte on summer's daye. 
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Upon king Arthur's own party^, 66 

Onlje himselfe escaped there, 
And Lukyn duke of Gloeter free, 

And the king's butler Bedeyere. 

And when the kinge beheld his knightes, 
All dead and scattered on the molde : 70 

The teares fast trickled downe his face ; 
That manlye face in fight so bolde. 

' Nowe reste yee all, braye knights/ he said, 
' Soe true and faithful to your trust : 

And must yee then, ye Taliant hearts, . 75 

Be lefte to moulder into dust ! 

' Most loyal have yee been to mee. 
Most Irue and faithful unto deathe : 

And, oh ! to rayse yee up againe, 
How freelye could I yielde my breathe I 80 

* But see the traitor's yet alive, 
Lo where hee stalkes among the deade I 

Nowe bitterlye he shall abye : 
And vengeance fall upon his head.' 

< staye, my liege/ then sayd the duke ; 86 

'0 staye for love and charitie: 
Remember what the vision spoke, 

Nor meete your foe, if it may bee.' 

' 0, staye mee not, thou worthye wight, 
This debt my loyal knights I owe : 90 

Betide me life, betide me death, 
I will avenge them of their foe.' 

Then straite he grasp'd his trustye speare. 
And on his horse then mounted hee : 

As his butler holpe him to his horse, 96 

His bowels gushed to his knee. 
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' Alas I ' tlien sajd the noble king, 
^ That I should live this sight to see I 

To see this good knight here be slaine^ 
All for his love in helping mee.* 100 

He put his speare into his reste. 

And to sir Mordred loud gan crye ; 
' Now sette thyself upon thy guarde^ 

For, traitor, no"^ thy death is nye.' 

Sir Mordred lifted up his sworde^ 105 

And fierce to meet the king ran hee : 

The king his speare he through him thrust ; 
A fathom thorow his bodid. 

When Mordred felt the stroke of death, 
And found that he was wounded soe : 110 

He thruste himself upon the speare, 
And strucke the king a deadlye blowe* 

Then grimmlye dyed sir Mordefed, 

Presentlye upon that tree : 
And bloody streames ranne from the Mnge, 115 

Ere to the duke returned hee. 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake, 

' Sir biighte, thou hast beene faithfulle tryde, 
Nowe take my sword Ezcalibar, 

That hangs so freelye by my syde : 120 

^ take my sWord Excalibar, 

And there into the river throwe : 
For here, henceforth, benethe this tree. 

All u^e of weapons I foregoe. 

' And fare thee well, thou trustye swoid, 125 

A better ne'er had valiant knighte, 
With thee full ofte and manye a daye^ 

Have I withstood my foe in fighte. 
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* With this good faachion in my handoi 

Oft hare I reapd the bloody feelde : 180 

But nowe the fatalle hoiire is come. 
That neyer more I maj thee weelde.' 

The duke to the river ride he went^ 
And there his owne sword in threwe he ; 

But he kept hack Ezcalibar, 135 

He kept it back in privitie. 

For all of cole^me was the blade ; 

And all the hilte of precious stone : 
' And ever alacke I ' then sayd the knighte, 

'Must such a sword awaje be throwne P ' 140 

Then backe he came unto the kinge, 
Who sajd; ' Sir Lukyn^ what did yee see P ' 

* Nothings mj liege, save that the winde 

Blewe o'er the waters faire and free.' 

' goe againe/ then said the kingey 145 

' good sir Lukyn, goe againe : 
Into the river throwe my sworde. 

Nor keepe me lingering here in paine.' 

The duke then to the river went. 

And the king's scabberd in threwe hee : 150 

But hee kept backe Excalibar, 

And hid it undemethe a tree. 

Then backe he came to tell the kinge. 
Who saydoi Sir Lukyn, sawe ye oughte P ' 

^ Nothinge, my liege, save that the winde 165 

Nowe with the angrye waters fought.' 

^ Lukyn, Lukyn, said the kinge, 
Twice hast thou dealt deceytfullye : 

Alacke^ whom may wee ever truste, 
When suche a knighte soe false can bee P 160 
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' Saje, wouldst thou have thy master dead : 
All for a sword, that wins thine eye : 

Nowe goe againe, and throwe it in, 
Or here the one of us shall dye«' 

The duke, all shent with this rebuke, 165' 

No answere made unto the kinge : 
But to the riyere tooke the sworde, 

And threwe it £ftr as he coulde flinge. 

A hande and an arme did meete the sworde 
And flourishd three times in the air ; 170 

Then sanke benethe the renninge streme, 
And of the duke was seene noe mair. 

All sore astonied stood the duke ; 

He stood as still, as still mote bee : 
Then hastend backs to telle the kinge : 175 

But he was gone from under the tree. 

But to what place he cold not tell, 

For neTer after hee did him spye ; 
But hee sawe a barge goe from the land, 

And hee heard ladyes howle and crye. 180 

And whether the kinge were there, or not, 

Hee never knewe, nor ever colde : 
For from that sad and direfulle daye, 

Hee never more was seene on molde. 



119. Nowe take my nDordExcalibar.'l Ezcalibnr, out'jsteeL Gf. 'Morte 
d* Arthur/ 1. 19, Wright's edition, where in King Arthur's earliest wars 
this famous sword is first mentioned : ' Hee drew his sword Excalibar : 
but it was so bright in his enemies eyes, that it gare light like thirtle 
torches, and therewith hee put them backe and slew much people,' In 
the French romance of ' Merlin ' the word is thus explained : * Excalibort 
est un nom ^brieu qui vault autant & dire en Fran9olB trds cher f er et 
aoier, et aussi disoyent-ils Tral.' 

177. But to vBhca place he cold not tell.} According to a tradition of 
the old Welsh bards £ing Arthur was not dead, ' but conveid awale by 
the fairies into some pleasant jdaoe, where he should remaine for a time, 
and then retume agalne and reign in as great authority aa ever.'— 
Holinshedi t. c. 14. 
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FAIR ROSAMUND. 

If the story of Fair Bosamund had depended for its attraction 
upon the few authentic facts which are known concerning 
her, it would be difficult to account for the popularity which 
it so long ei\joy6d. But poetry and poetical history, seizing 
upon floating traditions, have so transmuted the barren 
record, that, round the unlawful love of the second Henry for 
the beautiful daughter of Lord Clifford, a tissue of romance 
has been woven, long as the silken due which was famed to 
have led to the discovery of her secret bower at Woodstock. 
Her father was a baron of Herefordshire, and the scanty 
ruins of his castle are still pointed out near the village of 
Clifford on the Wye. The king became enamoured of her in 
his youth, and the mutual passion continued for many years ; 
but long before her death she had taken refuge in the convent 
of Q-odstowe, whether put away by the king or voluntarily 
dedicating the remainder of her days to a life of penitence 
and prayer. Two sons, whose names are frequently met 
with in the history of the ensuing years, were the oflfepring of 
the connection : William Longsword, who married the heiress 
of the Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffirey, who was at an early age 
appointed to the bishopric of Lincoln. So much as this may 
be accepted as genuine history, and there were doubtless other 
exceptional incidents which lent a romantic interest to what 
might else have been regarded as a mere ordinary intrigue 
and appealing to popular sympathy, were by it caught up and 
made the subject of ballads and songs. It is hard to believe 
that the circumstantial narratives of the chroniclers of a 
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later reign are due to pure invention, and are not rather the 
faithfcd transmission of older stories and traditions, which, 
themselves resting upon some solid basis of truth, had been 
long received and current. More than one of them, at any 
rate, makes himself responsible for those picturesque details 
and fanciful allusions which form the groundwork to all later 
versions of the tale. Eaynulph of Chester, for instance, in 
his book called the * Polychronicon,' speaking of Henry II., 
saith that * This king had long kept a beautiful damsel for 
his paramour, whom he called Eosamund, and he had builded 
for hte at his place of Woodstocke beside Oxford a Bowre 
or Chamber, which was so artificially wrought, and was such 
a labyrinth and so full of turnings, dores, and ways most 
curiously devised and made, that it waa not possible without 
teaching to come to any that was therein, and that the same 
is called at this day Eosamund's Bower/ And he also saith : 
' The cause of making this Bower was for that the Queen could 
not abide the said Damsell, and therefore would she have done 
her displeasure if she might have come by her ; and it is also 
written of some that at the last the Queen by a clewe or bot- 
tome of threede that was brought unto her founde the way and 
came unto hir, and that she lived not long after but died and 
was buried at Godstowe beside Oxenford in the Chapter- 
house there. And upon her tombe was written this epitaph r 

' Hie jaoet In tuinb& roea mnndl ; non rosa munda, 
Non ledolet Bed olefc quee redoleie solet.' 

The account of John de Brompton, who also wrote some one 
hundred and fifty years after the fact, is much to the same 
effect, though he lays less stress on the jealousy of the queen. 
Indeed the story which afterwards obtained currency of Bosa- 
mund's death by poison is unsupported by the older annalists. 
But whether compelled or not to look upon the * secret bower ' 
At Woodstock with its labyrinthine mazes and cunning work- 
manship as a mere fable, without doubt the memory of Fair 
Bosamund is intimately associated with the ruini^ of the old 
nunnery at Gbdstowe. At Q-odstowe she probably died ; at 
Gtxistowe she was surely buried. Grateful nuns carried her 
bier, and she was laid in a place of honour in the choir, her 
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tomb being draped by a silken pall. The nuns might veil 
be gratefuL For Bosamnnd's sake their conyent had been 
enriched by many gifts, both from the king and from heae 
father, and it would almost seem as if by the tender grace 
of her closing years, and by touching proofii of penitence, she 
mnst haye redeemed in the eyes of the pious sisterhood the 
sin of her youthful life, and haye been regarded by them as 
a benefiEu^tor and second founder. But though the body of 
Fair Eosamund was buried in honour and in peace by the 
nuns, she was not permitted to rest long undisturbed in her 
graye. Gk>dstowe was then in the diocese of Lincoln, and 
when Bishop Hugh made his yisitation in the year 1191, 
coming to the nunnery and seeing Bosamund's tomb, he 
asked whose it was. Being told that it was the tomb, of 
Bosamund, whom Henry of England had so loyed, that for 
her sake he had endowed the house with many goodly gifts, 
the saintly bishop sternly ordered that her body should be 
cast out of the church and be reintezred outside, as a warn- 
ing to others to abstain from lawless loye. There was no 
choice but to obey the episcopal mandate. The coffin was 
accordingly taken up, and was remoyed to some spot outside 
the body of the church, possibly tp the cloisters or chapter- 
house, and on the bridge oyer the Isis a stone cross was 
erected, with this inscription : 

Qui meat hao aret, algnnm aalntis admret, 
TTtque sibi detox veniain tloflamanda preoetnr 

Her tomb appears to haye been still in existence at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries ; for Leland, in his 
' Itinerary,* says : * Bosamund's tombe at Gh)dstowe nunnery 
was taken up of late, it is a stone with this inscription : 
" Tomba Bosamundse.'* Her bones were closed in lede and 
withyn that bones were dosyd yn lether. When it was 
opened a yery swete smell came out of it.' This is the last 
we hear of fair, frail Bosamund. (Stowe, sub anno 1177. 
Holinshed.) 
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When as king Heniy rulde this land, 

The second of that name, 
Besides the queene, he dearly lovde 

A faire and comelj dame. 

Most peerless was her beautye foimde, 5 

Her favour and her face ; 
A sweeter creature in this worlde 

Could never prince embrace. 

Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 
Appeard to each man's sight; ,10 

Her sparkling eyes, like orient pearles, 
Did cast a heavenlye light 

The blood within her ciystal cheekes 

Did such a colour drive, 
As though the lillye and the rose 15 

For mastership did strive. 

Yea Bosamonde, fair Rosamonde, 

Her name was called so, 
To whom our queene, dame Ellinor, 

Was known a deadlye foe. 20 

The king therefore, for her defence, 

Against the furious queene, 
At Woodstocke builded such a bower. 

The like was never scene. 

Most curiously that bower was built 25 

Of stone and timber strong, 
An hundered and fifty doors 

Did to this bower belong : 

And they so cunninglye contrived 

With turnings round about, SO 

That none but with a due of thread. 

Could enter in or out. 
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And for his love and ladje's sake. 

That was so faire and bryghte. 
The keeping of this bow'er he gave 35 

Unto a valiant knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often frowne 

Where she before did smile, 
The kinge's delighte and ladje's joy 

Full soon she did beguile : 40 

For why, the king's ungradous sonne, 
, Whom he did high advance, 

Against his father raised waires 
Within the realme of France. 

But yet before our comelye king 45 

The English land forsooke, 
Of Rosamond, his lady faire, 

His farewelle thus he tooke : 

* My Rosamonde, my only Hose, 

That pleasest best miue eye ; 50 

The fairest flower in all the worlde 

To feed my fantasye : 

' The flower of mine affected heart, 

Whose sweetness doth excelle : 
My royal Rose, a thousand times 55 

I bid thee now farwelle ! 

< For I must leave my fairest flower. 

My sweetest Rose, a space. 
And cross the seas to famous France, 

Proud rebelles to abase. 60 

' But yet, my Rose, be sure thou shalt 

My coming shortlye see, 
And in my heart, when hence I ami 

He beare my Rose with mee,' 
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When Rosamond, that ladye l)righte, 66 

Did hear the king say see. 
The sorrowe of her grieved heart 

Her outward lookes did showe : 

And from her cleare and crystal eyes 

The teares gusht out apace, 70 

Which like the silver pearled dewe 

Kanne down hee comely face. 

Her lippes, erst like the corall redde, 

Did waxe both wan and pale^ 
And for the sorrowe she conceiyde 75 

Her yitall spirits fsdle ; 

And falling down all in a swoone 

Before king Henrye's face, 
Full oft he in his princelye armes 

Her bodye did embrace : * 80 

And twentye times, with watery eyes, 

He kist her tender cheeke^ 
Until he had revivde againe 

Her senses milde and meeke. 

' Why grieves my Eose, my sweetest Tfcose ? ' 85 

The king did often say. 
' Because,' quoth shee, ' to bloodye warres 

My lord must part awaye. 

' But since your grace on forrayne coastes 
Among your foes unkinde 90 

Must goe to hazard life and limbe, 
Why should I staye behinde P 

^ Nay, rather let me, like a page, 

Your sworde and target beare : 
That on my breast the blowes may light, 96 

Which would offend you there. 
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' Or lett mee in your royal tent. 

Prepare your bed at nighte^ 
And with Bweete baths refresh your grace. 

At your return from fighte. 100 

' So I your presence may enjoye. 

No toil I will refuse : 
But wanting you, my life is death : 

Nay, death Hd rather chuse ! ' 

' Content thyself, my dearest love : 105 

Thy rest at home shalt bee 
In Englande's sweet and pleasant isle : 

For travell fits not thee. 

' Faire ladies brooke not bloodye warres : 

Soft peace their sexe delightes ; 110 

Not rugged campes but courtlye bowers ; 
Gay feastes, not crueU fightes. 

* My Bose shall safely here abide. 

With musicke passe the daye ; 
Whilst I, amonge the piercing pikes, 115 

My foes seeke far awaye. 

'My Rose shall shine in pearle and golde, 

Whilst Lne in armour dight ; 
Ghiy galliards here my love shall dance, 

Whilst I my foes goe fighte. 120 

* And you, Sir Thomas, whom I truste 

To bee my love's defence ; 

Be carefuU of my gallant Rose, 

When I am parted hence.' 

And therewithall he fetched a sigh, 125 

As though his heart would breake ; 

And Kosamonde, for very griefe, 
Not one plaine word could speake. 
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And at their parting well they mighte 
In heart be grieved sore : 130 

After that daye faire Rosamonde 
The king did see no more. 

For when his grace had past the seas. 

And into France was gone ; 
With envious hearty queene Ellinor 135 

To Woodstocke came anone. 

And forth she calls this trustye knighte^ 

In an unhappy houre ; 
Who with his clue of twined thready 

Came from this famous bower. 140 

And when that they had wounded him. 

The queene this thread did gette^ 
And went where ladye Rosamonde 

Was like an angell sette. 

But when the queene with stedfast eye 145 

Beheld her beauteous face. 
She was amazed in her minde 

At her exceeding grace. 

* Cast off from thee those robes/ she said, 

' That riche and costlye bee ; 150 

And drinke thou up this deadlye draught. 
Which I have brought to thee.' 

Then presentlye upon her knees 

Sweet Rosamonde did falle ; 
And pardon of the queene she crav'd 155 

For her offences all. 

* Take pitty on my youthfull yeares,' 

Faire Rosamonde did crye ; 
' And lett mee not with poison stronge 
Enforced bee to dye. 1(K) 

Tl2 
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' I will renounce my sinfull life; 

And in some cloyster byde ; 
Or else be banifiht, if you please, 

To range the world soe wide. 

* And for the fault which I have done, 165 

Though I was forced thereto. 
Preserve my life; and punish mee 

As you think meet to doe/ 

And with these words, her lilie hands 

She wrunge full often there : 170 

And downe along her lovely face 
Did trickle many a teare. 

But nothing could this furious queene 

Therewith appeased bee ; 
The cup of deadlye poyson stronge, 175 

As she knelt on her knee, 

She gave this comelye dame to drinke ; 

Who tooke it in her hande, 
And from her bended knee arose, 

And on her feet did stande : 180 

And casting up her eyes to heaven, 

Shee did for mercye call ; 
And drinking up the poison stronge, 

Her life she lost withalle. 

And when that death through eveiye limbe 185 

Had showde its greatest spite, 
Her chiefest foes did plaine confesse 

Shee was a glorious wight 

Her body then they did entomb, 

When life was fled away, 190 

At Qodstowe, near to Oxforde town, 

As may be scene this day. 
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1, 2. When <u king ffenry rulde this land. 
The second of that name. 

Henry n., the eldest son of GeofiCrey Flantagenet, Count of Anjou, by 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I. King of England and widow of the 
Emperor Henry Y., was bom in the year 1133. He was the first monarch 
of the house of Plantagenet— so called from the J7tonfo genista or Spanish 
broom plant, a sprig of which was commonly worn by his father in his 
hat— and ascended the throne on the deatii of £ing Stephen, a.d. 1164. 
To the crown of England he united vast continental posseamons, which 
comprised the fairest as well as the most opulent and pnsperons pro- 
vinces of France. His reign at home was marked by two events of 
great importance and permanent interest : his struggle with the 
Church, as represented by Thomas & Becket, which was caused by his 
determination to establish the supremacy of the crown over aU causes 
and persons, to bring the clergy as wdl as all other subjects within 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts ; and the conquest of Ireland. 
Henry's latter years were clouded by the undutifnl conduct and unna- 
tural rebellions of his sons. He died almost broken-hearted at the 
Castle of Chinon, near Saumur, July 6, 1189, and was buried at the 
Abbey of Pontevraud. 

19. Our queene, dame ElUnor.} Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
William IX., last Duke of Gnienne, was bom a.d. 1122. While still quite 
young she was married to Louis YII., King of France, but her conduct 
incurring the reproach of levity, a decree of divorce was pronounced at 
the council of Beaugency (a.d. 1152) on the allegation, a very common 
one at that time, of propinquity in blood. She chose as her second 
husband Henry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou and Duke of Normandy ; 
but neither was this imion a happy one. She bore him indeed five sons 
and several daughters ; but when the former were growing to man's 
estate she encouraged them in rebellion against their father in revenge 
for his lost affections. After the accession of Richard I., on his 
departure for the crusade, she was left regent in England with almost 
unlimited power, and when he was unjustly detained a prisoner in 
Gkxmany, she solicited the Pope and all Christian princes for his free- 
dom. She afterwards retired to the Abbey of Fontevraud, and died over 
eighty years of age, having seen her two sons, Richard and John, on the 
throne of England. 

28, 24. At Woodstocie buHded such a botoer, 
The like teas never seene, 

Woodstock, situated about nine miles flrom Oxford, was an ancient 
residence of the kings of England, and as such a crowd of interesting 
associations have gathered round the name. Of the mansion, once so 
renowned, not a stone is now to be seen, but the site is still marked in 
the turf of Blenheim Park by two sycamores which grow near the 
stately bridge. With regard to the famous bower, there is a passage in 
one of Sir Walter Scott's novels so much to the point that it may well 
find a place here. * The tradition of the country '—he is speaking of the 
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period of the Ck>mmon'WBnlth— ' as well as some historical evidence con- 
firmed the opinion that there existed within the old royal lodge at 
Woodstock a labyrinth or connected series of snbterranean passages. 
The walls of the ancient i)alace were perforated with a perplexed maze 
of rooms and passages, and the fact was undeniable that in raising the 
fabric some Norman architect had exerted the utmost art in creating 
secret passages and chambers of retreat and concealment. There were 
stairs which were ascended merely, as it seemed, for the pnrpose of 
descending again ; passages which, after turning and widening for a 
considerable way, returned to the place where they set out. There were 
trapdoors and hatchways, panels and portcullisses.'— TFbodMoet, ii. 882. 

41. 7%e Hn^t ungraeUnu sonne.'] Henry had, as we have seen, five 
legitimate sons, of whom two only, Bichard and John, both afterwards 
kings of England, sorvived him. In a vain hope of obriating their 
mutual jealousy and of settling the greatness of his family upon a per- 
manent foundation, he proepectiyely parcelled out his great dominions 
among them. But the princes were not content to wait for their 
father's death to realise the brilliant prospect before them. In 1173, 
encouraged by their mother. Queen Eleanor, tiiey escaped to France and 
demanded immediate possession of the territories intended for them. 
Prince Henry, the eldest, was supported in his claim by the King of 
France, his fother-in-law. 

191. At Oodstotoe, near to Oaforde totm.] Godstowe is on the rirer 
Isis, about four miles above Oxford. It was the site of a Benedictine 
nunnery, founded by John de St. John at the latter end of the reign of 
Henry I., and was consecrated in the year 1138 to the honour of the 
Virgin Hary and St. John the Baptist. Henry II. was a great benefactor 
to the abbey, as has been supposed, on account of its containing the 
tomb of Fair Bosamnnd. 
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HUGH OF LINCOLN. 

Thbbb are few darker pages in History than the miser- 
able and incessant persecution to which the Jews were 
exposed during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Cruel fanaticism which called itself Christian zeal, sordid 
avarice which vainly strove to hide itself under a pretence of 
religion, were ever on the watch to gratify themselves by the 
murder or plunder of innocent men. Objects of universal 
detestation, the Jews were only so far tolerated that they 
were allowed by thrift and industry to accumulate riches ; 
then they, with all their wealth, became a prey to the op- 
pressor. The story is an oft-recurring one — ^a period of 
bitter wrong followed by a brief interval of rest, imtil the 
victim was once more ripe for destruction. Pretexts were 
never wanting which were more than sufficient, in the public 
opinion of those days, to justify any ii\justicer against men 
who were branded as the enemies of Christ. Dark stories 
were propagated of crimes committed by them. No accident 
could happen, no sign appear in earth or sky, but was ascribed 
to their baleful influence. But * of all the means,' writes 
Dean Milman in his * History of the Jews,' *by which the 
general hatred was exasperated and kept alive, none was so 
imiversal, none so deeply stirred the passions of the Chris- 
tian's breast, sunk into the popular belief, none, therefore, 
was so fatal to the Jews in all lands, as the tales of the 
crucifixion of Christians, certainly of children, and usually at 
Easter. Christian poetry abused its magic power, seizing on 
these fables and melting them into the hearts of the people. 
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Of all Chaucei^s tales none is so exquisitely pathetic as that 
of the lost child, whose mother had taught it to repeat with 
infantine fondness the "Alma Kedemptoris Mater." The 
mother sought the missing child, and wandered in her search 
into the Jews* quarter. She appealed to their humanity to 
tell her if they had seen her child. The Jews gave a hard, 
coarse denial, when suddenly from a deep foul pit was heard 
the child's voice, which 

" Alma Redempt<ni8 " *gBn to sing. 
So load that all the place 'gan to ring. 

The scene of this is laid in Asia. There is a beautifal but 
imperfect old Scotch ballad of the JeVs daughter of Merry- 
laud (Milan). As in Chaucer, the mother wanders into the 
Jews' quarter, seeking her missing child : 

" My bonny Sir Hew, my pretty Sir Hew, 

I pray thee to me speak." 
" Lady, rin to the deep draw-well, 

Qin ye your sonne would seek." 
Lady Helen ran to the deep draw-well, 

And knelt upon her knee : 
" My bonny Sir Hew, so ye be here, 

I pray thee speak to me." 
" The lead is wondrous heavy, mither. 

The well is wondrous deep : 
A keen penknife sticka in my heart, 

A word I dounae speak. 
" Qae hame, gae hame, my mither dear, 

Fetch me my winding-sheet : 
And at the badk of Merry-land tonne 

It's there we twa shall meet." ' 

The stoiy of St. Hugh of Lincoln, the subject of the follow- 
ing ballad, is almost identical. The event on which it is 
founded occurred during the reign of King Henry III., who 
was driven to such distress for want of money to supply his 
lavish expenditure, that after a long course of exactions and 
persecution ho ended literally by selling or mortgaging all 
the Jews in the kingdom to his brother Hichard of Cornwall 
for 5,000 marks. No Christian pitied them, for just at that 
tinve a rumour was spread abroad that another child had been 
crucified with eveiy circumstance of barbarity and blasphemy. 
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The fact was substantiated hy a solemn trial, followed by 
conviction and execution of the criminals. The child had 
been ' stolen, fattened on bread and milk for ten days, and 
crucified with all the cruelties and. insults of Christ's passion 
in presence of all the Jews in England summoned to Lincoln 
for this especial purpose/ These facts were considered to 
have been proved in evidence, and it is admitted by Dean 
Milman as possible * that among the ignorant and fanatic 
Jews there might be some who, exasperated by the constant 
repetition of such calumnious charges, might brood over them 
so long as at length to be tempted to their perpetration.' 
The accusation may in this case have rested upon a basis of 
fact, but whether it was weU or ill-founded there is unfortu- 
nately no doubt about the fearful vengeance which was 
perpetrated upon the authors of the real or supposed crime. 
Under a promise of life and security from mutilation, the 
Jew into whose house the poor child had been decoyed pro- 
fessed to make a fall confession, and threw the guilt on his 
brethren. The king refused to ratify the pardon, and in vain 
hope of earning it the Jew made yet further revelations, im- 
plicating all the Jews of the realm as privy to the foul act. 
He was dragged, nevertheless, tied to a horse's tail, to the 
gallows, and given over body and soul to the demons of the 
air. All the Jews in the kingdom were declared guilty of 
the crime. Eighteen of the richest and most eminent in 
Lincoln were hung on the gallows, twenty more were impri- 
soned and reserved for the same fate. Ninety-one were sent 
to London as accomplices, and were thrown into dungeons 
* there. *But if the Jews of Lincoln were thus terribly chas- 
tised, the church of Lincoln was enriched and made famous 
for centuries. The victim was canonised, pilgrims crowded 
from all parts of the kingdom, even from foreign lands, to 
pay their devotion at the shrine, to witness and to receive 
benefit from the miracles which were wrought by the martyr 
of eight years old.* In the year 1790 the shrine of St. Hugh 
was opened, and there was found in it a cofi&n containing the 
skeleton of a child complete, three feet and three inches in 
length. (Milman's * History of the Jews,* iii. 224. Matthew 
Paris, p. 912. Alban Butler, * Lives of the Saints.*) 
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Were playing at the ba', 
And by it came him, sweet sir Hugh 
And he play'd o'er them a\ 

He kicked the ba* with his right foot 6 

And catch'd it wi' his knee. 
And through-and-thro the Jew's window 

He gar'd the bonny ba* flee. 

He's doen him to the Jew's castell 

And walk'd it round about : 10 

And there he saw the Jew's daughter 

At the window looking out. 

* Throw down the ba', ye Jew's daughter, 

Throw down the ba' to me.* 
' Never abit, says the Jew's daughter, 15 

Till up to me come ye.' 

* How will I come up P How can I come up F 

How can I come to theeP 
For as ye did to my auld father 
The same yell do to me.' 20 

She's gane till her father's garden 

And pu'd an apple red and green : 
Twas a' to wyle him, sweet sir Hugh, 

And to entice him in. 

She's led him through ae dark door, 25 

And soe has she through nine : 
She's laid him on a dressing table 

And stuckit him like a swine. 

And first came out the thick thick blood, 
And syne came out the thinn : 30 

And syile came out the bonnie heart's blood 
There was nae mair within. 
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She's row'd him in a cake o' lend, 

Bade him lie still and sleep : 
She's thrown him in our Ladye's draw-well 35 

Was fifty fathom deep. 

When bells were rung and mass was sung, 

And a' the bairns came hame, 
When every lady gat hame her son 

The lady Maisry gat nane. 40 

She's ta*en her mantle her about, 

Her coffer by the hand : 
And she's gane out to seek her son 

And wander'd o'er the land. 

She's doen her to the Jew's castell, 46 

Where a' were fast asleep : 
< Gin ye be there, my sweet sir Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak.' 

She's doen her to the Jew's castell 
Thought he had been gathering fruit : 60 

* Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak.' 

She's neared our Lady's deep draw-well, 
Was fifty fathom deep ; 

* Whare'er ye be, my sweet mr Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak.' 

' Gae hame, gae hame, my mither dear ; 

Prepare my winding sheet. 
And at the back o' merry Lincoln 

The mom I will you meet.' 60 

Now lady Maisry is gane hame. 

Made him a winding sheet. 
And at the back o' merry Lincoln, 

The dead corpse did her meet. 



65 
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And a' the bells o' merry Lincoln 65 

Withouten men's hands were rung, 
And a* the books o* merry Lincoln 

Were read without men's tongue, 

And ne'er was such a burial 

Sin Adam's days begun. 70 



59. Merry Lincoln.] Lincoln ic the capital of the ootml^ of the same 
name, and at the last census had a population of more than 20,000 
inhabitants. It stands on the line of the great Boman road called 
Ermine Street, and is situated on the Witham, on the sotith slopes and 
at the foot of the hill, which is crowned by the magnificent cathedral. 
At the time of Domeedayi Lincoln was one of the richest and most 
populous cities of England. The castle was built by William the Con- 
queror. Henry I. cleaned out the f oss dyke and made it navigable. 
Lincoln was formerly in the diocese of Dorchester, but the seat of the 
see was removed thence tf) Lincoln^ A.D. 1073, by Bemigius of Fecamp, 
the first bishop after the Conquest. The present cathedral was com- 
menced by Bishop Hiigh) or St.' Hugh of Linooln* 

66, Withouten mtuCz hands were rung."] A. peonliar charm was very 
early supposed to exist in bells which had been duly consecrated. At 
the sound of them evil spirits took their dight, storms were appeased, 
malignant influences averted. There were times, too, when, stirred by 
Bome innate force, or rung by unseen hands, they were believed to be 
the messengers of impending change, to toll the passing bell of a dying 
saint, or to welcome the approach of some faithful servant of God. On 
the death, for instance) of Bishop Qrost^te, of Lincoln, a.d. 1253» it was 
reported that milsio had been heard in the air, and that the bells of 
distant churches had tolled of their own accord. Some old verses, 
quoted by Mr. B. Chambers, describing the approach of La Bone 
Florence to the church of Hellenicus, relate similar phenomena : 

When that scbe came nere the place 

The beUys range throw GK)dys grace 

Wythowten help of hands, &c.- 

Stories of church-bells ringing untouched by mortal hands are said to 
be common in Scotland even to this day. 
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BOBIN HOOD. 

It Tsrould not be easy to find a parallel tp the ezti^aordinaxy 
popularity which for maiiy centuries preserved the njemory 
and celebrated the achievements of Eobin Hood, So early 
as the reign of Edward 1X1, he was the fjetvourite hero of 
popular song, nor has the traditionary aSection with which 
his name was ever regarded yet entirely vajushed. It would 
surely seem as if a w(^8hip so deeply engraven in the national 
sentiment must have had some deeper cause and foundation 
than the interest and sympathy which, under certain special 
circumstances — ^as when forest laws are cruel; or foreign mas- 
ters are lords of the soil — ^may attach to those who stand out 
against a new order of things, ai^d even by such doubtful ex- 
pedients as successful poaching and discriminating robbery 
record their indignant protest against the invasion of native 
rights and the domineering influence of a conquering race. 
Accordingly, while by some writers Bobin Hood has been re- 
presented as a mere typical outlaw and nothing more, there 
have not been wanting others, who have numbered him among 
that noble army of patriotic Saxons, who, spuming a foreign- 
yoke, but refusing to expati^iate themselves, sought a refuge 
from the invaders in the remoter sylvan districts of England, 
and ever and anon issuing forth from their concealment 
maintained theipselves in armed opposition to their Norman 
rulers. These isolated bands did in fact prolong the resis- 
tance for more than a century, and the adventures of Bobin 
Hood have been placed indifferently in every portion of the 
period. It is possible, indeed, that the heroic endurance of 
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many may have been, as it were, summed np and incorporated 
in his person, making him the ideal example of a whole 
class which in nnintemipted succession continued the conflict ; 
and in this view, to him would be attributed all the floating 
stories which told of Saxon resistance to Norman oppression, 
of nobles and proud churchmen humbled, of poor men 
righted. But there is undoubtedly some evidence which* 
though in itself slight, may yet in the absence of other 
countervailing testimony induce us to adopt a more strictly 
historical theory, Hb deflne more accurately the time within 
which he must have flourished, and to accept Eobin Hood as 
* the last of the Saxons,' the leader, the Herewaid of all 
those who, in what appeared to them the supreme hour of 
their country's fate, sought shelter and protection in the 
forest of Sherwood, as formerly, when sorrows were yet 
young, the refugees in the camp of Ely. Of Bobin Hood, 
indeed, contemporary history is silent ; though from a passing 
allusion by the author of * Piers Ploughman's Vision' we 
must conclude that so early as the year 1362 traditional tales, 
of which he was the hero, were current among the people. 
The evidence to which I allude is found in John de Fordun, 
who wrote in the latter half of the fourteenth century. 
Speaking in his * Scotichronicon ' of the battle of Evesham, 
and the proscription of the national party, which ensued upon 
it, he has the following passage: 'Hoc in tempore de exhere- 
datia et bannitis surrexit et caput erexit iUe famosissimus 
sicarius Bobertus Hode et Littell Johanne cum eorum com- 
plicibus, de quibus stolidum vulgus hianter in comoediis et 
tragoediis prurienter festum fekciunt et super ceteras romancias 
mimoB et bardinos cantitare delectantiir. De quo etiam 
quffidam commendabilia recitantur.' He then goes on to 
speak of his devotion, especially to the Sacraments, which 
was so profound that no danger would induce him to interrupt 
the hearing of a Mass when once begun. The authority of 
Fordun is respectable, if not first rate, nor is it easy to be- 
lieve that he can have invented the facts which he here 
relates. He tells us that he had devoted much time to 
gathering the materials of his history. He travelled in 
England and collected a store of valuable information, which 
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but for him would have been altogether lost. His taste for 
antiquarian investigation would be especially attracted by 
the exploits of a man who had taken such hold of the popular 
imagination as to have become a favourite subject of plays 
and songs. His testimony is confirmed by that of Walter 
Bower, his pupil, who arranged and continued his work. 
After recording, under the year 1266, the * obstinate hostilities 
carried on between the dispossessed barons of England and 
the royalists,' he says : * Bobertus Hode nunc inter fruteta et 
dumeta silvestria exulabat.' Kobin Hood, then, was an out- 
law, but an outlaw in a sense which implied no shadow of 
reproach. He would not believe that the national party had 
been finally struck down on the fatal plains of Evesham, 
and 60, with many other brave patriots incurred the ban of 
that which prevailed. Without attempting nicely to ap- 
praise the amoimt of probability which may fairly attach to 
this version of the story, it is at any rate dear that when 
Fordun wrote, the name of Eobin Hood had got to be in 
some way or another intimately associated with those who 
stood out so nobly for the patriotic cause and for constitu- 
tional freedom. He came to be looked upon as the repre- 
sentative of a principle, and to him were attributed in large 
measure the exploits with which the last stages of the 
expiring conflict were illustrated. The scenes in which these 
were for the most part laid commended them to the popular 
imagination, and the legendary deeds of which the brave 
English yeoman was the hero won their way to the hearts 
of the common people, and struck so deep a root that no 
lapse of time has 8u£Blced altogether to eradicate them. It 
would be idle to examine the traditions which profess to fix 
precisely the particular incidents of his birth, his life, and 
death. It is enough for our purpose that he flourished, 
probably towards the end of the reign of Henry III., that he 
was of the yeoman class, and whether as mere outlaw or 
patriot, or both, maintained for many years an independent 
resistance to the government. The sylvan districts of Not- 
tinghamshire and Yorkshire were his favourite resort, whence 
he was wont to issue forth upon his expeditions. The nature 
of these expeditions may be gathered from the countless 
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balladfl of which he was the hero. They are endless and 

varioos, and, it must be admitted, in the main most of them 

present him in the light of a robber, though a gentle and 

courteous one, who could well discriminate those who ought, 

from those who, according to his yiew, ought not to be 

plundered. His Tictims were nobles and churchmen, and to 

these he showed no mercy ; on the other hand, he protected 

the poor, the fatherless, and those that had none other to 

help them. 

From wealthy abbotd* chests, and church's aboniiant store 
What often times ho took, he shared among the poor. 

His deadliest foes, however, werv the officers of the 
goTemment, and against these be waged an incessant war- 
fare. 

* Christes coxae on his head.* said Bobin 
That spares the sheriff and the sergeant.' 

* The surprising adventures of this robber^hief,' says M. 
Thierry, ' his victories over the men uf foreign race, were long 
the only stock of national history that a man of the people 
in England transmitted to his sons after receiving it from 
his forefathers.* His devotion has already been alluded to, 
and he became himself almost an object of worship, having 
a festival-day which was religiously observed in the villages 
and hamlets of England. This anniversaiy lasted till well on 
into the sixteenth centuiy, nor could saint or preacher rival 
the popularity of Bobin Hood. His memory still survives 
in such local names as Bobin Hood's Bay on the coast of 
Yorkshire, and Bobin Hood's Well near.Pontefiract. After 
his death his followers dispersed, and with them ended the 
last historical band of robbers, the last which, mingling 
patriotic motives with others less worthy, has deserved and 
obtained a place in history. (See * London and Westminster 
Beview,* vol. xxxiii. p. 427. Fordun, * Scotichronicon,' p. 774, 
ed. Hearne. * A Lytell G^este of Bobin Hode,' edited, with- 
introduction, &o., by J. M. Gutxjh.) 
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A LYTELL GESTE OF EOBIN HOOD. 

HOW EOBIN LENTA POOR EtSTiaHT FOUE HUNBBBI) POUNDS. 

Lithe and lysten, gentlymen, 

That be of frebore blood, 
I fiball you tell of a good yeoman 

His name was Bobyn Hode. 

Kobyn was a proude outlawe, 5 

Whyles lie walked on grounde, 
So curteyse an outlawe as be was one, 

Woj never none yfounde. 

Eobyn stode in Bamysdale 

And lened bim to a tre, 10 

And by bym stode Little Jobann 

A good ye^nan was be : 

And also dyde good Scathelock, 

AndlMucb tbe millers sone. 
There was no inch of bis body 15 

But it was woitb a gtome. 

Then bespake bim little Joban 

All unto Kobyn Hode : 
^Mayster, if ye wolde dyne betyme, 

It wold do you much good/ 20 

Then bespake good Bobyn, 

* To dyiae I have no lust, 
Till I have some bolde baron 

Or some unketb guest. 

That may pay for the best, 25 

Or some knight or some squyere 

That dwelleth here by West.' 

s 
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A good manor then liad Robin 

In londe where that he were : 
Every daje or he would dyne 80 

Tlue messes would he here. 

The one in the worship of the fother, 

The other of the holy ghost. 
The thirde was of our dere lady^ 

That he loved of all other moste, 35 

Robin loved our dere lady; 

For doute of dedely synne 
Wolde he never do company harme^ 

That ony woman was ynne. 

* Mayster ' then said LyteU Johann 40 

' And we our borde shall sprede. 
Tell us whither we shall gone 
And what lyffe we shaU lede. 

' Where we shall take^ where we shall leve, 
Where we shall abide behynde, 46 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall reve, 
Where we shall bete and binde.' 

* Thereof no fors^' sayd Robyn, 

' We shall do well enow : 
But loke ye do no housbonde harme 50 

That tyUeth vnth his plough : 

' No more ye shall no good yeman 
That walketh by grene wode shawe, 

Ne no knight, ne no sqyer 
That woulde be a good felawe. 55 

' These bysshoppes and these archebysshoppes 

Ye shall them beat and bynde. 
The hye sheriff of Notynghame, 

Hym holde in your minde.' 
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^ This worde shall be holde/ sayd Lytell Johann, 
' And this lesson shall we lere, 61 

It ia ferre days, god send us a guest, 
That we were at our dynere.' 

' Take thy good bowe in thy hande ' said Robyn, 
^ Let Moche wend with thee, 65 

And so shall William Scathelocke, 
And no man abyde with me : 

^ And walke up to the Sayles 

And so to Watlynge strete. 
And wayte after some unketh gest, 70 

Up-chamice ye mowe them mete/ 

' Be he erle or ony baron. 

Abbot or ony knight, 
Brynge hym to lodge to me, 

His dyner shall be dyght.' 75 

They wente unto the Sayles 

These yemen all thre, 
They loked est, they loked west. 

They myght no man see. 

But as they loked in Bamysdale, 80 

By a deme street, 
Then came there a knight ridynge 

Full sone they gan hym mete. 

All dreri then was his semblaunt 

And lytell was his pride, 85 

His one foot in the sterope stood. 

That other wared besyde. 

Hys hode hanging oyer his eyen two. 

He rode in simple aray : 
A soryer man than he was one dO 

Rode never in somers day. 

b2 
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Lytell Jobann was curtesye^ 

And set hym on his kne : 
^ Weleome be ye gentyll knight 

Welcome are you to me. 95 

Welcome be thou to green wood 

Hende knight and fre ; 
My mayster hath abiden you faslynge^ 

Syr, aU ^ese oures thre.' 

* Who is your mayster P ' said the knight, 100 

Johann said ' Robyn Hode/ 
' He is a good yeman' said the knight^ 
' Of hym I have herde much good. 

' I graunte, he said, with you to wend. 
My brethren all in-fere, 105 

My purpose was to have dined to-day 
At Blythe or Dankastere.' 

Forthe than went this gentyle knight 

With a careful chere ; 
The teres out of his eyen ran 110 

And fell down by his lere. 

They brought him unto the lodge dore ; 

When Robyn hym gan see, 
Full curteysle dyd off his bode 

And set hym on his kne. 115 

' Welcome I Syr knight ' then said Bobyn^ 

* Welcome thou art to me. 
I have abyden you iastynge, Siii 

All these houres thre.' 

Then answered the gentyll knight 120 

With wordes fayre and fre : 

* God the save, Good Robyn, 

And all thy fayre meyne.' 
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They washed togyder and wyped bothe^ 

And set tyll their dynere : 125 

Brede and wyne they had ynough 
And nombles of the dere : 

Swannes and fesaunts they had full good, 

And foules of the rivere : 
Ther fayled never so little a byrd 1^0 

That ever was bred on brere. 

' Do gladly, sir knyght/ said Bobyn ; 

* Gramercy ! syr/ said he, 
Suche a dyner had I not 

Of all these wekes thre. 135 

' If I come agayn, Bobyn, 

Here by this country 
As good a dyner I shall the make 

As thou hast made to me.' 

* Gramercy, knyght,' said Robyn, 140 

' My dyner when that I have', 
I was never so gredy, by dere worthy God, 
My dyner for to crave. 

But pay or ye wende, said Bobyn, 

Me thynketh it is good right ; 145 

It was never the manor, by my troth, 

A yeman to pay for a knyght.' 

' I have nought in my cofers, sayd the knyght, 

That I may prefer for shame.' 
' Lytell Johan, go loke,' said Bobyn 150 

' Ne let not for no blame, 

' Tell me truth then,' said Bobyn, 

* So god have parte of thee.' [knyght, 
'I have no more but ten shillings,' sayd the 

* So god have parte of me.' 155 
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* If thou hare not more/ sajd Robyn 

' I will not one penj ; 
And if thou haye nede of any more 

More shall I lend to thee. 

' Gk> now forth lyteU Johann 160 

The tnithe tell thou to me : 
If there be no more but ten shillings 

Not one peny then I ae.' 

Lytell Johann sprede down his mantell. 
Full fftyre uppon the grounde ; 165 

And there he founde in the knjghts cofer 
But even halfe a pound. 

Littel Johann, let it Ije full styll; 

And went to his mayster full lowci 
' What tydynge Johan P ' said Robyn, 170 

* Syr, the knyght is true ynough.' 

' Fyll of the best wyne ' said Robyn, 

' The knight shall begynne : 
Moch wonder thynketh me 

Thy clothynge is so thynne. 176 

' Tell me one word,' said Robyn, 

' And counsell shall it be : 
I trowe thou were made a knyght of forse, 

Or else of yemanry. 

^ Or else thou hast been a sory housband 180 

And leved in stroke and strife, 
An okerer or elles a lechoure ' said Robyn, 

* With wronge hast thou lede thy lyfe.* 

' I am none of them ' sayd the knyght, 
' By God that made me. 185 

An hundreth wynter here before 
Myne aunsetters knyghtes have be. 
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' But oft it liath befel, Robyn, 

A man hath be dysgrate : 
But God that syteth in heaven above, 190 

May amend his state.' 

' Within two or thre year, Robyn/ he sayd, 

' My neyghbores well it kende> 
Four hondreth pounds of good moneys, 
Ful wel then myght I spende. 195 

Now have I no good ' said the knyght^ 

* But my children and my wyf e : 
God hath shapen such an ende 
Tyll it may amende my lyffe/ 

' In what maner/ sayd Eobyn 200 

'Hast thou borne thy riches P* 
'For my great folly/ he said 

< And for my kindenesse : 

' I had a son^ forsoth, Robyn 

That sholde have been my eyre, 205 

When he was twenty wynter old 

In felde wdde just full feyre, 

'He slew a knyght of Lancastshirey 

And a sqyre bold : 
For to save hym in hys right 210 

My goodes beth sette and soldo : 

' My londes beth set to wedde, Eobyn, 

Untyll a certain daye, 
To a rich abbott here besyde 

Of Saint Mary Abbay.' 215 

' What is the somme P ' said Robyn, 

' Truthe then tell thou to me.' 
'Syr,* he said, 'four hundred pounde, 

The Abbot tolde it to me.' 
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'Now and thou lese thy land ' said Robyn, 220 

' What BhaU faU of thee ? ' 
' Hastely I wyll me buake ' said the knyght. 

Oyer the salte sea. 

* And se where Cryst was quycke and dead. 

On the Mount of Calvard. 225 

Fare well fiiend and have good dayen, 
It may no better be.' 

Tears fell out of his eyen two, 

He wolde have gone his waye— 
^ Fare well frendes, and have good day 2dO 

I ne have more to say.' 

* Where be thy friendes ? ' said Robyn, 

' Syr, never one will me know : 
Whyle I was ryche enow at home, 
Gret host then wolde they blowe. 235 

* And now they renne away fro me, 

As bestes on a rawe ; 
They take no more heed of me 
Than they me never sawe.' 

For rathe then wept Lytel Johan 240 

Scathelocke and Much in fere. 
' Fyll of the best wyne,' said Robyn 

For here is a dmple chere.' 

' Hast thou any frendes P ' said Robyn, 
< Thy borowes that wyll be ? ' 245 

* I have none ' then said the knyght 

* But god that dyed on tree.' 

* Do away thy japes,' said Rob3m 

* Thereoff wyll I right none : 

Wenest thou I will have God to borowe 260 

Peter, Poule or Johan.' 
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' Nay by hym that me made 

And shape both sonne and mone 
Find a better borowe/ said Robyn 

' Or mony getest thou none.' 255 

< I have none other/ said the knyght 

* The sothe for to say ; 
But if it be our dear Ladye, 

She fayled me never or this day.' 

' By dear worthy God/ sayd Robyn, 260 

* To serche all England thorowe 
Yet found I never to my paye 

A much better borowe. 

Come now forth lytell Johan 

And goo to my treasourd 265 

And brynge me four hundred pounde, 

And loke that it well tolde be/ 

Forthe then wente Lytell Johan 

And Scathelocke went before, 
He tolde out four hundred pounds 270 

By two and twenty score. 

' Is this well tolde ? ' sayd lytell Much 

Johan sayd, ' What greveth the ? 
It is alms to help a gentyll knyght 

That is fall in poverty.* 275 

' Mayster/ then sayd Lytell Johan 

* His clothynge is full thynne. 
Ye must give the knyght a liveray 

To lappe his body ther in. 

' For ye have scarlet and grene, mayster, 280 

And many a ryche aray, 
There is no merchaunte in mery Englonde 

So riche I dare well saye.' 
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' Take hjm thre yerdes of eyerj ooloure 
And loke that well mete it be ; ' 235 

Lytell Johan took no other measuie 
But his bowe tre. 

And of every handfuU that he met 

He leaped footes thre. 
' What deyilkjns draper/ said litell Much 290 

' Thynkest thou to be P ' 

Scathelocke stood full styll and lough 

And said^ ' by God allmyght, 
Johan may give him the better mesure 

It oosteth him but lyght' 2d5 

* Mayster/ said Lytell Johan, 

All unto Robyn Hode, 
'Ye must giye that knyght an hors 
To lede home all this good.' 

' Take him a gray courser/ sayd Robyn 800 

' And a sadill newe, 
He is our lady's messengere 

God graunt that he be true.' 

< And a good palfraye/ said litell Much 
' To mayntayne him in his ryght' 805 

* And a pair of botes/ said Scathelocke 

For he is a gentyU kynght.' 

' What shalt thou gyve hym, Lytell Johan ? ' said 
' Syr, a pair of gylte spurres clene, [Robyn 
To pray for all this company — 810 

God brynge him out of tene.' 

* Whan shall my daye be/ sayd the knyght, 

* Syr, and your will be P 
' This day twelve moneth,' said Robyn 
Under this grene wode tre.' 815 
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'It were grete shame/ sayd Robyn 

A knyght alone to ryde^ 
Without flquyer, yeman, or pag 

To walke by Ma syde. 

'I shall the lende lytcU Johan my man, .320 

For he shall be thy knave ; 
In a yeman's stede he may the stonde 

If thou grete nede have.' 



ROBIN HOOD EESCUINa THE WIDOWS THREE 
SONS FROM THE SHERIFF. 

Thebe are twelve months in all the year. 

As I hear many say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 

Is the merry month of May. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 5 

With a link a down and a day, 
And there he met a silly old woman 

Was weeping on the way. 

* What news P what news ? Thou silly old woman, 
What news has thou for me ?* 10 

Said she, ' there's three squires in Nottingham town 
To-day are condemned to die.' 

' Oh, have they pai^hes burnt ? ' he said, 
' Or have they ministers slain, 
Or have they robbed any virgin, 16 

Or with other men's wives have lain P ' 

'They have no parishes burnt, good sir, 

Nor yet have ministers slain, 
Nor have they robbed any virgin^ 

Nor with other men's wives have lain. 20 
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' Oh^ what have they done P said Robin Hood, 

I pray thee tell to me.' 
' It's for slaying of the king's fallow deer. 

Bearing their long bows with thee.* 

* Dost thou not mind, old woman/ he said, 25 

Since thou made me sup and dine ? 
By the truth of my body/ quoth bold Bobin Hood, 

* You could not tell it in better time.' 

Now Bobin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link, a down and a day, 30 

And there he met with a silly old palmer 
Was walking along the high way. 

'What news, what news ?' thou silly old man, 

* What news I do thee pray ? ' 

Said he, ^ three squires in Nottingham town 35 
Are condemned to die this day.' 

*• Come change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come change thy apparel for mine : 

Here is forty shillings in good silver, 
Go drink it in beer and wine.' 40 

* Oh t thine apparel is good,' he said, 

^ And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 
Laugh ne'er an old man to scorn.^ 

' Come change thy apparel With me, old churl, 45 
Come change thy apparel with mine : 

Here are twenty pieces of good broad gold, 
Go feast thy brethren with wine.' 

Then he put on the old man's hat. 

It stood full high in the crown : 50 

' The first bold bargain that I come at, 

It shall make thee come down.' 
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Then he put on the old man's cloak, 

Was patch'd black, blew, and red; 
He thought it no shame all the day long, 55 

To wear the bags of bread. 

Then he put on the old man's breeks. 
Was patched from ballup to side ; 

* By the truth of my body/ bold Kobin can say, 

' This man lov'd little pride; • " 60 

Then he put on the old man's hose 
Were patched from knee to wrist ; 

* By the truth of my body/ said bold Eobin Hood, 

' I'd laugh if I'd any Kst' 

Then ]ie put on the old man's shoes 65 

Were patch'd both beneath and above. 

Then Kobin Hood swore a solenm oath, 
' It's good habits that make a man.' 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone^ 
With a link a down and a down, 70 

And there he met with the proude sherilT 
Was walking along the town. 

* Oh Christ you save, sheri£^' he said, 

* Oh Christ you save and see ; 
And what will you give to a silly old man 75 

To-day will your hangman be ? ' 

' Some suits, some suits,' the sheriff he Baid, 
* Some suits I'll give to thee ; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen 
To-day's a hangman's fee.' 80 

Then Eobin he turns him round about, 

And jumps horn stock to stone. 
'By the truth of my body/ the sheriff he sfdd, 

' Thaf s well jumpt, thou nimble old man.' 
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'I was ne'er a hangman in all my lifei 85 

Nor yet intend to trade ; 
But curst be lie^' said bold Robin Hood| 

< That first a hangman was made. 

^ Pye a bag for meal and a bag for malt^ 
And a bag for barley and com ; 00 

A bag for bread and a bag for beef. 
And a bag for my little small horn. 

' 1 have a horn in my pocket, 

I got it from Robin Hood, 
And still when I set it to my mouth, 95 

For thee it blows little good.' 

* Ohy wind thy horn, thou proud fellow, 

Of thee I haye no doubt : 
I wish that thou'd give such a blast 

Till both thy eyes fall out' 100 

The first loud blast that he did blow, 

He blew both loud and shrill ; 
A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 

Came riding over the hill. 

The next loud blast that he did give, 105 

He blew both loud and amain, 
And quickly sixty of Robin Hood's men 

Came shining oyer the plain. 

^ Oh, who are those ?' the sheriff he said, 
* Come tripping over the lea P ' 110 

' They're my attendants,' brave Robin did say, 
' They'll pay a visit to thee.' 

They took the gallows from the slack, 

They set it in the glen, 
They hang'd the proud sheriff on that, 115 

And released their own three men. 
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A Liftell Geite of Robin ffood,'\ This is Che earliest printed ballad 
lelattng to Bobin Hood. It is generally thought to have been written 
about the time of Ohauoer, between the reigns of Bichard n., a.d. 1877, 
and Henry IV., who died 1418. There is some reason to believe that 
Bobin Hood flourished after the battle of Bresham, and that, outliving 
Henry m., he survived till late into the reign of Edward I. 
* Bobyn dwelled in green wode 
Twenty yere and two 
For all drede of Edward our kynge 
Again would not he go.* 

There is no dlfiaculty in believing that his memoiy was kept alive in 
the intervening period of about a century, and was preserved in ballads 
and songs which may afterwards have been worked up into this longer 
and more ];>erf ect series. * The Lytell Gtoste ' runs to several hundred 
lines, divided into Fyttes, eaoh dealing with some separate exploit. Of 
tliese the first alone is given. The second ballad is of much later com- 
position. 

9. Bobyn ttode in Bamyadale.1 Bemysdale or Bamsdale, a district in 
the south of Yorkshire, and one of the favourite haunts of Bobin Hood. 
It lies on the great north road between Doncaster and Pontetract. 
* The whole of this tract (now for the most part inclosed and offering 
little that is picturesque) was anci^itly covered with forest, and 
afforded an excellent retreat to bands of outlaws and broken men who 
took their prey from the passengers along Watling Stxeet.' (See * Murray's 
Handbook for Torkshire,' p. 10.) * lieny Bamysdale ' is the oft-recurring 
scene of Bobin's exploits. 

11. And by hiym atode Little Johann.} * Of all the boon companions of 
Bobyn Hood,' says Mr. Gutch, * the pre-eminence is Incontestably due 
to Little John, whose name is almost constantly coupled with that of 
his leader.' They are mentioned t<^6ther by Fordim, and in every adven- 
ture he stands by the side of Bobin. His real name is said to have been 
John the Kaylor. He was celebrated for his height, nearly seven feet, 
his drollery, and his inx>wess. The epitbet of * little ' by which he was 
distinguished was applied to him by his comrades in jest. After the 
death of his chief he went over to Ireland in despair, and there con- 
tinued to gratii^ his unassnaged desire for war against the Normans. 
18, 14. And also dyd* good Scatkelodt, 
And Much the millers sone. 

After that of ' Little John,' no two names occur oftener in these ballads 
than those of Scathelock and th^ miller's son. By the same rule of 
contraries as fixed the appellation of * little ' on John, that of * Much ' 
or ' Big 'un ' was given to the miller's son, whom tradition points out as 
the smallest of the party. Scathelock, it is probable, was so named 
from his skill at sins^e-stick and the breaking of pates which was its 
consequence. 

68. ThehveOuriffofNotynghame^l Besponsible f or the peace of his 
county, the sheriff of Nottingham, while Sherwood forest was haunted 
by Bobin and his men, was naturally their most dangerous foe. He was 
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eTer on the look out to captare them, and, setting a price on their heads, 
trcuted that some traitor in the bond would sooner or later be found to 
betray the rest. Bat none arose, nor outside the band could any one be 
induced to disclose the secret d its hiding-places. A poor woman once 
•aid to Bobyn, ' I would rather die than not do my utmost to save thee : 
lor who has fed and clothed me and my children, but thou and Little 
John?' 

68, 69. Aftd wake vptothe Saplei, 
And M to WeUliptffi strete. 
It is stated that this place, * the Sayles,' whatever or wherever It was, 
is not mentioned in any other record, though a field near Doncaster 
is stiU said to bear the same name. The old Roman road to the iioi£h 
is properly Brming Straet ; the real Watling Street numing from Dover 
to Chester. 

107. At Blfthe fir Dankattere.l In the two centuries succeeding the 
Korman conquest, the castle of Tickill is often called Blie or Blsrthe, 
and doubUess this castle is here intended. It is just on the borders of 
Kottinghamsfaire and Yorkshire, and the name often recurs in history. 
It held out for King John on the return of Bichard Ooenr de Lion from 
his captivity. It was settled by Edward III. on his queen, Fhilippa of 
Hainanlt, and afterwards became an appanage of the dukes of Lancaster. 
In the civil war it stood out for King Oharles, but after the battle of 
llarston Moor, with bU the other garrisons in this part of the kingdom, 
exoeptii^ Pontefract, it was fbroed to surrender to the Parliament. 
Dcmcaster occupies the site of a Boman station, ' oastmm ad flumea 
Dani,' on the great road which led from Lincoln to York. In the time 
of King John it was fortified with a mound and ditch, and gates at tiM 
several eotraiioes. 

214,216. To a rich abbott herebetyde 
qf Saitit Mary Abbay, 

The abbey of St. Mary at York was founded in the relgn of William 
Bufus by three Benedictine monks of Evesham, who made a pUgrimage 
to the north to visit the holy shrines. The church of St. Olave was given 
to them by Alan, Earl of Richmond, and was occupied by the fraternity 
in the first instance as their monastery. They afterwards moved to the 
present site ; and the abbey, it is said, by the express oommand of tbs 
king, was dedicated to the blessed Yii^in. It became in oourse of time 
one of the richest foundations in the north of Bn^and, and at the sup- 
pression of monasteries its yearly revenues amounted to 1,5507. 7s. 9d, 

V. 5. Jfaw Bcbin Hood U to Nottimf/ham gone.l The wide forest of 
Sherwood was another of Robin Hood's fovonrite resorts. It was 
anciently divided into two districts known as Thorny Wood and ffi^ 
Forest, the former containing within its boundaries nineteen towns or 
villages, of which Nottingham was one (Thornton, * Notdnghamshire,' 
11. 158). This town was the scene of many of his most daring exjdoits, 
and in one of the ancient songs we are told that he once, on some g r eat 
provocation, killed fifteen foresters, who were all buried la a row in 
one of the churchyards there. About two miles from Nottingham is 
St. Ann's Well, a sequestered haunt which he also muoh frequented. 
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8IM0X DE MONTEVBT. 

SiMoy DB MoiTTFOBT, the youngest son of that Simon de 
Montfort whose name, for fame or infamy, is for ever 
associated with the Albigensian Crasade, was bom in the early 
years of the thirteenth century. His father, the elder Simon, 
was, through his mother, of English descent, and had in- 
herited half the lands and honours of the last Earl of Leicester, 
of the Beaumont family. On his death the king of England 
refused to allow a foreigner to succeed to English estates 
and titles, and the eldest son was p^t to his election between 
his succession in England and the broader lands and larger 
honours which had also deyolved upon him under the crown 
of France. He chose the latter, but after much negotiation 
was permitted to surrender his English claims to his youngest 
brother Simon, who, * on August 13, 1231, did homage for 
the inheritance of his grandmother, and became from that 
day an Englishman.* Twice he sought an alliance among 
the wealthy heiresses of France, and twice his plans were 
thwarted by the jealousy of the French monarch. A greater 
and more splendid match was, however, in store for him ; he 
suddenly takes rank in English history as the husband of 
Sleanor, sister of King Henry III., the widowed Countess 
of Pembroke. The marriage was celebrated on June 7, 1238, 
the king himself giving away the bride. Never by birth or 
genius was man more fitted to adorn a royal station than Simon 
de Montfort, but the nuptials, in spite of the king's presence, 
were clandestine, and when the secret of them was made 
known it raised a storm of indignation. That a daughter 
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of England should be given away without their approval was 
resented by the great barons, with Kichard of Cornwall at 
their head, as an insult, while churchmen altogether denied 
the validity of the ceremony, since Eleanor, in the first access 
of grief for her former husband, had taken a vow of perpetual 
chastity. Simon bowed before the storm, broke the opposition 
of the barons by reconciling himself to the king's brother, 
and then, leaving his wife at Kenilworth, departed for Bome. 
In Lombardy he had an interview with the illustrious 
Emperor, Frederick IL, and then passing on to Home obtained 
a ratification of his marriage from Pope Gregory. On his 
return to England he was received with favour by the king, was 
restored to his place at the Council, and on February 2, 1289, 
was created Earl of Leicester. But the fickle nature of the 
king, swayed to and fro by every idle gust of passion and 
caprice, was incapable of adhering for long to any one senti- 
ment. A change came over him, and when the Earl of 
Leicester appeared with his wife in Westminster Abbey, to 
assist at the ' churching ' of the queen, the king encountered 
him with bitter reproaches, and bade him withdraw, for he 
was excommunicated. They retired to Winchester House, 
but were not allowed to remain there. In vain they pro- 
tested innocence and implored forgiveness. Henry did not 
blush to accuse De Montfort of having seduced his sister 
before marriage, and of having then bribed the court of 
Bome to sanction that which was beyond the power even of 
a pope to legalise— a broken vow of chastity. The black 
accusation was doubtless false ; but, true or false, the Earl of 
Leicester had no resource save to seek a refuge beyond the 
seas till the royal tyranny should be overpast. In exile he 
soon became reconciled to pope and king, and either by way 
of penance, or as a test of sincerity, took the cross. He was 
allowed in the following year to return to England in order 
to oolltet money for his crusade, and notwithstanding all 
that had gone before was favourably received by the king. 
It is not certain, though probable, that he did, in fact, get as 
£» as the Holy Land, but in any event his stay there must 
have been brief, as he was back again in England in June 
1242, and afterwards accompanied Henry in his foolish war 
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against Loiiis IX., which piactically terminated in the defeat 
of Taillebourg. De Montfoit was next employed in Gascony, 
and there can be little doubt that had it not been for the 
wisdom and courage which he displayed in successive expe- 
ditions thither, that important province would have been lost 
to the English crown. The year 1258 is an aU-important 
epoch, but the career of De Montfort thenceforward becomes 
involved, and must be studied, in ihe general history of the 
coimtry. At his suggestion the nobles of England entered 
into the armed league for the maintenance of their rights, 
which inaugurated the period of the ' Barons' Wars,' and in 
the protracted struggle which ensued he was the life and soul 
of the national party. To his wise counsels the * Provisions 
of Oxford' were mainly due. His genius triumphed in 
the battle, and dictated the agreement known as the ' Mise,' 
of Lewes. By his advice the writs were issued that 
summoned the famous parliament which first contained a 
fair representation of the whole nation. And then at last on 
the fatal field of Evesham, the grave of his premature schemes 
and patriotic hopes, he laid down his life in what he believed 
to be the cause of his country, and nobly ended a noble career. 
Being urged by his son to fly, he said, * Sui de si noble 
parent^ descendus qui onques en bataille ne fui, ni vou fuir.' 
After the battle, his body was contumeliously used and 
mutilated, for he died under the ban of the Church, and was 
branded by the victorious royalists as a traitor and rebel. 
* And yet,' writes Dean Milman, ' extraordinaiy as it may 
seem, Simon de Montfort, excommunicate by the pope, to the 
pope the man of sin, was the saint and martyr of. the 
popular love. Poetry, Latin, English, French, celebrated, 
sanctified, canonised him. His miracles in their number, 
wonderfnlness, and in their attestations, might have moved 
the jealousy of St. Francis or Becket. Prayers were addressed 
to him : prayer was ofiered through his intercession.' 

Salve, Simon Montefortis, 

Totins floemilitiffi, 
Duras passus poenas mortis, 

Protector gentia Anglie. 

The ballad which follows, translated from the Norman 

f2 
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French by Mr. Ellis, is one among manj oontemporary 
tributes to the reyerence and loTO with which De Montfort 
was regarded bj the noblest of his coontiymen, and is a sure 
testimony to their belief in his virtae and sincerity. Tlie 
first verse runs thns in the original : 

Clumnter m'estoit, mon cuer le voit, en un dure langage, 
Tut en plorannt fust f et le chaunt de notre dnz baronage, 
Que pnr le pees, si loynz aprds ae leeaerent detr0:e, 
Lnr ooxB trancher e demember pur ealyer Angleterre, 
Ore est ocys la flur de prls, qe taunt sayoit de guere, 
Ly quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt emplorra la terre. 

(Panli, * Simon yon Montfort.' Milman, ' History of Latin 
Christianity/ book xi. cap. 3. * Quarterly Review,' voL cxix. 
Blaauw, * The Barons* Wars.') 



I5 song my grief shall find relief. 

Sad is my verse and rude ; 
I sing in tears our gentle peers 
Who fell for England's good. 
Our peace they sought, for us they fought, 5 

For us they dared to die : 
And where they sleep, a mangled heap, 
Their wounds for vengeance cry. 
On Evesham's plain is Montfort slain. 

Well sMll'd the war to guide : 10 

Where streams his gore shall all deplore 
Fair England's flower and pride. 

Ere Tuesday's sun its course had run, 

Our noblest chiefs had bled ; 
While rush'd to fight each gallant knight, 15 

Their dastard vassals fied : 
Still imdismayed with trenchant blade 

They hew'd their desperate way : 
Nor strength nor skill to Edward's will 

But numbers gave the day. 20 

On Evesham's plain, &c. 
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Yet by the blow that laid tbee low, 

Brave earl, one palm was given : 
Nor less at thine than Becket's shrine 

Shall rise our vows to Heaven. 
Our church and laws, your common cause ; 25 

Twas his the church to save j 
Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 

Shalt triumph in thy grave. 
On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh, 

Our justice and our friend, 30 

Borne down with wrong, amid the throng 

Has met his wretched end. 
Sir Henry's fate need I relate, 

Our Leicester's gallant son, 
Or many a score of barons more, 35 

By Gloucester's hate undone. 
On Evesham's plain, &c 

Each righteous lord who braved the sword, 

And for our safety died, 
With conscience pure shall aye endure. 

Our martyred saint beside. 40 

That martyred saint was never faint 

To ease the poor man's care : 
With gracious will he shall fulfill 

Our just and earnest prayer. 
On Evesham's plain, &c. 

On Montfort's breast a hair-cloth vest 45 

His pious soul proclaimed ; 
With ruffian hand the ruthless band 

That sacred emblem stained.^ 
And to assuage their impious rage 

His lifeless corpse defaced; 50 

Whose powerful arm long saved from harm 

The realm his virtues graced. 
On Evesham's plain, &C' 
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Now all draw near, companions dear^ 

To Jesus let us pray^ 
That Montfort's heir his grace maj share^ 65 

And learn to heaven the way. 
No priest I name : none, none I blame, 

Nor aught of ill surmise : 
Yet, for the love of Christ above, 

I praj be churchmen wise. CO 

Or Evesham's plain, &c. 

No good I ween of late is seen, 

By earl or baron done ; 
Nor knight or squire to fame aspire, 

Or dare disgracie to shun. 
Faith, truth are fled, and in their stead 65 

Do vice and meanness rule : 
E'en on the throne may soon be shown 

A flatterer or a fool. 
On Evesham's plain, &c. 

Brave martyred chief! no more our grief 

For thee or thine shall flow : 70 

Among the blest in heaven ye rest 

From all your toils below. 
But for the few, the gallant crew. 

Who here in bonds remain, 
Christ condescend their woes to end, 75 

And break the tyrant's chain. 

On Evesham's plain is Montfort slain, 

Well skill'd the war to guide : 
TSliere streams his gore shall all deplore 
Fair England's power and pride. 80 
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9. On Eves?Min*» plain.'] Evesham is a borough town in the county 
of Worcester. It owed its origin to the abbey which once stood there, 
and is situated on a peninsula formed by the river Avon. It is famous 
as the scene of the second grreat battle between the king's forces, 
commanded by Prince Edward, and the barons, in the reign of Henry 
HI., which took place August 4, 1265, in some large fields near the 
town, and ended in the total defeat of the latter. 

13. Ere Tuesdays sun its course had run.] The Earl «f Leicester had 
set out from Hereford on Sunday, August 2, and had crossed the Severn 
at Eempsey, four miles south of Worcester. There he halted for 
awhile, and on the next evening marched forward, arriving the same 
night at Evesham, where the army was well received by the monks. 
Mass was celebrated, and the king took his breakfast, * Die Martis mane 
versus Ewesham iter arripuit .... dominus rex cum suis voluit jen- 
tacnlari, quod et fttotnm est. Noluit autem domiAus Symon de Monte- 
forti IbldenLaliquid dbi capere.' 

15, 16. While nuh'd toftght each gallant knight. 
Their dastard vassals Jled, 
Leicester had expected to be joined by his son, who was on the 
way to meet him with large reinforcements, especially of foot soldienh 
The barons were in fact surprised at Evesham, while still unprepared 
for the decisive conflict. Of the infantry present, many, including a 
large body of Welsh, made ofC at an early period of the action. 

19. Ifbr strength nor skill to EdwarcTs toill.] Prince Edward was the 
eldest son of Henry ni., by Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence, 
and was bom June 16, 1239. He commanded the army which was levied 
against the barons before the battle of Lewes, and was taken prisoner 
there. He escaped, and a year afterwards won this dedaive battle, 
which restored his father to freedom and power. He acceded to the 
throne ▲.d. 1272, and began a reign which is justly considered one of 
the most splendid in our history. 

28. Nor less at ^ine than Beckefs shrine.] The fame of the miracles 
which were wrought at the tomb of St. Thomas Becket attracted 
crowds of pilgrims from all parts of Europe, and Canterbury ' emerged 
into a glory which rivalled Compostello or Cologne.' Sec, in ' Murray's 
Handbook of the Cathedrals,' an account of the dedication of the 
shrine. Befer also to Stanley, ' Memorials of Canterbury.' 

29. Deipenser true, the good Sir Hugh.] Hugh le Despenser was for- 
merly in the service of Richard of Cornwall, king of the Romans, 
and accompanied him abroad in 1257. After the passing of the Oxford 
statutes his merits recommended him to the barons for the office of 
Chief Justiciary. From this he had been dismissed by the king, and 
remaining a staunch adherent of the national party, he was slain with 
De Montfort at Evesham. 
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88. Sir Hmr^s /o^*] Sir Henry de Moutfort was the eldest son of 
the Earl of Leicester, and fell fighting by his father's aide. 

86. ByQlouGUia'ihaUundoM.I Afterthebattleof Lewes, the Barl of 
Gloucester, either dissatisfied with the march of affairs, or jealons of 
De Montfort's supremacy and popularity, went o-ver to the king's side, 
and at the battle of Evesham appeared in arms against his former 
associates. His defection was one of the determining causes of the defeat 
of the barons. Deserting his party he deceived many, and his treachery 
seems to have made a deep impression. A oontemiwrary Latin poet 
seems to indicate that it had been rather suspected beforehand : 

O' comes GlovemisB, comple quod coepisti, 
Niti clattdcu congrue, multos decepisti. 

45. OnMonf/orfsbreastahodr-elothve^ 
His pious soul proclaimed. 

Under the armour of a knight to find the coarse rough serge of a 
monk was deemed a sign of unquestionable piety. It will be remem- 
bered that on the murder of Becket in Canterbury Cathedral, the 
enthusiasm of his monkish attendants reached its highest pitch when, 
tearing aside his archiepiscopal vestments, a robe of sackcloth, and this 
too swarming with vermin, was discovered beneath them. 

72. From all your toils below.] Sir James Mackintosh remarks upon 
De Montfort's death: ' He died unconscious of the Imperishable name 
which he acquired by an act which he probably considered of very* 
small importance, the summoning a parliament of which the Lower 
House was composed,' as it has ever since been formed, of knights of the 
shire and members for cities and boroughs. He thus unknowingly de- 
termined that England was to be a free country, and he was the blind 
instrument of disclosing to the world that great institution of repre- 
sentation, which was to introduce into popular government a r^fularity 
and order far more perfect than had heretofore been purchased by sub- 
mission to absolute power, and to draw forth liberty from confinement 
in single cities to a fitness for being spread over territories which ex- 
perience does not forbid us to hope may be as vast as ever have been 
grasped by the iron gripe of a despotic conqueror.' Dr. Shlrl^ also, 
towards the close of his article in the * QiiArterly Bevlew,' above re- 
ferred to, says : * The victor at Evesham was the true pupil of the 
vanquished; and the statesmanship of Montfort is interwoven warp 
and woof into the government of Edward I.' 

74. Who here in Ifonds remain.'} Alluding to the fate of those who 
escaped with life, but were made prisoners on the field of battle. 
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SIR PATRICK SFEN8, 

The fine old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens has always been 
accepted as ancient and authentic by the most competent 
judges, though the same critics are by no means agreed as to 
the actual historical occurrence of which it has preserved the 
tradition. It has generally been referred to the time of 
Alexander III. of Scotland, but it is a disputed point whether 
the circumstance of the Toyage and disastrous shipwreck is 
to be connected with the bringing home of the Maid of 
Norway, the granddaughter of Alexander, who inherited the 
.crown at his death ; or with- the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret to Eric, king of Norway, whither she was conducted 
with a splendid retinue. Sir Walter Scott has adopted the 
former vie'v^ and thinks that the ballad may record some un- 
successful attempt to bring home the ' Maid * previous to the 
embassy which was despatched for her by the regency of 
Scotland, after the death of her grandfather ; and though 
there is no historical account of this expedition, he contends 
that such silence cannot invalidate tradition. But it would 
certainly appear strange that a disaster of such magnitude, 
and one so calculated to lay hold of the imagination, should 
have been altogether passed over by the chroniclers, and Mr. 
Motherwell, in his 'Antientand Modern Minstrelsy,' has 
accordingly argued against this theory. In his opinion, it 
commemorates the fate which, on the return voyage to Scot- 
land, befell those noblemen who had accompanied the Prin- 
cess Maigaret across the seas, to celebrate her marriage 
with Eric, king of Norway. For this version of the story 
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there is at least a slight historical foimdation, aod it may on the 
whole perhaps be accepted as the most probable one. It is 
related by Fordiin that numj distingoished persons did in 
fact follow in the suite of the princess, to grace her nuptials, 
and that of these several perished in a storm while on their 
way back to Scotland. * Post Tero nuptias solemniter cele- 
bratas, dicti abbas etBemardus et alii plures in redeundo sunt 
submersL' (Fordun/ Sootichronicon.' Wintoun/ Chronicle/) 



Thb KiNGh sits in Dunfermline town 

Drinking the blude-red wine : 
' whare will I get a skeely skipper 

To sail this new ship of mine P ' 

np and spake an eldem knight 5 

Sat at the king's right knee : 
' Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailoi 

That ever sailed the sea.' 

Our king has written a braid letter, 

And sealed it yvV his hand, 10 

And sent it to sir Patrick Spens 

Was walking on the sand. 

To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o*er the faem ; 
The king's daughter to Noroway 15 

'Tib thou maun bring her hame. 

The first word that sir Patrick read, 

Sae loud laughed he ; 
The neist word that sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his ee. 20 

' who is this has done this deed, 

And tauld the king o' me, 
To send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea P 
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'Be it 'wind or weety belt hail or sleety 25 

Oar ship must sail the faem : 
The king's daughter to Noroway 

"lis we must bring her hame.' 

They hoisted their sails on Monenday mom^ 
Wi' a' the speed they may : 30 

They hae landed safe in Noroway, 
Upon a Wodensday. 

They hadna been a week a week 

In Noroway but twae, 
When that the lords of Noroway 35 

Began aloud to say : 

'Ye Scottishmen spend a* our king's goud, 

And a' our queenis fee. 
' Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud, 

Fu* loud I hear ye lie 5 40 

For I brought as mickle white monie 

As gane my men and me. 
And I brought a half-fou o' gude red goud 

Out o'er the sea wi' me. 

Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men a' 45 

Our gude ship sails the mom.' 
* Now ever alak ! my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm : 

I saw the new moon late yestreen 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm : 50 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear well oome to harm V 

They hadna sailed upon the sea 

A day but barely three. 
Till loud and boisterous grew the wind 55 

And gurly grew the sea. 
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The ankers brak, and the top mast lap. 

It was sic a deadly storm : 
And the waves cam o'er the broken ship^ 

Till a' her sides ^were torn. 60 

' where will I get a good sailor 

To tak my helm in hand ; 
Till I gae up to the tall topmast 

To see if I can spy land P * 

' here am I a sailor gude, 65 

To tak the helm in hand. 
Till you go up to the tall topmast, 

But I fear youll ne'er spy land/ 

He hadna gane a step a stepi 

A step bujt barely ane, 70 

When a bolt flew out of our goodly ship 

And the salt sea it came in. 

* G^ fetch a web o' the silken claith^ 

Anither o' the twine, 
And wap them into our ship's side 75 

And let na' the sea come in.' 

They fetched a web o' the silken claith, 

Anither o' the twine, 
And they wrapped them into that gude ship's side, 

But still the sea cam' in. , 80 

laith, laith were our good Scots lords 

To weet their milk-white hands : 
But lang ere a' the play was ower 

They wat their gouden bands. 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 85 

To weet their cork-heeled shoon : 
But lang ere a' the play was played 

They wat their hats aboun. 
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And mony was the feather-bed 

That fluttered in the faem ; 90 

And monj was the glide lord's son 

That never mair cam hame. 

The ladies wrung their fingers white, 

The maidens tore their hair, 
A* for the sake of their true loves 95 

For them thejil see nae mair. 

lang lang may the ladies eit 

Wr their £ans into their hands 
Before they see sir Patrick Spens 

Come sidling to the land! 100 

And lang lang may the maidens sit 

wr their goud kaims in their hair, 
Awaiting for their ain dear loves, 

For them they'll see nae mair ! 

Half ower, half ower to Aberdour 105 

It's fifty fathoms deep ; 
And there lies gude sir Patrick Spens 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet. 
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1. The ting tits in Dunfermline town.} Alexander HE. sncoeeded 
his father Al^cander II. a.d. 1249, being then in bis eighth year. Only 
two yean later he married the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry 
in. of Bngland, at York. Alexander had seyeral children by his 
marriage with theBngUshprinioeaB, bat they aU unhappily died before 
their father, and though <m the death of his queen he married again, he 
did not Uye to have issue by his second wife. Biding in the dusk of 
eyening by the edge of the clilfis in Fife, his horse started or stumbled, 
and threw the king over the rocks. He was killed on the efpot. 

Dunfermline is situated about six miles from Queen's Ferry, on the 
opposite shores of the Frith of Forth. The tower there is said to have 
been built by Malcolm Oanmore, and the palace by him, or by his son 
David I. It was in early days a favourite residence of the Scottish 
kings, and the seat of government. The abbey church succeeded to 
lona as the place of sepulture of the royal family. David, seoond son 
of Bobert Bruce, was bom in the palace, and the body of the good King 
Bobert was interred under a marble stone in the church. The name is 
constantly occurring in Scottish history. 

7. Sir Patrick Spene is Vu beet eailor 
That ever sailed the sea, 

Mr. Aytoun, in his ' Ballads of Scotland,' has the following interesting 
note upon Sir Patrick Spens : * It is true,' he says, ' that the name of 
Sir Patrick Spens is not mentioned in history, but I am able to state 
that tradition has preserved it. In the little Island of Papa Stromsay, 
one of the Orcadian group, lying over against Norway, there is a large 
grave or tumulus, which has been known to the inhabitants from time 
immemorial as the " grave of Sir Patrick Spens." The Scottish ballads 
were not early current in Orkney, a Scandinavian country, so it ia 
very unlikely that the poem could have originated the name. The 
people know nothing beyond the traditional appellation of the spot ; 
they have no tale to tell.' 

13. ToMrouHxff^. That is, Norway. 

23. To send us out, at this time of ffear. 
To sail upon the sea t 

There was a natural dread of navigating the tempestuous northern 
seas in winter ; but if it is to be assumed from these lines that the voyage 
was made at that time of the year, it could not very well be reconciled 
with Mr. Motherwell's view of its olq'ect— at least the ships which carried 
out the Princess Margaret and her suite appear to have sailed in August 
(see following note). By an Act of the Scottish Parliament, it was or- 
dained ' that no ship shoidd be freighted out of the kingdom with any 
staple goods betwixt the feast of St. Simon's day and Jude and Candle- 
mas.' 
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29. They hoisted their saUs on Monendajf mom.} The marriage of 
Mai^rairet with the king of Norway is noticed by Wintoun in hie 
chronicle under the year 1281. 

' The nest yhere f olnand 

The kyngis Douchtyr of Scotland 

This Alysandyrs the thyrd that fayre May 

With the king was weddyt of Norwiiy. 

Margret ache was callyd by name 

Ck)mmendyt fayre and of gad fame. 

Of August that yhere the twelfth day 

Hyr voyage ache tuk til Norway 

In the Aasumptyowne of our Lady 

Bche tdiare ressuYoyd was honorably.' 

Motherwdl hag laboriously calculated that August 12, 1282, did in 
fact fall upon a Monday, and the feast of the Assumption of the 
Vii^in is celebrated on the third day afterwards, namely, the 15th. The 
coincidence of days is certainly remarkable. 

49. / saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi the auld moon in her arm, 

* When the moon is about three or four days old, the part of her disc 
which is not enlighiened by the sun appears to an observer, in serene 
weather, to be faintly illuminated by light reflected from the earth : 
and the horns of the enlightened part seem to project b^ond the old 
moon, as if they were part of a sphere considerably larger in diameter 
than the unenlightened part. This phenomenon is vulgarly called "the 
old moon in the new moon's arms.** ' (Rees, ' Cyclopeedia.') The atmo- 
spheric oooditioDS which render this appearance visible seem to have 
been regarded as portending storm. 

105. ffa^ ower, half o*"^ A> Alterdour,'] Aberdour is a smaU village 
on the coast of Fife, about three mUes west ot Bumtialaiid. Some copies 
of the ballad read * Aberdeen,' and it is of little consequence which 
version is adopted. The shipwreck is believed to have taken place mid- 
way between Norway and Scotland ; but as Sir Patrick Bpens is said to 
have sailed from the Frith of Forth, he may have been making to the 
same point on his voyage home. 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTEBBOUBNE. 

An undying interest has gathered round the famous battle 
of Otterboume altogether out of proportion to, and indepen- 
dent of, any permanent effect which resulted from it ; and no 
event more aptly illustrates the nature and special charac- 
teristics of popular poetry. Ab a typical border contest, in 
which the rivalry and hatred of the two nations— of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch — ^was evinced in its deadliest form, it com- 
mended itfielf alike to the minstrels on either side of the 
border. As a gallantly contested action, fought out for 
mere fighting's sake between the bravest warriors of two 
brave people, unauthorised and unsummoned by their re- 
spective governments, it appealed to the imagination of all 
those who loved to dwell upon gallant feats of arms, and has 
been recorded in the authentic and picturesque narrative 
of Sir John Froissart, who received his account from actual 
eye-witnesses of the conflict. The story of the battle, as we 
read it in the pages of his chronicle, is in truth a poem in 
prose, and will, for our purpose, form so fitting a prelude to 
the three following ballads, which represent the popular 
memories of the same transaction, that it may be well to 
give it here with due compression. It was the summer of 
1388. The attention of the king of England, Eichard II., 
who but three years before had led an army into Scotland, 
and had ravaged the country as far as Edinburgh, was now 
so fully occupied by domestic dissensions that it seemed to 
the lords and knights of Scotland a favourable opportunity 
for reprisals. The time, they thought, for revenge was come, 
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and at a meeting held at Aberdeen they bound themselyeB to 
appear with all the forces at their command, at the castle of 
Jedburgh, early in the ensuing month of August. But of 
this corenaut none of them made their king privy, * for they 
sayd among themselves their king was no man of war.' On the 
day appointed — St. Oswald's Day, August 6 — they assembled 
in large numbers, variously estimated at from 30,000 to 
40,000 fighting men, but the meeting was adjourned to a 
small church in the forest of Southdean. Here, by the 
capture of a spy, they obtained information of the prepara- 
tions which had been made in England to resist their attack, 
and it was determined that the larger part of the army should 
march oif to the right in the direction of Carlisle, while a 
smaller but chosen band should ascend the acclivity leading 
into Northumberland by Eedewire. We must follow the 
latter division. It comprised nearly 400 knights, squires, and 
men-at-arms, 2,000 infantry, all picked men and well mounted, 
together with attendants and camp followers amounting to 
6,000. It was commanded by James, Earl of Douglas, who 
had with him G-eorge, Earl of March and Dunbar, John Earl 
of Moray, Sir James and Sir David Lindsay, and other 
well-known chieftains. These marched with all speed straight 
for the bishopric of Durham, and moved with such rapidity 
and secrecy that the blaze and smoke of burning villages and 
homesteads was the first announcement of their arrival. 
Having spoiled and harried the larger part of the county 
of Durham, they began to draw back northwards, and, re- 
crossing the Tyne, marched down the river till they came to 
Newcastle. They encamped before the walls, but the town 
was by this time so full of defenders, who had hurried thither 
from the a<yacent counties, that there was no chance of taking 
it by assault. There were, however, constant skirmishes be- 
fore the gates, in which the two Percies, sons of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and both of them 'young, lusty knights,' were 
ever foremost. Among other single combats, there chanced 
to be one on horseback between the Earl of Douglas and 
Henry Percy. The latter was unhorsed, and as he fell hi6 
spear with its pennon, on which the silver crescent of the 
Percies was probably figured, was snatched from his handu 
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by Douglas, who waved it over hiB head, and said that * h« 
would bear the token into Scotland, and wonld set it on high 
oyer his castle at Dalkeith, that it might be seen fixmi far 
oSL* ' That thou shalt neyer accomplish, Earl Douglas,' said 
Per^. ' Then you must oome and seek it to-night, for I 
shall place it on the ground before my tent, and we will see 
if you venture to take it away.' The Scots then attempted 
to force their way into the city, but were driven back, and 
having watched aU night in expectation of being themselves 
attacked, next morning departed on their way to Scotland. 
Their road thither ran nearly as at present^ and towards 
evening * they lighted high on Otterboume,' an eminence to 
the north-west of a holt or wood above Greenchester, where 
th^ took up a position, and fortified their camp. On the 
following morning, Wednesday the 19th, they marched down to 
the tower of Otterboume, and assaulted it all day, 'till they 
were weaiy,' but with no effect. Then the lords 'drew to 
counsel,' and it was the opinion of the majority that they 
should retire quietly towards Carlisle ; but this advice was 
overruled by Douglas, who urged them to remain on the 
ground for two or three days more, that the tower might be 
again assailed, and that the Percy might still have a chance 
of recovering his lost pennon. Out of respect and lore for 
thor leader, the Scotch lords accepted his proposal, and set 
about securing themselves in their camp against any sudden 
attack. They had not long to wait for it. 

Sir Henry Percy and his brother had been ' sore displeased ' 
at the loss of their banner, and they felt that it would touch 
greatly their honour if they made no attempt to recover it 
The ^iglish knights, however, under the impression that the 
army of Douglas was but the vanguard of the whole Scottish 
host, dissuaded them from any immediate pursuit^ and con- 
soled them for the loss of their pennon, saying that as to that 
it was the mere fortune of war, and they some other day would 
win as much from the Douglas, or more. But whenmessengen 
came in with news of the movements of the Scottish army, of 
its march to Otterboume, and of the preparation which had 
been made to remain for some days in its encampment, and 
when they reported how small in fact was the strength of 
the enemy, a change came over the English counseL Sir 
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Hany Percy himself was glad at heart, and said, ' Syrs, let 
us leap upon our horses, for by the faith I owe to Qod and to 
my lord my father, I will go seek for my pennon and dis* 
lodge them this same night.' To this they aJl agreed, and were 
joyous, and every man made him ready. . His available force 
was an imposing one, amounting to 600 knights, squires, or 
men-at-arms, together with 8,000 infantry, and they set out at 
once, not deigning to wait for the Bishop of Durham, who was 
expected that evening at Newcastle with large reinforcements. 
Although compelled to regulate its pace by that of the foot* 
men, the FiUglish army made such a rapid advance that they 
stole upon the Scots towards evening. Wearied out after the 
fatigues of the day, the Scots had supped, and some of them had 
laid down to rest, ' thinking to rise early in the morning, in 
the cool of the day,* to make another assault upon the castle. 
* Looking fix>m the camp towards Newcastle, there would be 
high ground on the leSb and rear, on the right the river 
Bede winds through level haughs. Li front undulating 
ground descends southerly to the point where the Otter flows 
into the main stream.' * It was on the east side from the 
higher ground to the left that Percy prepared to attack. 

He lyglxted down upon his f ote ^ 

And BChoote his haraae ctone away. 

Since dining at Newcastle, the English had ridden or 
walked nearly thirty-two miles in a country without roads, 
but there was no thought of postponing the attack. Percy, 
to render his triumph more complete by securing the spoil 
and cutting off all retreat, sent a party to sweep round 
northward of the position occupied by the Scots, * to holde 
them in that they fled not away.' Tlie main body was to 
fall on and attadc them in their tents with the utmost 
rapidity. While this detachment was moving off by the 
right, Percy advanced with the main body, and swooped 
down upon that part of the camp which was occupied by 
servants and those in charge of the spoil, ' weening it had 
been the master's lodgings.' The error was a fortunate one 
for the Scots. For while the servants were making a stand 

« See White, ' Higtory of the Battle of Otterboume,' where much 
interesting local and other informatioii on the eal^ect may be found. 

a2 
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and skinnished with the English, the knights and men of 
arms, hastily, and some of them imperfectly, armed and ap- 
pareled themselves, each man under his banner and captain's 
pennon. 'The night was tax on, but the moon shone so 
bright, as and it had been in a manner day/ Douglas with 
the greater part of his best warriors at first drew back and 
occupied a position on higher ground above that on which 
the main body was engaged, but presently seeing that the 
Scots were hard pressed, charged down through straggling 
trees and copeewood, and fell directly on the right flank of 
the enemy. The Englishmen were 'sore astonied' at the 
suddenness and fierceness of the attack, but soon recovered 
themselves, and there began a * cruel battle.' At the first 
encoimter many were overthrown of both parties. In the 
meanwhile Sir T. Umphraville, with the detachment that had 
been sent round to cut off the retreat of the Scotch, finding 
no fugitives, contented himself with leaving a guard to 
secure the plunder, and retracing his steps with the bulk of 
the fighting-men, re-entered the camp on its north-east side. 
Guided by the shouts of the combatants he circled round the 
Scotch, and, rejoining his own countrymen, fell in on their 
right wing. A furious struggle then ensued. 'Cowardes 
there had no place, but hardiness reigned with goodly feats ^ 
of arms.' They fought by the light of the moon, and ever 
and anon, as a dark cloud overshadowed its face, they were 
compelled to rest on their arms, fearing in the obscurity to 
strike friend instead of foe. The spirit of national and per- 
sonal rivalry and hatred animated the combatants on either 
side. The two Percies burned to wipe out the disgrace 
which had fallen upon them by the loss of their flag, and no 
man was more eager to acquire praise and glory than 
Douglas. 'The Scottes showed great hardinesse, and 
fought merrily, with great desyre of honour.' The English- 
men were three to one. ' Howbeit,' adds Froissart, ' I say not 
but Englishmen did nobly acquit themselves, for ever the 
Englishmen had rather been slayne or taken in the place 
than fly.' And it seemed at first as though victory would 
crown their arms, for the Scots were thrown into some con- 
faajfyjx by the superior strength of the enemy, and were com- 
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pelled to give ground. But the tid« of war was stemmed and 
turned back by the heroic featfi of the Earl of Douglas. 
Seeing that the critical moment had arrived, * He took his 
axe in both hands and entered so into the press, that he 
made himself way in such wise that none durst approach 
near him, and he was so well armed that he bare well of 
such strokes as he received. Thus he went ever forward, 
like a hardy Hector, willing alone to conquer the field and 
to discomfit his enemies.^ But at last he was encoiintered 
with three spears all in one, and was borne sore woimded to 
the earth. All through the stress of battle his two squires 
and his chaplain and remained close by his side. The former 
were both killed, but his chaplain, Bicbard Lundie, though him^ 
self wounded, stood over the body of the dying warrior defend- 
ing it from further harm. Meanwhile, on the other side, the 
Percies had been acquitting themselves right nobly, and Sir 
Balph had forced his way so deep into the enemies' rank, 
that he was surrounded, roughly handled, and at last, 
bleeding from many a grievous wound, was obliged to sur- 
render himself to a Scottish knight. When the Scotch, who 
had followed the Earl of Douglas as near as they could, 
came up with him, they found him in evil case, and his 
cousin Sir John Sinclair leaning over him, asked how he did. 
' Bight evil, cousin ; but, thanked be Gx>d, there have been but 
few of my ancestors who have died in a bed ; but, cousin, I 
require you to revenge me, for I reckon myself but dead, for 
my heart fainteth oftentimes.' He then begged them to 
conceal his death, the news of which would dishearten his 
own party and encourage the English. He prayed them, too, 
to lift up his standard, and to raise again his war-ciy of 
* Douglas.' Eager for revenge, the Scotch thereupon pressed 
their attack with renewed vigour. And to say truth, the 
English * were sorer travailed than the Scots.' They were 
near out of breath with their fast going and long march from 
Newcastle, while the Scotch were fresh and well rested. 
Towards morning the line was broken, and the ground was 
occupied by larger or smaller detachments, all still fiercely 
contending. In the centxe Sir Harry Percy, fighting valiantly 
in single combat with Sir John Montgomery, was wounded 
and taken prisoner. Even then the English would not fly» 
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but maintained the wayering fight with many signal feats of 

valour. 

Thete was no trake, that ther wolde flye. 

The sun rose at last on this wild scene of slaughter and 
confusion, and disclosed to the Scots the full extent of their 
victory. The English were in retreat from all parts of the 
field. The chase endured * for a five English miles, and had 
the Scots been in sufficient number none would have es- 
caped, they must all hare been either taken or slain.* 

Such was the battle of Otterboume, and we cannot 
wonder that it should haye made an indelible impression upon 
the popular imagination, and should have become a fruitful 
source of popular song. In the two historical ballads, the 
main features, the broad outlines of the contest, have with more 
or less detail been preserved with some general regard to 
truth ; but, as will be observed in the more mythical version 
of Ohevy Chase, the nationalities have been altogether in- 
verted. There it is a Percy who makes his raid into Scot- 
land, instead of a Douglas invading England. But however 
the fact may have been discoloured or distorted, the memory 
of a signal duel between the two nations, and between Percy 
and Douglas as their representatives, long survived ; and it is 
said that even so late as the last century, at the fire-sides of 
Northumberland, during winter evenings, the feats and 
prowess of these two chiefs was a never-ending theme. 
(* Chronique de Jean Froissart,* cap. cxvi. &c. White, ut 
tupra. Burton, * Histoiy of Scotland,' iii. 58.) 



English Veesion. 

• FTTTE I. 

It felle abowght the Lamaase tyde. 
When husbonds wynn ther haye, 

The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd hym to ryde, 
In Inglond to take a praye. 

The Yerlle of Fyffe withowghten etryfife, 

He bowynd him over Sulway : 
The grete wolde ever together ryde ; 

That race they may rue for aye. 
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Over Ottercap hill they came in^ 

And 80 down by Kodelyffecragge; 10 

Upon Grene Leyton they lyghted down, 

Styrande many a stagge : 

And boldly brente NorthomberlondO; 

And haryed many a town; 
They dyd our English men grete wronge, 15 

To battell that were not bowyn. 

Than spake a heme upon the bent. 

Of comforte that was not colde, 
And saydy 'We have brent Northomberland, 

We have all wealth in holde. 20 

' Now have we harried all Bamboroweshire/ 
All the welth in the worlde have wee ; 

I rede we ryde.to New Castell, 
So styll and stalwurthlye.' 

Uppon the morrowe when it was daye 25 

The standards schone full biyghte ; 
To the New Castelle the toke the waye. 

And thether they cam fulle lyght 

Sir Heniy Percy laye at the Newe Castelle 
I tell you withowten drede : 30 

He had byn a march-man all his dayes, 
And kepte Barwycke upon Twede. 

To the New Castell when they cam. 

The Skottes they cryde on hyght, 
* Sir Harye Percy, and thow byste within, 35 

Come to the fylde and fyght : 

' For we have brente Northomberlande 

Thy eritage good and ryght : 
And syne my logeyng I haye take, 

With my brande dubbed many a knight/ 40 
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Sir Harry Percy came to the walles, 
The Skottifih oste for to se ; 

* And thow hast brente Northumberland, 

Full aore it reweth me. 

' If thou hast haryed all Bambaroweshire, 45 

Thou hafit done me grete envye : 
For the trespaase thou hast me done. 

The tone of us shall dye.' 

* Where shall I byde the ? * sayd the Douglas, 

' Or where wylte thou come to me P 60 

At Otterbome in the hygh waye, 

Ther maist thou well logeed be. 

..» 

' The roo full rekeless ther sche rinnes, 

To make the game and glee : 

The fawcon and the fesaunt both '* 55 

Among the holts on hee. 

' Ther maist thou have thy wealth at will 
. Well looged ther maist be.' 
' It shall not be long, or I come the tyll/ 
Sayd Sir Harry Percye. 60 

* Ther shall I byde thee/ sayd the Dowglas, 

* By the fayth of my bodye.* 

' Thither shall I come/ sayd Sir Harry Percy : 

* My troth I plyght to thee.' 

A pype of wine he gave them over the walles, 65 

For soth, as I yow saye : 
Ther he made the Douglas drinke. 

And all hys hoste that daye. 

The Dowglas turned him homewards agayne 
For sotli withowten naye, 70 

He tooke his logeing at Otterbome 
Uppon a Wedyns-day : 
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And then he pyght his standard down 

Hys gettyng more and lesse^ 
And syne he warned his men to goo 75 

To choose ther geldyngs gresse. 

A Skottishe knight hoved upon the bent 

A wache I dare well say : 
So was he ware on the noble Percy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 80 

He prycked to his pavyleon dore 

As fast as he might ronne^ 
' Awaken Dowglas/ cried the knight, 

' For hys love, that sits on throne. 

' Awaken Douglas/ cried the knight, 85 

' For thou maist waken with wynne, 

Tender have I spied the prowde Percy 
And seven standards with him.' 

* Nay, by my trowth/ the Douglas sayd, 

It is but a fetyned taylle : 90 

He durste not loke on my bred banner 
For all Inglonde so haylle. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the New Castell, 

That stonds so fayre on Tyne ? 
For all the men the Percy hade, 95 

He cowlde not garre me ones to dyne/ 

He stepped out at his pavelyon dore 
To loke and it were lesse : 

* Araye you, lordyngs, one and all 

For here begynse no peysse. 100 

' The yerl of Mentaye thou art my erne 

The forwarde I give to thee : 
The yerle of Huntlay cawte and keen 

He schall with the be. 
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* The Lord of Bowghan in annuie bryght 105 

On the other hand he schall be : 
Lord Johnstone and Lord Maxwell 
They to schall be with me. 

* Swynton fayre fylde upon your pryde, 

To batell make you bowen : 110 

Sir Davy Scotte, Sir Walter Stewarde, 
Sir John of Agurstone.' 

TYTHE n. 

The Percye came before his oste, 

Wych was ever a gentylle knight, 
Upon the Dowglas lowde gan he crye, 115 

' I will hold that I have hyght : 

* For thou hast brente Northomberlonde 

And done me grete en^ye : 
For thys trespasse thou hast me done. 
The tone of us shall dye.' 120 

The Dowglas answerde him agayne 

With grete wordes uppon hee, 
And sayd, 'I have twenty against thy one, 

Byholde and thou maist see.' 

Wyth that the Percy was grieved sore 125 

For soth as I you say : 
He lyghted down upon his fote 

And schoote his horsse cl^e away. 

Every man saw that he did soo 

That ryaU was in every rowght ; 130 

Every man schoote hys horsse him froo 

And lyght him rownde abowght. 

Thus Sir Hary Percy toke the fylde. 

For soth as I you saye : 
Jesu Christ in hevyn on hyght 135 

Dyd help hym well that daye. 
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But nyne thousand there was no moo ; 

The chronykle will not layne : 
Forty thousand Skottes and fowre. 

That day fowght tiiem agayne. 140 

But when the battel byganne to joyne, 

In haste ther came a knight. 
Then letters fayie furth has he tayne. 

And thus he sayd full ryght : 

' My lord, your father he gretes you well 145 

With many a noble knight : 
He desires yow to bide 

That he may see this fyght. 

' The Baron of Graystoke ys com out of the west 
With hym a noble company ; 150 

All they loge at your father^s this night 
And the battel fayne would they see.' 

* For Jesus love/ sayd Sir Hary Percy, 

< That died for yow and me, 
Wend to my lorde my father agayne 155 

And saye thou saw me not wil^ yee : 

' My troth is plighted to yon Skottish knight, 

It nedes me not to layne, 
That I shulde byde hym upon this bent, 

And I have hys trowth agayne : 160 

' And if that I wende off this grownde 

For soth unf oughten away. 
He wold me call a kowarde knight 

In hys londe another day. 

' Yet had I leyer to be rynde and rent, 165 

By Mary that mykell maye ; 
Than ever my manhood scholde be reprovyd 

Wyth a Skotte another daye. 
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' Wherefore echote, archers, for my sake. 
And let scharpe arrowes flee : 170 

Mynstrells, play up for your wariflon, 
And well quyt it shall be. 

< Every man thinke on his true love 

And marke him to the Trenite : 
For to God I make mine avowe 175 

Thys day will I not flee.' 

The blodye Harte in the Bowglas armes 

Hys standarde stode on high ; 
That every man might full well knowe : 

By syde stode starres thre : 180 

The whyte lion on the Inglish parte 

Forsoth.as I you sayne : 
The Lucetts and the Cressawnts both ; 

The Skottes fought them agayne. 

Uppon Saint Andrewe lowde can they crye, 185 
And thryse they schowte on hyght, 

And syne marked them one owr Inglysshe men^ 
As I have told you lyght. 

Saint G«orge the bryght, our ladies knight 
To name they were full fayne, 190 

Our Englishmen they cryde on hyght 
And thryse the schowte agayne. 

With that sharp arrows began to flee 

I tell you in sertayne ; 
Men of arms began to joyne 195 

Many a doughty man was ther slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglas met 

That either of other was fayne : 
They schapped together, while that the swette 

With swords of fine Gollayne. 200 
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Till the blood from their bassonets ranne 

As the roke doth in the rayne. 
' Yelde the to me/ eayd the Dowglas, 

' Or else thou schalt be slayne : 

For I see by thy bright bassonet 205 

Thou art some man of might ; 
And so do I by thy burnished brande 

Thou art an earl or else a knight.' 

' By my good faythe,' said the noble Percy, 
' Now hast thou rede full right 210 

Yet will I never yelde me to thee 
While I may stonde and fyghV 

They swapped together, while that they swette, 

With swordes scharp and long ; 
Each on other so faste they beete 215 

Till their helmes cam in peyses down. 

The Percy was a man of strength 

I tell you in this stounde, 
He smote ihe Dowglas at tiie swordes length 

That he fell to the growynde. 220 

The sworde was scharp and sore can byte 

I tell you in certayne ; 
To the harte he cowde him smyte. 

Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The stonderds stood still on eke syde 225 

With many a grevous groan ; 
Ther the fowght the day, and all the night, 

And many a dowghty man was 'slone ' 

There was no £reke, that ther wolde flye 
But stifflye in stowre can stond, 230 

Ych one hewing on other whyll ikej might drye 
With many a baylleful brande. 
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Ther was slayne upon the Skottes side^ 

For fioth and sertenly, 
Sir James a Dowglas tiier was slayne 235 

That day that he cowde dye. 

• 
The yerlle Mentaye of he was slayne, 

Giyseley groned uppon the grownd ; 
Sir Davy Scott, Sir Walter Steward 
Sir John of Agurstone. 240 

Sir Charles Morray in that place 

That never a fote would fly ; 
Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Dowglas dyd he die. 

Ther was slayne uppon the Scottish side ; 245 

For soth as I yow saye, 
Of four and fourty thousand Scots 

Went but eighteen awaye. 

Ther was slayne uppon the Ynglishhe syde 
For soth and sertenlye, 250 

A gentell knight^ Sir John Fitzhugh, 
It was the more pitye. 

Sir James HareboteU ther was slayne, 

For hym ther hartes were sore, 
The gentyll Loyell ther was slayne 255 

That the Percy's standard bore. 

Ther was slayne uppon the English parte, 

For soth as I you saye ; 
Of nine thousand English men 

Five hundert cam awaye. 260 

The others were slayne in the fylde 

Christ kepe ther sowles from woe, 
Seying ther was so fewe &yndes 

Agcdnst 80 many a foe. 
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Then on the mome they mayd them beeres 266 

Of bjrch and haysell graye : 
Many a widow with wepyng teres 

Ther makes they fette awaye. 

This firay began at Otterboine 

Betwene the nyght and the daye ; 270 

Ther the Dowglas lost his life, 

And the Percy was led awaye. 

Then was there a Scottish prisoner tayne. 
Sir Hugh Mongomery was his name^ 

For soth as I you saye, 275 

He borowed the Percy home agayne. 

Now let us all for the Percy pray 

To Jesu most of myght. 
To bring his sowle to the biysse of heyen 

For he was a gentyll knight. 280 



8. The dowghlyt DotogUuse.} Jamee, Earl of Douglas and Har, was 
the son of William first Earl of t>onglas, by Lady Margaret Mar, 
daughter of Donald Earl of Mar, and was bom about the year 1350. In 
1871 he was married to the daughter of King Bobert 11., and in 1878 
was knighted by his father, Earl William, on the field of batUe, near 
Melrose. He succeeded to the earldom probably in 1884, and four 
years afterwards, while leading the last of many forays into England, 
was dain at the battle of Otterboume. 

5. The Yerlle cf F^e^l Bobert Stuart, Earl of Fif^ was the second 
son of King Bobert II. He led that divisi<ni of the Scottish army which 
entered England on the western marches l>y Carlisle * over Solway,* that 
is, orer Solway Frith. 

9. Over Ottereap Ml they eame in,} That is, the Earl of Douglas and 
his party. All the places named in this stansa are well known in 
Northumberland, and the march of the army may still be easily 
traced. 

21. BamXfotwoethire.} A. large tract of the county oi Northumber- 
land was so called from the town and castle of Bamborough, which is 
said formerly to haye been the residence of the kings of Northumbiia. 
The Oastle of Bamborougb is situated about five miles from the town 
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of Belford, and standB on a grand baaaltio rock, ridng about 150 feet 
above the level of the sea. The position is one of great nataral strength, 
and a fortress is said to have been built xipon it by Ida, king of Bere- 
nicia, in the middle of the sixth century. This is the 

* King Ida's castle, hnge and aqnare,* 

of Marmlon. As a post cf vantage, its name frequently oocun in 
the history of the snooeeding centuries. (See Hozris, ' Marmion,' n. 
viii. 21, note.) 

23. New Ccutdl.'} The town of Newcastle is sLtuated on the north 
bank of the River Tyne, eight or ten miles from its mouth. Previous 
to the Ck>nqu€et it was called Monkchester, and its present name was 
derived from a caatle erected there by Eobert, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror. It was in former days a place of great resort for pilgrims, 
who came to visit the holy weU of Jesus Mount, a mile to the north and 
east of the town, and has been the scene of many interesting events in 
the history of Bngland. 

29. Sir Henry Percy.} Sir Henry Percy, the eldest son of Lord Percy, 
afterwards Earl of Northumberland, by Margaret, daughter of Ralph, 
Lord NeviUe, was bom about the year 1866. He was knighted soon 
after the coronation of Richard II., and being at the siege of Berwick 
with his father, * acquitted himself so valiantly that he gained singular 
commendation.' In 1885, he was appointed one of the Ck>mmis8ioners for 
guarding the Marches towards Scotland, and Governs of Berwick in 
the following year. In these capacities he dieplayed so much activity 
against the Scots, that they called him derisively * Hotspur.' In his 
twenty-third year he was made prisoner at the battle of Otterboume, 
but must have been soon ransomed, for a little later we find him once 
more Warden of the Marches. After the accession of Henry lY., honours 
and employments were heaped upon the Percies, and in the third year 
of the new reign they gained at Homildon a triumphant victoiy against 
their old enemies the Scots. But causes of dissatisfaction arose, and the 
discontent of the Percies broke out into open rebellion. It ended fatally 
for them at the great battle of Shrewsbury, where the rebels were 
totally defeated, and Hotspur himself was slain fighting desperatdy. 

32. Barwycke upon Twede.} The town of Berwick is situated on a 
gentle declivity on the north bank of the River Tweed, close to its 
mouth. Its position on the confines of the two countries made it 
always a post of the highest importance throughout the interminable 
border and other wars between England and Scotland. In the year 
1482, it was formally ceded to the English Crown, in whose poflaession 
it ever afterwards remained, though it has never been actually in- 
corporated into English territory. 

01. At Otterbome in (he hygh waye,} Otterboume is a small village in 
the parish of Elsden, and takes its name from the * Otter,' a tributary of 
the larger river * Rede.' It is close on the line of the old Roman road 
to the north. 
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58. 7%e TOO full rekeless fher sche rinnes.} It is stated by Dr. Percj 
that even as late as the reign of Gteorge I. roebucks were to be found 
on the waste lands in the neighbourhood of Hexham. 

72. Uppon a Wedyns-day.} There is some authority for this. Harding 
says that the battle was fought on St. Oswald's Day, which this year 
did fall upon a Wednesday. But his statement can scarcely be correct. 
The meeting of the Scots at Jedburgh was appointed for St. Oswald's 
Day, August 5, and the battle was probably fought on Wednesday 
August 19, a fortnight later. 

101. The yerl of Mentaye] i.e. Menteith. It is not dear who is here 
intended. This earldom was now vested in the Earl of Fife, and he 
commanded the division of the Scottish army which was invading the 
western counties. But it is better not to load the notes with a mere 
repetition of names, and for the future those only will be mentioned 
to which some picturesque incident can be attached, or which invite 
comment for the sake of historic aocuraoy. 

103. ITie yerle of HunOay.} The person so named here was in fact 
&.T John de Gtordon, a famous borderer, who lost his life in this battle. 
The earldom of Huntly was not created till the year 1445. The original 
ballad was therefore either posterior to this date, or was modified in 
accordance with the altered circumstances, 

109. Swynton.} Sir John Swinton, son of Henry de Swinton, was a 
mfui of ability and brave soldier. According to Fordun he rendered 
important service at Otterbourne, for, being a tried and powerful man, 
* he came sideways on the English lances, and struck them aside suc- 
cessively.' Again, at the battle of Homildon he played a noble pcurt, for 
when his countrymen were being struck dpwn l^ the fatal English 
arrows, he cried, * brethren in arms, why stand we thus to be struck 
down like deer by the arrows of the enemy ? Descend with me, and in 
the name of God we shall either overcome the English, or die as be- 
comes brave men.' On which, with Sir Adam Gtordon and others, he 
bore down upon the English ranks, but being unsniqported was slain. 

177. The hloodye Harte in the DowgUu armee, ire.] In this and the 
following stanza, the ancient arms cA the Douglas and Percy families 
are pretty accurately described. *If,' says Dr. Percy, *in the former 
stanza the readings were ''the crowned harte," and "above stood 
atarres three," it would be minutely exact at this day. Of the Percy 
famUy, one of the ancient badges or cognizances was a Whyte Lyon 
■tatant, and the SUwr Crescent continues to be used by them to this 
day ; they also give three Luces Argent for one of their quarters.* 

185. Uppon Saini Andrewe.} St. Andrew was the patron saint of Soot- 
land, as St. George of England. 

189. Scant Oeorge the lryght,'\ St. Gteorge is said to have been bom in 
Oappadocia, of noble Christian parents, and snitored martyrdom at 
NiOomedia, in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. In the time of our 
first Kormaa kings he was, so to say, chosen as the tutelar saint of 
England, and in a great national council held at Oxford in 1223 his 

H 
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feait WM onteed to be kept hcdy. Under his name and eodgn, King 
Sdward m., in the year 1330, instituted the most noble Order of the 
Garter, oonristing of twenty-five knights, besides the sovereign. 

874. ^ Euffh Mcngomery.l He was the eldest son of Sir John Mont- 
gomery. Aoootdtng to some writers he was UUed in the battle ; bnt 
other aooonnts, with which tiie ballad coincides, state that he was taken 
prisoner and was finally delivered ' for restoring of Percy.' The Scotch 
ballad, however, confounding father and son, makes the latter capture 
Percy. In * Chevy Chase,' again, Montgomery is made to slay the Pen^ 
in revenge for the death iA Douglas, and then himself to fa^ mortally 
wounded Igr the arrow of a Korthumlnrian archer. 



Scottish Vbesiow. 

It fell about the Lammas tyde, 

When the muir-men win their hay. 
The doughty Earl of Douglas rode 

Into England, to catch a prey. 

He chose the Gordons and the GhrsBmes^ 5 

With them the Lindesays^ light and gay : 

But the Jardines wolde not witii him ride 
And they rue it to this day. 

And he has burned the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambroughshire : 10 

And three good towers on Roxburgh fells^ 

He left them all on fire. 

And he marched up to Newcastle 

And rode it round about : 
' wha's the lord of this castle^ 15 

Or wha's the lady o 't ? ' 

But up spake proud Lord Percy then 

And but he spake hie : 
< I am the lord of this castle 

My wife's the lady gay.* 20 
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* If thou'rt the lord of this castle 

Sae weel it pleases me : 
For; ere I cross the border fells 

The tane of us shall die.' 

He took a lang spear in his hand; 25 

Shod with the metal free; 
And for to meet the Douglas there 

He rode right furiouslye. 

But how pale his lady look'd 

Frae aff the castle wa' 30 

When down, before the Scottish spear. 

She saw proud Percy fa'. 

' Had we twa been upon the green. 

And never an eye to see, 
I wad hsB had you flesh and fell, 35 

But your sword shall gae wi' mee.' 

^ But gae ye up to Otterbume, 

And wait there dayes three, 
And if I come not ere three days' end 

A fause knyght ca' ye me.' 40 

' The Otterbume's a bonnie bum, , 

'Tis pleasant there to be : 
But there is nought at Otterbume 

To feed my men and me. 

' The deer rins wild on hill and dale, 45 

The birds fly wild from tree to tree : 
But there is neither bread nor kale 

To fend my men and me. 

' Yet I will stay at Otterbume, 

Where you shall welcome be : 50 

And if ye come not at three days' end 

A fause Lord FU ca' thee.' 

h2 
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' Thither will I come/ proud Percy said, 

' By the might of our Ladye,' 
' There will I bid thee/ said the Douglas, 65 

My trowth I plight to thee.' 



4 



They lighted high on Otterbume 

Upon the bent sse brown : 
They lighted high on Otterbume, 

And threw their pallions down. 60 

And he that had a bonnie boy 

Sent out his horse to grass : 
And he that had not a bonnie boy 

His ain servant he was. 

But up then spake a little page 65 

Before the peep of dawn. 
' waken ye, waken ye, my good Lord 

For Percy's hard at hand.' 

* Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud, 

S8B loud I hear ye lie : 70 

For Percy had not men yestreen 

To dight my men and me. 

< But I h» dreamed a dreary dream 

Beyond the Isle of Sky, 
I saw a dead man win a fight 75 

And I think that man was I.' 

He belted on his good braid sword, 

And to the field he ran : 
But he forgot his helmet good, 

That should have kept his brain. 80 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu' fain. 
They swakked their swords till sair they swat, 

And the blood ran down like rain. 
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But Percy with his good broad eword, 85 

That could so sharply wound, 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow. 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot-page 

And said * Bun speedilie, 90 

And fetch my ain dear sister's son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery.' 

' My nephew good/ the Douglas sead, 

' What recks the death of ane, 
Last night I dreamed a dreary dream 95 

And I ken the day's thy ain. 

' My wound is deep^ I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 

And hide me by the braken bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lea. 100 

* bury me by the braken bush 

Beneath the blooming briar : 
Let never living mortal ken 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here.' 

He lifted up that noble Lord 105 

Wi' the saut tear in his ee : 
He hid him in the braken bush. 

That his merrie men might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near^ 
The spears in flinders flew. 110 

But mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The Gordons good in English blood. 

They steeped their hose and shoon : 
The Lindsays flew like fire about, 116 

Till all the fray was done. 
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The Percy and the Montgomery met. 

That either of other were fain : 
They swapped swords and they twa swat 

And aye the blade ran down between. 120 

' Yield thee, oh yield thee, Percy ! ' he said, 

* Or else I vow I'll lay thee low I ' 
* Whom to shall I yield/ said Earl Percy 

^ Now that I see it must be so P ' 

' Thou shalt not yield to lord or loun, 125 

Nor yet shalt thou yield to me : 
But yield thee to a broken bush, 

That grows upon yon lilye lea.' 

' I will not yield to a braken bush 

Nor yet will I yield to a briar, 130 

But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if he were here.' 

As soon as he Imew it was Montgomery, 
He stuck his sword's point in the gronde : 

And the Montgomery was a courteous knight 135 
And quickly took him by the honde. 

This deed was done at Otterbume, 

About the breaking of the day : 
Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush 

And the Percy led captive away. 140 



5. The Gordons and the OrcBmes."] The GordoDS were a powerful 
family, originally settled on the lands of Gordon and Huntly in Berwick- 
shire, but afterwards, in the year 1876, reoeiying grants of estates in the 
Highlands, transferred themselves thither. John de Gordon was a 
renowned warrior, and the annals of the Border are full of his exploits. 
He was present with his clan in the army of Douglas at the battle of 
Otterboume, and there lost his life. 

The Graemes were a nomeronsand influential border dan. At the 
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time of £he battle they adhered to the Scotch allegiance, and shed their 
blood in the canse of their then country. Afterwards they settled upon 
the Debateable land and became Englishmen. In the reign of James VI., 
with the exception of a few respectable and orderly families, they were 
transplanted, with others, to Ireland, * because they do all (but ecfpecially 
the Graemes) confess themselves to be no meet persons to live in these 
oomitries : and also to the intent their lands may be Inhabited by others 
of good and honest conversation.' 

6. The LmdeioySf light and ffay,^ The chief of the family at this time 
was David Lindsay, Lord of Glenesk, afterwards created Earl of Craw- 
ford. According to Froissart, there were three Lindsays presort at the 
battle of Otterboume, Sir William, Sir James, and Sir Alexander. He 
relates a ' strange chance of war ' which befell Sir James. * An English 
knight. Sir Matthew Bedman, seeing that the day was lost, made off 
from the field, bnt was chased for three miles by Lindsay, and at last 
when his horse fell under him from fatigue was obliged to turn and 
defend himself. Aibeae » gallant combat fortune favoured the Scottish 
knight, and the Englishman was compelled to surrender " rescue or no 
rescue," but was aUowed to go free for the moment under promise to 
present himself at Edinburgh in three weeks' time.' So they took leave 
of each other, but ' Sir James Lindsay could not keep the right way as he 
came : It was dark and a mist, and he had not ridden half a mile but he 
met face to face with the Bishop of Durham and more than five hundred 
English with him.' He might still have escaped but thought they were 
some of his own countrymen, and did not find out his error until he was 
in the midst of them. He had no <dioice but to surrender to the bishop, 
which he did with a good grace, saying, * I have taken, and I am taken : 
such is the adventure of arms.' Sir James was instrumental in bringing 
about the famous conflict on the north Inch of Perth between Clan 
Chattan and Clan Kay, so vividly deecribed in the * Fair Maid of Perth.' 
He died in the year 1897. 

7. But (he Jardine* vaolde not wilh him ride. ] The Jardines were a hardy 
west border clan. Their refusal was probably ' the result of one of 
those perpetual feuds which usuaDy rent to pieces a Scottish army.' 

9. The dales of TyfM.'\ The north Tyne rises in a morass under Peel 
Fell just within the bcArders of Boxburghshire. It flows first through 
moorlands, and then down a beautiful valley tiU it falls into the soutii 
Tyne near Hexham. The south Tyne rises under Cross Fell, and the 
united streams running eastward through the southern portion of the 
county of Northumberland fall into the North Sea about eight or ten 
miles below Newcastle. 

11. Three good ioweri on Roxburgh feUt."] These must have been on 
the moorlands to the south of Boxbnrgh. Boxburgh Castle was in early 
times a royal palace as well as a strong fortress. It was surrendered to 
England as part of William the Lion's ransom, but was restored soon 
afterwards. At that time there was a large town dose by it, but this 
has long disappeared, and tiie ruins of the castle are said scarcely to 
deserve a visit. 
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ao. My wifii (he Utdy pay.] The wife of Hotspur was Blixabeth, eldest 
daughter of BdwniTid Mortimer, Earl of March, Iqr FMlii^m, daughter and 
hefzesi (rf lionel Duke of darence. 

61. He thoHtad a bonnie &oy, dx.} A great many youths aooompanied 
the army as servants, for every one who could, on the march, rode a 
small horse. On joining battle these lads with the horses under their 
diarge retired, and if the battle went against their side (the Sco^s) 
would often ride off to save themselves. See a passage quoted by Ritson 
from a M8S. account of the battle of Homildon : ' But wanne the 
knaves and the Skottishe pages that weren behinde the Skottes to 
kepe their horses, seyen the discomfiture, they prikeden their maisters 
horses away to keep themselTeB from {wrelle, and so thei towke no hede 
off their maisters.' 

78. BiU I ha dreamed a dreary dreamJ\ There was an old prophecy 
in the Douglas family tiukt a dead man should gain a field, that is, win 
a victory. It is here represented as an ominous dream ooonzring to 
Douglas himself. 

79. But he forgot hie helmet good.} The Scotch being taken unawares 
had to arm themselves hastily, and some of tiiem had only time to do so 
imperfectly. According to some accounts it was the Barl of Moray who 
forgot to put on his helmet, and in fact fought without it the whole day. 



THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT. 

THE FIBST FIT. 

The PersS owt of Northomberlande 

And a Towe to God mayde he, 
That he wold hunt in the mountayns 

Off Chyviat within days three, 
In the manger of doughte Doglas 6 

And all that ever with him be. 

The fattest hartes in all Cheyiat 

He sayd he wold kill, and carry them away : 
' Be my feth,' said the doughte Doglas ageyne 

' I wyll let that huntyng if that I may.' 10 
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Then the Pers^ owt of Bamborowe came^ 

With him a mighty meany : 
With fifteen hundred archers bold ; 

The wear chosen out of shyars three. 

This began on a monday at mom 15 

In Cheviat the hillys so he : 
The chyld may rue that is unborn 

It was the more pitt^. 

The dryvers thorowe the woodes went 

For to reas the deer : 20 

Bomen bickarte uppone the bent 

With their browd arros cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 

On every syde shear : 
Grea-hondes thorough the greyes glent 26 

For to kyll thear dear. 

The begane in Ghyviat the hylls above 

Yerly on a monyn-day : 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 30 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent 

The semblyd on sydis shear : 
To the quyrry then the PersS went 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He sayd, ' it was the Doglas promys 35 

This day to meet me hear : 
But I wyste he wold faylle verament 

A gret oth the PersS swear.' 

At the last a squyer of Northomberlande 

Lokyde at his hand full ny, 40 

He was war ath the doughetie Doglas comynge : 

With him a mighty meany : 
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Both with spear, byll and brande ; 

It waa a mighti sight to see. 
Hardyer men both of hart nor hande 45 

Wear not in Christiantd. 

The wear twenty hondrith spear-men good 

Withouten any feyle : 
The wear borne a-long be the watter a Twyde 

Yth bowndes of Tividale. 60 

* Leaye off the brytling of the dear/ he sayde, 

' And to your bowys look ye take good heed : 
For never sithe ye wear on your mother borne 
Had ye never so mickle need.' 

The dougheti Doglas on a stede 55 

He rode att his men befome : 
His armour glitheryde as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder bame was never borne. 

* Tell me what men, ye ar/ he says : 

* Or whos men that ye be : 00 
Who gave you leave to hunt in this 

Chyviat chays in the spyt of me ? ' 

The first mane that ever him an answer mayd, 

It was the good Lord Persd : 
' We wyll not tell thee, what men we are/ he says 65 

* Nor whos men that we be : 
But we will hunt hear in this chays 

In the spyte of thyne and of the. 

'The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

We have kyld and cast to carry them away : ' 70 
' By me troth/ sayd the doughti Douglas agayn, 

' Therfor the ton of us shall de this day.' 

Then said the doughti Doglas 
Unto the Lord Persfe : 

* To kyll all these giltless men, 75 

Alas it wear great pitt^. 
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' But Percy thowe art a lord of lande, 

I am a yerle called within my country ; 
Let all our men uppon a parti stande, 

And do the battell of the and of me.' 80 

* Now Ghristes cors on his crowne/ said the Lord Perse, 

' Who-soever thereto says nay ; 
Be my troth, doughti Doglas/ he says, 

' Thowe shalt never see that day. 

' Nether in Liglonde, Skottlonde, or France, 85 

Nor for no man of a woman bom, 
But and fortune he my chance, 

I dar met him on man for on.' 

Then bespake a squyer off Northomberlande 
Richard Witharynton was his name : 90 

' It shall never be told in Sothe-Inglonde,' he says, 
^ To kyng Harry the fourth for sham. 

' I wat yowe byn great lordes twaw, 

I am a poor squyer of lande : 
I will never see my captayne fyght on a fylde, 95 

And stand myself and looke on, 
But while I may my weapon welde, 

I will not fayl both harte and hande.' 

That day, that day, that dredfull day: 

The first Fit here I fynde. 100 

And you will here any more athe hunting at the 

Yet is ther mor behynde. [Chy viat 
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THE SEOOin) FIT. 

The YnglisBlie men had their bowys yehent^ 

Their hartes were good yenoughe : 
The first of arros that the shote off 105 

Seven skore spearmen the sloughe. 

Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 

A captayne good yenoughe^ 
And that was sene yerament 

For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 110 

The Doglas partyd his ost in thre, 

Lyke a cheffe cheffcain of pryde 
With suar speares off mighti trd 

The cum in on every syde. 

Throughe our Ynglishe archery 115 

Gave many a wounde fiill wide 
Many a doughti the garde to dy, 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

The Ynglisshe men let their bowys be, 

And pulde owt brandes that wer bryght : 120 

It was a heyy syght to see 

Bryght swordes on basnites lyght 

Thorowe rich mail and myne-ye-ple 

Many steme they stroke downe streght. 
Many a freyke, that was full free^ 125 

Ther under foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Buglas and the Persd met 

Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne : 
The swapte together tyll the both swat 

With swordes that wear of fyn myll^. 130 
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Thes worthe freckys for to fyght 

Ther to they wear both fayne^ 
Till the blood owt off their basnetes sprente; 

As eyer did hael or rayne. 

* Holde the PersV said the Doglas, 136 

' And i' feth I ^all the brysge 
Where thou shalt have a yerPs wagis 
Of Jamy our Scottish l^ge. 

' Thou shalte have thy ransom free, 

I hight the hear this thinge, 140 

For the manfiillyste man yet art thowe 

That eyer 1 conquered in filde fighting 

' Nay then,' sayd the Lord PersS, 

' I told it the bef ome, 
That I would never yeldyde be 145 

To no man of a woman bom/ 

With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 

Forthe off a mightie wane, 
It hath strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 150 

Thorough lyver and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe is gane, 
That never after in all hys lyffe days 

He spayke mo words but ane. 
That was 'Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyllys ye may, 165 

For my lyff days ben gan,' 

The Persd leanyde on his brande, 

And sawe the Duglas de : 
He toke the dede man be the hande. 

And said ^ Wo ys me for the I 160 

« 

* To have savyde thy lyffe I would have partyd with 

My lands for years thre. 
For a better man of harte, nare of hande, 
Was not in all the north countrd.* 
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Of all that 86 a SkottiBhe knyght, 165 

Waa called Sir Hewe the Mongom*byrry, 

He saw the Duglas to the deth was dyght, 
He spendyd a spear of a trusti tre : 

He rod upon a corsiare 

Thorowe a hondrith mohery : 170 

He neyer styntyde, nor never blane, 

Tyll he cam to the good Lord Persd. 

He set upon the Lord Persd, 

A dynte that was full soar 
With a suar spear oif a might! tre 175 

Clean thorow the body he the Persd bore. 

Athe tother syde^ that a man myght se, 

A large cloth yard and more : 
Towe better captayns were not in Christiante 

Then that day slain wear ther. 180 

An archer of Northumberlande 

Saw slain was the Lord Persd, 
He bar a bende-bow in his hande. 

Was made off a trusti tre : 

An arow, that a cloth yarde was long, 185 

To the hard stele halyde he : 
A dynt, that was both sad and soar 

He set on Sir Hewe the Mongom-byrry. 

The dynt it was both sad and sar, 

That he on Mongom-byrry sete : 190 

The swane-fethers; that his arrowe bar 

With his hart blood they wear wete. 

There was never a freake wone foot wolde flee. 

But still in stour dyd stand^ 
Heawying on each other whyll the myght dre, 185 

With many a bal-fid brande. 
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This battel begane in Ghjyiat, 

An ower before the none^ 
And when even song bell was rung 

The battel was not half done. 200 

The tooke on on ether hand 

Be the lyght of the mone; 
Many had no strength for to stande 

In Ghyriat the h jllys aboun. 

Of fifteen hundred archers of Ynglonde, 206 

Went away but fifti and thre : 
Of twenty hondrith spear-men of Skotlonde 

But even five and fifd : 

But all wear slain Gheviat within : 

The had no strength to stand on hie : 210 

The chylde may rue that is unborn : 

It was the more pitie. 

Thear was slayne with the Lord Persd^ 

Sir John of Agerstone^ 
Sir Roger^ the hinde Hartley 216 

Sir William the bold Hearone. 

Sir Jorg the worths Lovele, 

A knyght of great renowen, 
Sir Ralph, the ryche Bugbd^ 

With dints wear beaten dowene. 220 

For Wetharyngton my harte was wo, 

That ever he slayne shulde be ; 
For when both his leggis wear hewynne in to. 

Yet he knyled and fought on his kne. 

There was slayne with the dougheti Douglas 226 

Sir Hewe the Mongom-byrry, 
Sir David Lwdale that worths was 

His sisters son was he : 
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Sir Charles a Murrd in that place 

That never a foote wolde flee ; 230 

Sir Hewe Maxwell^ a lorde he was 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 

So on the morrow they made them b years 

Off byrch and hasell so gray : 
Many wedows with wepyng tears 235 

Gam to fetch their makys away. 

Tivydale may carpe oif care 

Northomberlande may mayk grat mone. 
For two such captayns, as slayn wear their 

On the merch perti shall never be none. 240 

Word is come to Edden-burrowe 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 
That doughti Duglas, lyfllenant of the marches 

He lay slayn Chyviot within. 

His handes did he weal and wring 245 

He sayd, ^ Alas and Woe is me I 
Such another captayn Scotland within/ 

He sayd^ ' y-feth shuld never be.' 

Wordis commyn to lovely London 

Till Harry the fourth our king, 250 

The Lord Pers^, lyfilenant of the Marches 

He lay slayn Cheviat within. 

God have merci on his soul ' said kyng Harry, 

^ Good Lord yf thy will it.be I 
I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde/ he said, 255 

' j\b good as ever was hee : . 
But Pers6, and I brook my lyife 

Thy deth well quyte shall be.* 
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As out noble king made his ayowe^ 

Like a noble prince of renowen, 260 

For the deth of the Lord Perse 

He dyd the battle of Hombyll-down. 

Where syx and thritt^ Skottish knyghts , 

On a day were beaten down : 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armour bryght 265 

Over castill, tower, and town. 

This was the hunting of the Cheviat ; 

That tear begane this spurn : 
Old men that knowen the grounde well yenoughe 

Call it the battell of Otterburne. 270 

At Otterburne began this spume 

Uppon a monyn day : 
Ther was the doughti Duglas slain 

The Persfe never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 275 

Sen the Duglas and the Percy met, 
But it was marvele and the redde blood ronne not, 

As the rain does in the stret. 

Jesu Christ our balys bete 

And to the blys us brynge I 280 

This was the hunting of the Chevyat : 

God send us all good endinge 1 



Chevy C^ase.^ * From similArity of eomid,' according to Mr. Bur- 
ton, * Chevy Chase has got assodated with the idea of the Cheviot 
Hills, bat tiie term is in fact a variation or cormption of the word 
"chevaachte," which in the Norman-French of England signified [the 
kind of plundering expedition which is now better known by the Scotch 
name of " raid." ' Cf . Chaucer, Prol<^nie, 86. 

8, 4. in the mountaynt 

OffCkyviati 
The Cheviots axe a range of hills separating the county of Northum- 
berland from the county of Boxbnrgh in Scotland. Thoy run in a 
direction ranging from north-east to south-west. 

I 
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14. Shjfors three,} Three cUrtricte in Korthnmberland, bordering upon 
the Cheviot Hills, were, and still are, known as * the shires.' These are 
Islandshire, so named from Holy Island, which lies off the coast of 
Nortiiomberland, about midway between Bamborough and Berwick ; 
Norhamshire, called from the town and castle of Norham, situated on 
the southern bank of the Tweed, about six miles above Berwick ; and 
Bamboroughshire, the ward belonging to Bamborough castle and 
town. 

49, 50. The waiter a Ttcyde, 

Tth bovmde* of Tividale, 
The river Tweed rises among the hills in the south of the county of 
Peebles, and flows in an easterly direction past the town of Peebles and 
Melrose Abbey. It then becomes the boundary between England and 
Scotland, and falls into the German Ocean by the town of Berwick. 
Tividale or Teviotdale is in the county of Bozburgh. The river Teviot 
is one of many tributaries of the Tweed. 

61, 62. Who gave you leave to hunt in this 
Chyviat ehays in the apyt of met 

It was one of the laws of the Marches, frequentily renewed between 
the two nations, that neither party should hunt in the other's border 
without leave. But the law was doubtless ill-observed, and the ancient 
rivalry between the two warlike fiunilies of Percy and Douglas, 
heightened by national jealousy, might at any time, as between them- 
selves, lead to breaches of it. Poaching expeditions on either side 
would easily lead to sharp conflicts, and one or more of these may have 
given rise to this ballad. The battle of Otterbonme was, as we have 
seen, but the consequence eC a private raid on a great scale, and there 
may well have been others of minor proportion, of which the historical 
record has been lost. The general relation between the two nations 
would furnish the substratum of a vast number of popular songs, in 
which the achievements of his favourite hero would be celebrated by 
the ballad-maker without any strict regard to fact, or care to discern 
real from fictitious occurrences. In coarse of time there would be a 
tendency to group these several lays around some central well ascer- 
tained historical fact, as in the case of this upon the hunting of the 
Cheviot, which was apparently first made to rest upon, and then con- 
founded with, the battle of Otterboume. 

92. To kyng Harry the fourth,} Henry IV. obtained poesessicm of 
the throne a.d. 1399, posterior, as we have seen, to the real battle 
of Otterboume, which was fought in the summer or autumn oX. 1888. 

105, 106. The first qfarros that the ehote off 
Seven store spearmen the sloughe. 
So far as regards Otterboume this is mere l^;end, and incorrect. The 
battle being fought at night, the archers bore small part in it. The 
deadly effect, however, of English archery was very strikingly illus- 
trated at the battle of Homildon, fought September 14, 1402. We read 
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that there * The Lord PercifiB archera did withall deliver their deadly 
arrows so hevily, so conrageously, so gtieyeoualy, that they ranne through 
the men-at-arms, bored the hehnet) pierced thdr yery awords, beat their 
lances to the earth, and easily shot those who were more lightly armed 
through and through, and rendered it unnecessary for the men-at-arms 
to draw a sword.' 

128. 2%orot0e rich maiL'] Mail armour was an armour of interlaced 
chains, and icfmore properly called * chain-mail.' It is of Asiatic origin, 
and seems to haye been Introduced into Europe at the time of the 
crusade during the reign of our third Henry. It was used both for men 
and horses, its compactness and idiability soon rendering its adopticm 
almost universaL 

130. WWi swordes OuU wear of fun myJXan.'\ The artiBt» of Milan were 
famed for their skill in making armour even at this time, and they sus- 
tained their reputation to the last. Froissart, in the account which he 
gives of the preparations which were made by Henry Earl of Derby and 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk for their combat in the lists at Coventry, says 
that the Earl of Dwby sent ofC messengers to Lombardy to have armour 
of the Duke of Milan. The duke gave his messengers the choice of all 
his armour, and ordered four of the best armourers in Milan to accom- 
pany them back to England, that they might assist the earl when he 
armed himself for the combat. 

188. Jamg <mr Bco1tii3i\yngt.'\ This would be James I. But as he did 
not accede to the throne till 1406, if the ballad is taken as referring to 
the battle of Otterboume oreven of Homildon, the introduction of his 
name is an anachronism. 

180. An aroWf (hat a cloth yarde vxu long. 
To the hard stele halyde he. 

That is, he drew the arrow up to the steel head, its utmost limit, before 
discharging it. The proper length of a bow was the height of an archer, 
and it was consideied that an arrow should be half the length of the 
bow. If this rule was observed it would require a man six feet high to 
have arrows a yard in length. It is said that at the present day a strong 
man cannot draw more than twenty-seven inches, but when the bow was 
a national weapon, and shooting with it constantly practised, doubtless' 
the command ovor the weapon was much greater. 

191. Swane-fiO^rs.'] The feathers of various birds were employed to 
wing arrows. Sometimes of swans, as here, sometimes of peacock, but 
oftener of geese. Two were usually white, the third brown or gray. 

216. jSb'r William (he hold Hearone,'} The family of Hearon is one of 
the most ancient in Northumberland, and long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in that county. In 43rd Edward m. a William Hearon was as- 
sociated in commission with Gilbert de Umphraville and others for 
guarding of the east marches against Scotland, and he is probably the 
one here named. Cf . * Marmion,' i. 13 : 

i2 
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* Then stepped to meet that noble lord 
Sir Hugh the Heron boM, 
Baron of TwimQ and of Ford 
And captain of the hold*' 

262. Ee dyd (he hattle qf EambtfO-down.'l This battle was foaght, as 
already stated, September U, U02, and ended in a oomplete Tictory of 
the English midar the Eazl of Northunberland and hif son Harry 
Hotspur. The Tillage of Hmnbledon (the name is varionsly spelt) is a 
mile north-west of Woolsr in Northmnberland. It is in Glendale men- 
tioned above, *■ Olendale glittered on their armonr.bright.' The field of 
battle is called to this day * Bed Biggs/ 

268. 7%at tear begone Ms epum,'] This is said to be a proverb, * That 
tearing cr palling oocasioned his spuxn or kicks.' 
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BALLAD XL 

BATTLE OF AGINCOUBT, 

TsB gloiy of the English archers, to whose discipline and 
Talonr the great victory of Aginconrt was in large measure 
ascribed, is celebrated in the following spirited stanzas. The 
battle was fonght on St. Crispin's Day, October 25, 1415, 
and the events which led up to it were shortly these. 

Henry IV. upon his death-bed had urged his son to occupy 
the minds of his nobility by leading them abroad upon some 
martial enterprise, and the counsel had fallen upon willing 
ears. As soon as domestic affairs were put in order, Henry V. 
fixed his eyes on the Continent, and determined to assert 
what he chose to call his right to the crown of France. The 
helpless condition of that country — its king at the time a 
hopeless lunatic, its government disputed by furious £Eu;tions — 
seemed to invite attack, and all England was soon on fire 
with martial preparations. A powerful army was assembled 
at Southampton, and early in August (1415), having crossed 
the Channel in safety, was disembarked before Harfleur, a 
strong fortress at the mouth of the Seine. 

The siege of this place was immediately formed, but it 
held out bravely, and it was not till September 18 that Henry 
made his triumphal entry into the town. Six weeks were con- 
sumed in effecting this solitary capture, and the success was 
only obtained with frightful loss of life. The English forces 
were wasted with dysentery, and of the 30,000 strong men 
who had sailed from Southampton, it was estimated that a 
third was dead or sick imto death, while 6,000 more were so 
worn out that they had to be sent home with the spoil. After 
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providing 2,000 men as a garrison for the conquered fortress, 
what should, or what could be done with the insignificant 
remnant that was left? If that, too, now returned, it would 
be said, and truly, that the invasion had collapsed, and the 
honour of its leader would be tarnished. Heniy was the 
last man to accept such an alternative ; and though his army 
was too weak, and the season too far advanced, to permit him 
to entertain any thought of solid advantage, he determined 
to give proof of his military superiority by a leisurely march 
to Calais. Such a march, conducted under such circumstances, 
would be an insult to a nation so sensitive as the Erench, 
and if not equal to a victory, might, in its moral effect, 
resemble one. On October 8, the English army set out on its 
perilous march. Its available strength cannot have exceeded 
9,000 fighting men, and probably barely amounted to 6,000. 
Henry reckoned upon crossing the river Somme at the well- 
known ford of Blanche Tache, and thought that he oould 
reach Calais in about ten days. His plans were foiled by 
a Ghiscon spy, who allowed himself to be caught, and pledg- 
ing his head to the truth of his statement, declared that the 
ford had been already staked, and was guarded by a strong 
body of French. Henry had placed himself in a position of 
utmost danger. It was three weeks since the fall of Harfieur, 
and ^er since the * roused chivalry' of France had been stream- 
ing northward. The Governor of Calais had sent round word 
by England that the French woxdd soon muster 100,000 
men ; every hour^s delay was adding to their numbers. The 
main division of this mighty host, under the Constable 
d'Albret, was now guarding the approaches to the Somme, 
and moved in a direction parallel to its northern bank as the 
English from the south, ascending its course, vainly strove to 
find some practicable ford. There is no space to work out 
in detail the manoeuvres which ensued, but the English at last 
succeeded in effecting a passage, and stood on the northern 
bank of the river. It might be doubted, however, whether 
their position was improved : behind them was the broad 
stream ; before them, and blocking the way home, was the 
vast host of the enemy. On the eve of the Feast of St. Crispin 
the French columns passed on, and took post between 
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two woods through which ran the straight road to Calais. 
On one side was the Castle of Agincotirt, on the other the 
Tillage of Trameoourt. It was clear that the decisive moment 
had come, and that the battle which must be fought on the 
morrow would be the grave of many an English heart, it 
might be of English glory and supremacy in arms. In the 
French camp there was noise and confusion through the night, 
which was dark and chill. In the English all was quiet, 
save for the trumpet's warning blast. The soldiers, weary 
and overmarched as they were, were preparing for the morrow, 
to live as heroes or die as Christian men. At a late hour 
Henry visited the posts, and it is then that he is said to 
have rebuked the man who wished for the presence of those 
now idling their time in England. ' Not one man more : we 
are enough for victoiy if that is the will of ^d ; if not, the 
less loss for England.' At early dawn Henty heard three 
Masses, and then drew up his men four ranks deep across 
the narrow plain. The French vanguard was thirty-two 
deep, and now that the two armies faced one another their 
enormous superiority was only too visible. The enemy's 
host was drawn tip in three great battles- or divisions, but its 
arrangement was injudicious. It presented too sharp fronts 
to the enemy, increasing in width to tbe rear, and was 
hemmed in on either flank between woods, so that the space 
which was left was wholly unfit for the movement of large 
bodies of troops. The French nobles were eager for the battle, 
and the Buke of Orleans with five hundred others pressed 
to the front ; but they did not immediately attack, whether 
held back by a secret misgiving, or well aware that the 
English, with whom to stay was to starve, must soon break 
up their orderly line. While thus at gaze, the interval was 
employed in a last attempt at negotiation. Heniy was not 
blind to the almost hopeless position into which he had 
brought his gallant army, and would have accepted any con- 
ditions compatible with honour ; but the terms which were 
offered were too extravagant, and he determined to fight it 
out. Sir Tholmas Erpingham first threw out the archers. 
Each of, them was provided with a stake, sharpened at both 
ends, to be planted in the groimd and break the shock of the 
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cavalry, and each had in his girdle a hatchet or mace to use 
in the miUe, The men-at-arms on foot were drawn up 
behind in two ranks. Scouts were detached to fire th^ 
priory of St. George de Hesdin beyond Aginoonrt, in order to 
distract the attention of the French, while 200 picked archers 
stole round along the rear to a meadow behind Tramecourt^ 
on their other flank. Between the hours of ten and eleven 
the king gave the word 'Banners advance.' The English 
soldiers prostrated themselves on the ground, and each man 
put a bit of earth into his mouth, in memozy of the sacrament 
and as a token of spiritual communion, or in humble recog^ 
nition that they, too, were formed of dust ; and then the 
archers rushed 1» the front with a cheer. They were soon 
within bowshot of the enemy, halted for a moment to steady 
themselves, and then, with unerring aim, discharged their 
deadly flights of arrows against the dense array of the 
French. Meanwhile the vanguard of the foe was put in 
motion, and began slowly to advance, but it moved heavily 
and swayed from side to side like a ship in a storm. For the 
horses, cumbered with the weight of their panoply, stumbled 
and fell on the soft and treacherous soil, while their riders, 
stooping forward to avoid the blinding shower of arrows, 
lost the true direction. The vanguard soon became a con- 
fused and disorderly mass. A picked body ^of cavalry had 
been thrown forward on either wing of the French with a 
view to take the English archers in flank, and by a well- 
directed, simultaneous charge, to break their deadly array. 
These now plunged forward, but part of the English archers 
faced to meet them, and shot such deadly flights of arrows 
against the advancing squadrons that both attacks were 
quickly disconcerted. Many a saddle was emptied, and the 
horses, maddened with arrow-wounds, dashed back fall on 
the main front of the French, making wide gaps in their 
columns, and spreading confusion around* Meanwhile the 
tempest of arrows had never ceased to beat on the leading 
division of the enemy, reducing it gradually to a hopelessly 
entangled mass of disordered ruin. Quick to discern the 
changed aspect of afiairs, the English now left off shooting, 
slung their bows behind them, and closely supported by men- 
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at-anns and nobles, entered boldly into the broken ranks of 
the enemy, striking down their heavy-armed antagonists, who 
were now so huddled one against the other, that they could 
not nse their weapons. Vain were the efforts of the French 
nobility to redeem the fortunes of the day. They had rushed, 
as we haye seen, to the front, thirsting for glory, and im- 
patient for the fray, and now signalised their well-known 
gallantry by individnal feats of arms. At one time Henry 
himself was struck down on the knee, and his brother, the 
Duke of York was felled to the earth ; but in spite of French 
impetuosity and valour their vanguard was totally cut up. 
The English now pressed forward against the centre, their 
ambushed archers at the same time opening out from 
Tramecourt. It was at this moment that Antoine de Brabant, 
brother of the Duke of Burgundy, arrived on the field of 
battle with reinforcements. In his eagerness he had out- 
stripped his companions, and charged at once into the midst 
of the fight, not even pausing to don his armour. He was 
instantly slain, and the English, flushed with success, fell 
fiercely on the main division of the enemy. This still main- 
tained its ground and order, but it was a body without a soul, 
an army without a leader. It had been a passive witness 
of the overthrow of its comrades, and could not itself with- 
stand the raging fury of the enemy. The English had now 
hewed their way through two battles, each far larger than 
their own united strength, but there was still a third army 
to be accounted for« fresh, in good order, and thrice their 
own number. Thither had rallied all those who, still bearing 
a brave heart and courage, had escaped from other parts of 
the field. But though in appearance it presented a good 
front and firm countenance, an indescribable panic, as they 
watched the wild havoc which the English had been making 
of their van and centre, was already at work undermining 
its strength and dissolving its ranks. The battle was in 
&ct over, though knots of brave men for a while held out, 
prolonging a hopeless resistance. Six hundred of the rear- 
guard were persuaded by the Counts of Merle and Fauquen- 
berge to make one last glorious charge. They perished to a 
man, and this was the last of the struggle. It is difftcult to 
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Mtimate aoeurately the loss of the French, but the slaughteir 
had been homble. ' In three places near Heniy s banner, so 
lazge was the pile of ooirpses, and of those who were throwh 
upon them, that the English stood on the heaps which ex- 
ceeded a man's height, and batchered their adyersaries below 
with sword and axe.' Ten thousand men are said to have 
been slain. Of these but 1,400 were of the common soldiery 
— the remainder were all princes and gentry. The Con- 
stable of France, d'Albret, was dead, the Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon were prisoners. The party of the Armagnacs 
was annihilated. The English loss was small, and has 
been put at about 1,600 men. On the morrow the con- 
querors continued their march to Calais. They were in 
eril plight^ wounded, weary, in rags, half-starved. To 
add to their miseiy, the gates of Calais, which it had 
cost them so much to reach, were shut in their £etces, 
the governor thinking that he would not be justified in 
admitting so many hungiy mouths into a fortress which 
might at any moment be besieged. At last they were 
embarked for England ; but even then their toils were not 
over. In a stormy passage several of the vessels went down, 
carrying their freight of heroes to the bottom, just as they 
might seem to . have touched the goal of their wishes and 
were stretching out their hands for such a welcome as 
England would be sure to give their glorious band. For 
England was wild with delight when news of the victory 
arrived. The triumph of the great days of CrAci, of Poitiers, 
were revived, were eclipsed. When the king landed at 
Dover, the people rushed through the water, snatched him 
from the boat, and bore him shouting to the shore. There 
was a stately ceremonial at Canterbury, where he was 
welcomed by the Archbishop, and afterwards, in London, 
a magnificent pageant at St. Paul's, whence there was a 
splendid procession back to Westminster. (Monstrelet, cap. 
153. Sir H. NiooLm, ' History of the Battle of Agincourt.') 
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Agincoubt, Agincourt I 
Know ye not Agincourt P 
Where English slue and hurt 

All their French foemen ? 
With our pikes and bills brown 6 

How the French were beat downe, * 

Shot by our bowmen. 

Agincourt, Agincourt I 

Know ye not Agincourt, 

Never to be forgot 10 

Or known to no men P 
Where English cloth-yard arrows 
Killed the French like tame sparrows, 

Slaine by our bowmen. 

Agincourt, Agincourt t 15 

Know ye not Agincourt P 
Where we won field and fort, 

French fled like women. 
By land and eke by water 
Never was seen such slaughter, 20 

Made by our bowmen. 

Ag^court, Agincourt I 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
English of every sort, 

High men and lowmen, 25 

Fought that day wondrous weU, as 
All our old stories tell us, 

Thanks to our bowmen. 

Agincourt^ Agincourt t 

Know ye not Agincourt P 30 

Either tale or report 

Quickly will show men 
What can be done by courage, 
Men without food or forage, 

Still lusty bowmen. 35 
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Agincourt, Agincoart t 
Know ye not Agincourt P 
Where such a %ht was fought 

As, when they grow men, 
Our boys shall imitate, 40 

Nor need we long to waite, 

Theyll be good bowmen. 

Agincourty Agincourtl 

Know ye not Agincourt ? 

Where our fifth Harry taught 45 

Frenchmen to know men ; 
And when the day was done 
Thousands there fell to one 

Good English bowman. 

Agincourt, Agincourt I 50 

Huzza for Af^court ! 
When that day is forgot 

There will be no men. 
It was a day of glory, 
And till our heads are hoary 55 

Praise we our bowmen. 

Agincourt, Agincourt I 

Know ye not Agincburt P 

Where our best hopes were naught. 

Tenfold our foemen. 60 

Harry led his men to battle, 
Slue the French like sheep and cattle — 

Huzza our bowmen t 

Agincourt, Agincourt ! 

Know ye not Agincom-t F 65 

Oh, it was noble sport. 

Then did we owe men ; 
Men, who a victory won us 
'Oainst any odds among us, 

Such were our bowmen. 70 
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Agincourt, Agincourt I 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
Dear was the victory bought 

By fifty yeomen. 
Ask any English wench, ^ ^ 

They were worth all the French, 

Bare English bowmen. 



1. AgincourtJ} Agincourt or Azinconr is now a amaH village of farms 
and peasants* cottages about twenty miles south of St. Omer, and on the 
left of the high road leading from St. Omer to Abbeville. Of the castle 
which stood ' hard l^ * only the foundations now remain. A wood still 
exists in the adjoining commune of Trameoourt, corresponding to that in 
which Henry posted his archers. Grdd is not more than twenty miles 
off. 

7. Shot bjf our botomen.} In order to ensure a good supply of arrows, 
Henry Y. before embarking for France had ordered the sfaeriilB of 
several counties to procure feathers from the wings of geese, plucking 
six from each goose. In his time ' an archer was clad in a cuirass or 
hauberk of chain-mail with a salade on his head, which was a kind of ba- 
dnet projecting considerably behind and furnished with a movable visor.' 
He also had a sabre suspended at his side. Their equipment at the battle 
of Agincourt is thus specifically described by Fabian: * The yeomen hadde 
at those dayee ther lymnes at lybertye, for their hosyn were then fas- 
tened wyjih one point and their jackes were long and ea^ to shoot in, so 
that th^ myght drawe bowes at great strength and shote airowes of a 
yerde Imige besides the hedde.' It is dear from this that Monstrelet's 
account of their savage naked aiqpearance at the battle is false or ex- 
aggerated, and invented to account for defeat. They were much too 
good soldiers so to appear except as far as was unavoidable with men 
who had toiled through a hard campaign. Far from representing 
such fool-hardiness, English writers tell us that besides bow and arrows, 
sword and battle-axe, each bore on his shoulders a long stake sharpened 
at both extremities, which he was instructed to fix obliquely before him 
in the ground and thus oppose a rampart of pikes to the charge of the 
French cavalry. How well they did their duly on the glorious field of 
Agincourt we have already seen. The bow, as a weapon of war, was 
introduced l^ the Normans. The Saxons had used it merely for sport- 
ing inurpoees, killing birds, &o. William l^e Conqueror was himself a 
skilful archer, and so strong that no one could bend his bow. Harold 
fell pierced l^ an arrow on the hill of Senlac, and the firm phalanx 
of the Saxons was broken liy this weapon. Thenceforward it was a 
favourite with the English, and the statute book is full of enactments 
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to order and enforce perpetual practice with it. Otxr archers, in tact, 
soon ,became famous for theii? skill in the nae of the long-bow, and 
were nniverBally admitted to excel those of all other nations. It was a 
recognised belief, in the words of ffir John Foirtascne, ' that tiie myght 
of England standyUi upon archers.' Even after the introdnction of 
gnnpowder it was long before the bow was entirely cast aside. There 
was a rdnctanoe to part with what was regarded as a national weapon, 
and this was at first encouraged by the strong prejudice which was 
entertained against flr»«nD8. This prejudice is curiously illustrated 
by an old distich : 

' The white faith of history cannot show 
That e'er the musquet yet could beat the bow.' 

(See for a Tariety of interesting details upon lurchery and archen, 
Meyiick's * History of Ancient Armour.') 

45. Where our fi/VtHany taught 
Frenchmen to inow men, 

Henry V., the son of Henry of Bolingbroke and Mary daughter of Hum- 
phry Bohun Earl of Hereford, was bom at Monmouth, August 9, 1387, and 
was of royal lineage ; his fether, afterwards Henry lY., being descended 
both on the paternal and maternal side from Henry ni. Bolingbroke 
was declared King of Bn^^and, September 80, 1899, and in the following 
month his son Henry of Monmouth was created liince of Wales. The * 
prince's first authentic appearance in arms was during the progress of 
the Welsh insurrection, and he performed a splendid noviciate at the 
batUe of Shrewsbury, where he exposed his person in the thickest of the 
fight. In spite of the jealous temper of i^e king be Kppean from this 
time to have taiken a part in erery warlike enterprise, and was more than 
once publicly thanked l^ parliament for the seryioes which he had 
rendered, (hi his aoceasion to the throne, March 20, 1418, the people 
weje prepossessed in his f ayour, and he completed a lasting conquest of 
the hearts of his subjects by minlHtnring so well to their Iots of miUtaxy 
glory. Hemry was in no condition to make any immediate use of hJa 
spJendid victory at Aginoourt ; but two yenrs later he again landed in 
Normandy at the head of a powerful army. The treaty of Troyes, 
A.D. 1420, in efEect transferred to him the crown of France, and having 
celebrated his maztlage with the Princess Catherine, daughter of Charles, 
the unhappy king of France, and taken possession of the capital, Henry 
proceeded with his settled purpose of reducing to obedience what he now 
regarded as his own dominions. During his temporary absence in England 
the Dauphin obtained some advantages, but the return of Henry with 
stroog reinforcements soon lestocedtbe Anglo-Burgundian Interest to an 
absolute predominance. The Dauphin was driven across the Loire, was 
compelled to abandon almost the whole of the northern provinces, and 
was chasedfar into the south of the Ungdom. Henry was at the summit 
d. f ortnno, and to crown his felicity his wife gave birth to a son at 
Windsor— -the destined heir, as it was believed, of two mighty kingdoms. 
But at the height of glory the days of the king were cut short, and he 
died of a painful malady August 81, 1422. 
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BALLADS XII. and Xin. 

JOHNIE ARMSTRONG. 
LAMENT OF THE BORDER WIDOW, 

If it is true that that kingdom is hapless whose prince is a 
child, there were circumstances peculiar to the condition of 
Scotland after the disastrous defeat at Flodden (September 9, 
1513) which aggravated the unhappiness and rendered its 
position almost hopeless. The flower of the Scotch nobility 
had perished with their chivalrous but unwise king, and a 
helpless infant had succeeded to the throne of the most tur- 
bulent of nations. The English, indeed, did not follow up 
their victory. They knew that, though they might doubtless 
overrun the country with little resistance, any scheme of 
permanent conquest would meet with the most determined 
opposition ; and besides the superior wisdom of a policy of 
conciliation, they might remember that the widowed Queen 
of Scotland was the sister of their own king, and might be 
withheld by a feeling of chivalrous respect firom pushing 
their signal victory to its extremest consequence. But if 
^ed for a time from the danger of external enemies, the 
domestic history of Scotland during the years that ensued 
was made up of one long struggle among rival factions for 
mastery and for possession of the young king's person. The 
regency was at first assumed by Queen Margaret, but she 
injured her position by a hasty marriage with Douglas Earl 
of AnguSi whose power and influence as the head of that 
great family was justly feared by the other nobles. She was 
soon displaced from the office, and made way for John Duke 
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of Albany, the young kingfs nearest male relation, who was 
now invited over &om France. But Albany was weak and 
incompetent ; ignorant, moreoTer, of the nation over which he 
had been called to rule. The real power of the kingdom was 
centred in the two great families of Douglas and of Hamilton, 
and so in the Earls of Angus and Arran their chiefs. Under 
one or other of these the remainder of the nobility for the 
most part ranged itself, and Scotland was torn and dis- 
tracted by the bitter animosity and rivaliy of the contending 
factions. On one occasion, when the two parties appeared to 
attend a parliament in Edinburgh, the suppressed hatred 
broke out into open warfare, and the streets of the capital 
ran with blood. In this afiair the Hamiltons were dis- 
comfited, and so completely swept from the streets that the 
skirmish was ever afterwards remembered among the citizens 
as ' Cleanse-the-Causeway.' In the year 1526 James V.^ who 
had then attained the age of fourteen, was declared of age, but 
was made to nominate the Earl of Angus as one of his guar- 
dians. At this time Ajigus, from whom Queen Margaret had 
recently obtained a divorce, and who had materially strength- 
ened his position by reconciling himself with his old enemy 
the Earl of Arran, rose to the height of his influence, and 
exercised almost supreme power in Scotland. He had pos- 
session of the young king*s person and ruled him with a rod 
of iron, using him as a passive instrument in his hands, and 
abusing the authority which was lodged in him. The king 
could little brook a restraint so stem and hard, and, in con- 
junction with his mother and the Earl of Lennox, made 
several attempts to escape from the control of Douglas. But 
the power of Douglas was now so firmly rooted that it could 
not be shaken, except by a superior military strength.. Two 
attempts to seize the king and to subvert the dominion of 
his guardian were made at the head of an armed force, but 
both were fruitless, and the victory remained with the Earl 
of Angus. Triumphant over the opposition, he used his 
advantage mercilessly. His partisans were lavishy rewarded, 
his enemies had to keep out of the way. ' There dared no 
man strive at law with a Douglas, or yet with the adherent 
of a Douglas, for if he did he was sure to get the worst of his 
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lAW-snit ; and although Angus trarelled through the countiy 
under the pretence of punishing thieresi robbers, and mur- 
derersi there were no male&ctors so great as those which 
rode in his own c(»npany/ Open resistance having proved 
ineffectual, it was determined to hare recourse to stratagem. 
The strong eastle of Stirling, which belonged to Queen Mar- 
garet as part of her jointure, was placed in safe hands, and to 
it the king escaped by night fiK)m Falkland, where he was 
residing. Next morning, when Douglas discovered that the 
royal bird was flown, he hastily assembled his followers and 
marched to Stirling. But the gates were shut in his face, 
and the king issued a proclamation declaring traitors any 
one of the name who should dare to approach within twelve 
miles of his person. He soon afterwards summoned a Parlia- 
ment to meet him at Stirling, and before the assembled 
nobility accused the Earl of Angus and his partisans of trea- 
son. A sentence of forfeiture and banishment was pro- 
nounced against the whole race of Douglas and their friends. 
Thus the supremacy of this great house was broken, though 
some time elapsed before the sentence was completely exe- 
cuted. The eastern border was a stronghold of the family, 
and Angus held out in the almost impregnable castle of 
Tantallon. To ' ding down TantaUon * was a proverb ex- 
pressive of impossibility, and Douglas defied the efforts of 
the royal army to take it. The king swore in his wrath 
that he would never again be served by a Douglas, and 
Angus had at last to abandon his fortress and take refuge in 
England. 

This struggle with the Douglas fiEunily had brought the 
king into collision with the * borderers,' many of whom were 
its vassals, and though practically independent, owed a 
nominal feudal allegiance to the head of the house. The 
growth of the border community is curious, and a few words 
upon its histoiy will not be out of place. When England 
was conquered by the Korman invaders, many of the native 
Saxons, who were either expelled from their own homes, or 
who could not bring themselves to submit to their new 
governors, moved up northward, and occupied the country on 
the confines of the two kingdoms. Many also of Norman 
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birth, discontented with their share of the spoil, or driven by 
intestine feuds, followed in the same direction. Superior 
probably both in the arts of peace and war to those whom they 
may have found thinly scattered along the frontier, these 
newcomers became the founders of powerful &milies, and 
rose to eminence upon the border. During the *War of 
Independence,' they mostly took the losing side, and bor- 
der politics entered into a new phase. English influence 
gradually gave way. before Scottish perseverance, and border 
territories within the present bounds of Scotland were 
recovered from the English interest by a succession of local 
contests. In these the Douglases took a leading part, and 
succeeded in establishing their own exorbitant supremacy 
over the soil from which they had driven their English 
enemies. That which they had conquered independently 
they thought that they might hold independently ; and the 
power of the chiefs of this mighty house upon the border 
became at last so great as to be a source of danger not only 
to their own nominal sovereign, but also to their neighbours 
on the south. After the fall of the Douglases no one family 
rose to the same undisputed eminence, but those which suc^ 
ceded to a divided influence, with less responsibility, were 
perhaps even more pernicious to their neighbours and more 
entirely emancipated from any control of the law. It would 
be difficult to say which country was the greater sufferer 
from the predatoiy incursions of border thieves or * leviers of 
tribute ; ' but England offered the richer booty, and incessant 
complaints were made by all within reach of their devasta- 
tions. At the time of the transactions above related, the Arm- 
strongs were among the most powerful of the border tribes, and 
the chiefs of the family occupied the position of petty princes. 
They dwelt upon the Debateable Land, and were nominally 
subjects of the King of Scotland ; but in treaties with the 
English government the Scottish would never answer t&r 
them. At any moment the peaceful relations between the 
two countries might have been embroiled by their lawless 
raids, and as England suffered most at their hands, the heads 
of the house were in the habit of regarding themselves rather 
as allies than subjects of the King of Scotland. During the 
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long minority of James Y. the Inddesdale banditti had 
enjoyed even more than their usual license, and the power of 
the Earl of Angus had been wholly insufficient to maintain a 
shadow of order. Their inroads into England had become 
so intolerable, that the strongest remonstrances were pre- 
sented, and it was at last agreed at a meeting of the Border 
Commissioners that the King of England * should be at 
liberty to issue letters of reprisal to his injured subjects, 
granting power to invade the said inhabitants of Liddesdale, 
to their slaughters, burnings, heirships, robbing, reifing, 
despoiling, and ^destruction, and so to continue the same 
at his grace's pleasure till the attempts of the inhabitants 
were fully atoned for.* An arrangement of such a nature as 
tills, which gave to a foreigner the power of intervening at 
his discretion to preserve the peace of a large district, though 
it may show the magnitude of the evil, was little honourable 
to the Scotch government, and James V. determined to take 
the field in person against the border robbers. He organised 
a * flying army* of ten thousand men; but before setting out 
on the expedition, * took the precaution of imprisoning the 
different border chieftains who were the chief protectors of 
the marauders.' He then advanced rapidly at the head of 
his forces through Ettrick Forest and Ewsdale. On the 
approach of the king, Johnie Armstrong, the hero of this 
ballad, rode forward in giJlant attire with the utmost 
effironteiy at the head of a train of twenty * gentlemen * to 
meet him. The rest of the stoiy may be told in the words 
of the * Fitscottie Chronicle :* — * When he entered before the 
king, he came veiy reverently, with his foresaid number veiy 
richly apparelled, trusting that in respect he had come to 
the king's grace willingly and voluntarily, not being tane or 
apprehended by the king, he should obtain the mair fekvour. 
But when the king saw him and his men so gorgeous in 
their apparel, and so many braw men under ane tyrant's com- 
mandment, throwardlie he turned about his face and bade 
take that tyrant out of his sight, saying, *' What wants yon 
knave that a king should have?" But when John Arm- 
strong perceived that the king kindled in ane fuiy against 
him, and had no hope of his life, notwithstanding many 

x2 
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great and fiiir oifera which he offered to the king : that ia, 
he would snatain himielf with forty gentlemen ever ready to 
await upon his Msjesty's sernoe, and never to take a penny 
of Scotland or Scotsmen : secondly, that there was noc ana 
snbjeot in England — duke, earl, lord, or baron — ^but within 
ane certain day he should bring any of them to his Majesty, 
either quick or dead. He seeing no hope of the king^s 
faTour towards him, said yeiy proudly, ** I am but ane fool 
to seek grace at a graceless face : but had I known, Sir, 
that ye would have taken my life this day, I should have 
lived upon the border in despite of King Heniy and you 
both : for I know King Henry would downweigh my best 
horse with gold to know that I was condemned to die this 
day." ' The borderers were bitterly offended at Armstrong's 
execution, but it seems to have had a most wholesome effect, 
and to have given the freebooters a lesson which they were 
slow to forget : * Thereafter there was great peace and rest a 
long time, wherethrough the king had great profit, for he 
had ten thousand sheep going in the ^triek forest, in keep- 
ing by Andrew Bell, who made the king so good count of 
them as they had gone in the bounds of Fife.' Johnie Arm- 
strong and his retinue were the most notable, but by no means 
the only sufferers under this timely exercise of severity; and 
the incident which is said to have given rise to the touch- 
ing fragment which follows — the ' Border Widow's Lament ' — 
is supposed to have happened in the course of the same 
expedition. Cockbume of Henderland, another notorious 
border freebooter, was surprised by the king while sitting at 
dinner in his own tower, and instantly hanged over the gate. 
Local tradition has preserved a memory of this tragic occur- 
rence, and a place is still pointed out in the recesses of a narrow 
glen by the castle as the ' Lady's seat,' whither Cockbume's 
unhappy wife is said to have retreated, and vainly striven to 
escape from the sound of horrid tumult which announced her 
husband's execution. (Burton, 'History of Scotland,' iii. 
323. 'Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,' Introduction. 
Hodgson, ' History of Northumberland.') 
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JOHNIE AEMSTRONa 

SiTH speiMs of lords j Bum speilds of lairds, 

And sick Ijke men of hie degree : 
Of a gentleman I sing a sang 

Sum tyme called lajrd of Gilnockie. 

The king he writes a luying letter, 5 

With his ain hand sae tenderly, 
And he hath sent it to Johnie .Ajmstrang, 

To cum and speik with him speedily. 

The Eliots and Armstraa^ did convene ; 

They were a gallant cumpanie : 10 

We'll ride and meit our lawful king, 

And bring him safe to Gilnoekie. 

Make kinnen and capon ready then. 

And yenison in great plentie : 
We'll welcome here our royal king ; 15 

I hope he'll dine at Gilnodde ! 

They ran their horses on the Langholme howm, 

And brak their speirs wi' mickliB main ; 
The ladies luckit frae their loft windows : 

^ God bring our men weel back again ! ' 20 

When Johnie came before the king, 

Wi' a' his men sae braw to see, 
The king he movit his bonnet to him, 

He weened he was a king as well as he. 

May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 25 

Grace for my loyal men and me P 
For my name it is Johnie Armstrang. 
And subject of yours, my liege ' said he. 
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' Away, awajy thou traitor strange 

Out o' my sight soon may'st thou be ! 30 

I grantit neidr a traitor's life. 

And now I'll not beg^ with thee.' 

' Grant me my life^ my liege, my king, 

And a bonny gift I^ gie to thee— 
Full four and twenty milk white steids, 35 

Were a' foaled in ae yeir to me. 

'Ill gie thee a' those milk white steids 

That prance and nicker at a speir, 
And as mickle gude Inglish ^It 

As four o' their braid backs dow bear I * 40 

' Away, away, thou traitor Strang ! 

Out o' my sight soon may'st thou be ! 
I grantit nevir a traitor's life, 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee.' 

' Grant me my life, my liege, my king, 45 

And a bonny gift 111 gie to thee— 
Gude four and twenty ganging mills. 

That gang thro' a' the yeir to me. 

' These four and twenty mills complete 

Sail gang for thee thro' a' the yeir : 50 

And as mickle of gude reid wheit 

As a' their happers dow to bear.' 

' Away, away, thou traitor Strang, 

Out o' my sight soon may'st thou be t 
I grantit nevir a traitor's life, 55 

And now I'll not begin with thee.' 

* Grant me my life, my liege, my king, . 

And a great gift I'll gie to thee — 
Bauld four and twenty sisters' sons 

Sail for thee fecht, tho' a' should flee.' 60 
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i Away, away, thou traitor Strang, 

Out o' my sight soon may'st thou be I 
J grantit nevir a traitor's life, 

And now 1*11 riot begin wi* thee.' 

'Grant me my life, my liege, my king, 65 

And a brave gift m gie to thee — 
All between heir and Newcastle town 

Sail pay their yearly, rent to thee.' 

' Away, away, thou traitor Strang, 

Out o' my sight soon may'st thou be ! 70 

I grantit neyir a traitor's life. 

And now I'll not begin wi' thee.' 

' Te lied, ye lied, now king,' he says, 

' Altho' a king and prince ye be ^ 
For I've luveA nothing in my life, 75 

I weel dare say it, but honesty. 

' Save a fat horse and a fair woman, 

Twa bonny dogs to kill a deir : 
But England shuld have found me meal and mault 

Gif I had lived this hundred yeir. 80 

* She suld have found me meal and mault, 

And beef and mutton in a' plentie : 

But nevir a Scots wyfe could have said. 

That e'en I skaithed her a pure flea. 

* To seik hot water beneith cauld ice 85 

Surely it is a great folie — 
I have asked grace at a graceless fsu^e. 
But there is na&e for my men and me. 

* But had I kenn'd it ere I cam frae hame. 

How thou unkind wadst be to me^ ^ 

I wad hae keepit the border side. 
In spite of al thy force and thee. 
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< Wist England's king that I was ta'en, 

gyn a blytlie man he wad be I 
For anes I slew his sister's son, 95 

And on his breist bane brak a trie ! ' 

John wore a girdle about his middle, 

Imbroidered o'er with burning gold, 
Bespangled with the same metal, 

Maist beautiful was to behold. 100 

There hang nine targets at Johnie's hat. 
And ilk ane worth three hundred pounds : 

^ What wants that knave that a king suld have, 
But the sword of honour and the crown P 

' where gat thou these targets, Johnie, 105 

That blink sae brawlj abune thy brie P ' 
' I gat them in the field fechting, 

Where, cruel king, thou durst not be. 

'Had I my horse and harness gude, 

And riding as I wont to be, 110 

It suld have been told this hundred yeir. 

The meeting of my king and me ! 

' God be with thee, Eirsty my brother ; 

Lang live thou, laird of Mangertoun ; 
Lang may'st thou live on the border side, 115 

Ere thou see thy brother ride up and down. 

' And God be with thee, Eirsty my son. 

Where thou sit'st on thy nurse's knee ; 
But an thou live this hundred yeir, 

Thy father's better thoult nevir be. 120 

' Farewell ! my bonny Gilnock hall, 
Where on Esk side thou standest stout ! 

Gif I had lived but seven years mair, 
I wad hae gilt thee round about.' 
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John murdered was at Carlinrigg, 125 

And all his gallant cumpanie ; 
But Scotland's heart was ne'er sae wae 

To see sae many brave men die. 

Because they saved their country deir 

Frae Englishmen ! Nane were sae bauld 130 

While Johnie lived on the border side, 
• Nane of them durst cum neir his hauld. 



4. Laird qf Oilnoekie,} Gilnockie is-near Langholm, in Eskdale. The 
reniahiH of Gilnockie Castle still exist. One particular rock, moreoyer, on 
the banks of the Esk is known as ' Gilnockie Garden/ and is said to have 
been a fayooiite hannt of Johnie Armstrong. 

7. JohnU Amutrang.'] Johnie Armstrong of Gilnockie is a noted per« 
son in history and tradition. He was brother to the laird of Manger- 
toun, chief of the clan, which possessed a laige part of the DebateaUe 
Land and Liddesdale, and enjoyed a very evil reputation along the 
border country. Johnie himself was a notorious freebooter, and his 
name was a sound of toror far away into Bngland. He is said to have 
levied ' black mail, or protection and forbearance money,' for many 
miles round. His fate is recorded in the ballad. ' Hewas hanged,' says 
Sir Walter Scott, ' with his letinne, np<m growing trees at a place called 
Carlenrig Ohapel, about ten miles above Hawick, on the high road to 
Langholmu The ooontry people beUeve that to numif est the injustice of 
his execution the trees withered away. Armstrong and his followers 
were buried in a deserted churchyard, where their graves are still shown.* 

9. f%e EUoU and Armtlrangt did amvene.} These two families are 
often mentioned together, and were allies in many a marauding expedi- 
tion. Hence the saying 'Eliots and Armstrongs ride thieves all.' Border 
history is full of the adventures of the Armstrongs, and even so late as 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth their strength seems to have been 
formidable. On the death of the English queen they with others gathered 
together a band of two or three hundred horse, and ravaged En^^d as 
far as Penrith. Their punishment was at last speedy and complete. 
James YI., who was on his way to take poesession of his new kingdom, 
detached a strong force against them, and they were soon obliged to 
render up an account of their evil doings. Their strongholds on the 
Liddel were razed to the ground, and several of their leaders were 
executed at Carlisle. This is the last raid of any consequence recorded 
by history, and little more is afterwards heard of the Armstrongs, whose 
name had once been so terrible. 
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17. They ran their Jiorses on (he Langholme AotMn.] Langholm, in 
Eskdale, is now a small town on the high road between Carlisle and 
Berwick, at the junction of Eweswater and the Esk. It is intimately 
associated with the memory of Johnie Armstrong. His brother is said 
to have founded or repaired the castie there. 

67. NewecuOe totm.] See note to Ballad viii. 23. 

98. EnglancPs king.'\ I.e. King Henry YIII. 

118, 114. QodhewUh thee^ KirOy my brother; 
Lang live thou, laird of Manffertoun. 

Mangertoun or Mangerton tower is a mile and a half south of NeW- 
caatleton, a small town in Liddesdale . It is on the left bank of the river, 
and was the residence of the chief of the Armstrong family. * On the 
opposite hill once dwelt Jock o* the Side, a nephew of the kdrd of Man- 
gerton, and according to Sir Richard Maitland of very doubtful reputa- 
tion : 

* He is well kenn'd John of the Syde, 
A greater thief did nevesr ryde ; 
He never tyres 
For to break byres ; 
O 'er mure and mires 
Ower gude a guide.' 

la. a raid by the Liddesdale men, Jock o* the Side was taken prisoner, 
but was rescued by his cousins of Mangerton, known as the Laird's Jock 
and the Laird's Wat : 

* Then out and spake the gude Lairds Jock, 

Now fear ye na, my billie, quoth he ; 
For here are the Laird's Jock and the Laird's Wat, 

And Hobble Noble, come to set thee free.' 

Of the castle of Mangerton very few vestiges are left. See Mnrray'8 
' Handbook to Scotland.' 

117. Kirsty my son.} Christopher Armstrong. He was the father ot 
grandfather of William Armstrong, called Christie's Will, renowned for 
hia predatory exploits even among that family of hereditary freebooters. 

122. JVhere on Etk tide thou standest 8tout.1 The Esk is a river of 
Dumfriesshire and Cumberland, formed by the union of two streams, the 
Black and White Esk. At Langholm it is joined by Eweswater, which 
falls into it from the north-east, and by Wauchope*water from the 
«outh-west. At Canonbie-Holm it unites with the Liddel, its most 
important tributary, and for a short distance becomes the boundary 
'between England and Scotland. It then enters Cumberland, and having 
flowed past Eirkandrews and Longtown, empties itself into the Solway 
Frith, about two milee from Sarkfoot, on the extreme verge of Scot- 
land. 

125. Carlinrigg.1 See note to line 7. 

127. Scotland^* heart was ne'er sae woe.} The fate of Johnie Arm* 
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stxcmg created much eympathy among his own people and those who 
dwelt on the border side. They missed his strong hand and ready help 
in the oft-recnrring dispntes with their English neighbours. By them 
his memoiy was long held in respect. To the inland comities, on the 
other hand, it was doubtless a great relief to be freed from the dread of 
his incarslons. He was an ontlaw and robber after a ruder, fiercer type 
than the Robin Hood of earlier days, but still there was probably an 
element of patriotism in his character. Mingled with a mere loTe of 
booty was the desire to inflict humiliation on the enemies of his country, 
and to assert its independence. As applied to the border, therefore, it is 
doubtless true that Scotland's heart * was wae' when men remembered 
the ' brave warrior and stout man-at-arms against England ' whom 
they had lost. A curious passage out of an old play, published t>y Mr. 
Fir^ceiton, is worth qtioting. A pardoner, or dishonest vender of relics, 
is made to attribute mlraculoos power to the rope which hanged Johnie 
Aimstrong : 

* The cordis, baith grit and lang, 

Quhilt hangit Johnie Armstrang, 
Of gnde hempt, soft and sound. 

Gnde haly pepill, I stand ford, 

Wha' evir beis hangit in this cordj 
Keidis nerir to be drowned.' 
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LAMENT OF THE BOEDEB WIDOW. 

Mt love he built me a bonny bower, 

And dad it a' wi* lilye flour : 
A brawer bower ye ne'er did see 

Than my true lore he built for me. 

There came a man by middle day, 5 

He spied his sport and went away, 
And brought the king that very night, 

Who brake my bower and slew my knight. 

He slew my knight to me sae dear : 

He slew my knight and poined his gear ; 10 

My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in extremitie. 

I sew'd his sheet making my mane ; 

I watched the corpse myself alane ; 
I watched his body night and day, 15 

No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back. 
And whiles I ga'ed and whiles I satte : 

I digg'd a grave and laid him in, 
And happ'd him with the sod sae green. 20 

But think na ye my heart was sair 
When I laid the moul on his yellow hair P 

O think na ye my heart was wae 
When I turned about away to gae P 

Nae living num 111 love again, 25 

Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 

Wi' ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for evermair. 
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SIR ANDSEW BARTON, 

The reign of Henry VII. marks a distinguishing era in the 
naval history of England. The troubled period of the wars 
of the Hoses had given a check to commercial progress and 
maritime power. Both began to be largely developed as 
soon as the dead weight of civil war was removed ; a 
change, too, was rapidly taking place in the whole art of 
naval architecture and warfare. Gunpowder, it must be 
remembered, was then not an old Invention, and the system 
of port-holes in the sides of ships was not introduced until 
Henry had been on the throne for fifteen years. They were in- 
vented byDescharges, a French ship-builder at Brest, and their 
adoption rendered a very material alteration in the size and 
structure of a man-of-war indispensable. Up to that time there 
had been no well marked line of separation between a ship built 
for the king^s or merchant service. The case was now other- 
wise ; and though on emergencies a merchant ship was still 
liable to be impressed and fitted out for warlike operations, 
the kin^s ships began to form a class by themselves. Heniy 
VII., with far-sighted policy, was a great encourager of naval 
enterprise ; but there do not appear to have been more than 
six or seven vessels actually belonging to the crown. Of these 
the largest was called 'La G-race de Dieu,* a traditionaiy name, 
which was always passed on to a successor, as the old ship 
became worn out and was laid up in ordinary. It is called 
also by Stowe the * Great Harry ' and a curious drawing of it 
exist>8 in thePepysian Library of Magdalen Colle^, Cambridge. 
Henry VIII. on his accession adopted the policy of his prede- 
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eesBori and assiduously applied himself to augment and 
improve the naval force which had been left by his &ther. An 
event which occnrred in the third year of his reign proved its 
necessity, and was an earnest of fatnre glory. While the 
attention of England was distracted by its civil wars and 
its power had been waning, Scotland and Scottish shipping 
had been making steady progress. With the return of peace 
to England this prosperity had been checked, though for a 
time the Scottish navy was still able to maintain an inde- 
pendent position. Soon after the death, however, of Henry 
VII. the Scots began to feel that they had lost a peaceful 
neighbour, and it was evident that the friendly relations 
between the two countries would not long be maintained. 
The first symptoms of this altered temper were evinced by 
quarrels and captures at sea. In Scotland, as well as in 
England, the king, James IV., took a great interest in the 
navy. He delighted to visit the dockyards, and was ambitious 
of building a ship so great as to be the wonder of the ocean. 
He himself superintended the work. It was called the ' Mi- 
chael,* and was * ane very monstrous great ship.' Her hull was 
ten foot thick of solid oak, and she defied artillery such as 
it then was. But *it is in vain,' says a recent Scotoh 
historiai^ ' that a small nation endeavours to establish a naval 
power by the side of a larger State. The shipping of the 
smaller is sure in the long run to be swept from the seas.' 
The naval history of the two countries henceforward becomes 
one long illustration of this truth. A struggle, hopeless on 
the part of the weaker side, now commenced, which was 
protracted until the union, and closed with an incident in 
every way characteristic — the seizure of an English vessel in 
Scottish waters, and the hanging of its crew for piracy. 
As yet, however, the superiority of England was by no 
means allowed to pass unchallenged, and at the time of 
which we are speaking Scotland could boast of two great sea 
captains, whose feats would have done honour to any country. 
Of these the first was Sir Andrew Wood, a commander full 
of daring and enterprise. He was the terror of the seas, but 
two special achievements stand out from the record of his 
other adventures, and have rendered his name famous. With 
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his two fayourite vessels, the * Yellow Caravel ' and the 

* Flower/ he fought five English pirates and brought them 
into Leith. This was regarded as an insult by the English, 
and a renowned English captain, Stephen Bull, was de^ 
spatched to capture and bring in the Scotchman. They 
encountered off the coast, but after a running fight &om the 
Forth to the Taj, Stephen Bull too was conquered, and his 
ships were carried in triumph into Dundee. Beciprocal 
charges of piracy were fiung at one another by the respectiye 
governments, charges which either side could doubtless have 
fuUy justified. The limits which separated legitimate from il- 
legitimate warfare were, in £Bkct, in those days veiy imperfectly 
defined ; a police of the sea did not exist, and cruisers of all 
countries were apt to make a dash at whatever seemed to 
offer a fair prospect of good prize, without being over-carefol 
to enquire by whose fiag it was covered, what protection it 
could daim. Andrew Barton, the defeated hero of this 
ballad, was the other great Scotch captain of the day. He, 
too, was accused by the English of piracy, and was attacked 
in a time of truce. He carried letters of marque against 
Portugal and other States, and under this pretext had probably 
so dealt with English vessels as to lay himself fairly open to the 
imputation. At any rate an expedition was fitted out against 
him under the Lords Thomas and Edward Howard, and an 
action was fought, which ended in the defeat and death of 
Barton. Accounts of the transaction may be found in Bishop 
Lesly's * De origine et rebus gestis Scotorum ' and in Grafton's 

* Chronicle.' The latter, which is detailed and animated, runs 
as follows: ' In June the kyng being at Leycester, tydynges 
was brought unto him, that Andrewe Barton, a Scottishe man 
and a Pirate of the sea, saying that the Scottes had war with 
the Portingales, did rob every nation, and so stopped the 
kinges streames that no merchaunt almost could passe. The 
king being greatly moved with this craftie pirate, sent Sir 
Edmond Howard Lord Admiral! of Englande and Lord 
Thomas Howard sonne and heyre to the Earl of Surrey, in 
all the haste to the sea, which hastelye made redie two shippes 
and vrithout any longer abode tooke the sea, and by chance 
of weather were severed. The Lord Howard lying in the 
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DownoB peiceived where Andrew was makyng towaidfl SooUand, 
and BO &0t the sayd Lord chased him that he overtooke him 
and there was a sore battaile. The English men were fierce 
and the Scots defended themselves manfally, but in the end 
the Lord Howard and his men entered the maine decke and 
in conclusion Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that 
he dyed there, and the remnant of the Scottes men were 
taken with their shippe called the Lyon. All this while was 
the Lord Admirall in chase of the Barke of Scotland ealled 
* Jenny Pyrwyn/ which was wont to sayle with the Lion in 
company, and so much he did with other that he layed him 
aboord and fiercely assayled him, and in the end the Lorde 
Admirall entered the Barke and slewe many, and tooke all 
the rest. Thns were these two shippes taken and brought to 
Blackewall the second daye of August, and all the Scottes were 
sent to the Bishoppes place of Yorke^ and there remayned at 
the king^s charge until other order was taken for them. 
After this the king sent the Bishop of Winchester and 
certayne of his counsayle to the Archbishope of Yorke's 
place where the Scottes were prisoners, and there the Bishop 
rehersed to them, whereas peace was yet betwene England 
and Scotland, that they contraire thereunto as thievis and 
pirates had robbed the kings subjectes within his stremes, 
wherefore they had deserved to dye by the lawe and to be 
hanged at the lowe water marke. Then sayde the Scottes we 
knowledge our offence and aske mercy and not the lawe: 
Then sayd a Priest we appeale from the king*8 justice to his 
mercy. Then the Bishop asked him if he were authorised by 
them to say so : and they cried all yea, yea: Then sayd he you 
shall find the kings mercie above his justice. For where ye 
were dead by the lawe yet by his mercye he will revive you: 
Wherefore ye shall departe out of this realme within zx 
dayes upon paine of death if ye be found here after zx days, 
and praie for the kyng, and so they passed into their countrye. 
The king of Scottes hearing of the death of Andrewe Barton 
and takyng of his two ships was wonderful wroth, and sent 
letters unto the kyng requiring restitution according to the 
league and amitie. The kyng wrote with brotherlye salu- 
tation to the king of Soottes for the robberies and evill 
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doings of Andrewe Barton, and that it became not ane Prince 
to laye a breache of a league to another Prince in doing 
justice upon a pirate and a thief e, and that .all the other 
Scottes had deserved to die by justice if he had not extended 
his mercj : and with this answere the Scottish herault 
departed home/ (Grafton's ' Chronicle/ sub anno 1511. 
Burton, * History of Scotland,' iii. 232. Campbell, * Lives of 
the Admirals,' i. 359.) 



PART I 

When Flora with her fragrant flowers 

Bedeckt the earth so trim and gaye. 
And Neptune with his daintye showers 

Came to present the month of Maye ; 
King Heniye rode to take the ayre, 6 

Over the river of Thames past hee ; 
When eighty merchants of London came^ 

And downe they knelt upon their knee. 

' O yee are welcome, rich merch^ts ; 

Good saylorsy welcome unto mee.' 10 

They swore by the rood they were saylors good. 

But rich merchants they cold not bee : 
' To France nor Flanders dare we pass, 

Nor Bordeaux voyage dare we fare ; 
And all for a rover that lyes on the seas, 15 

Who robs us of our merchant ware.' 

King Henrye frowned and turned him round, 

Ajad swore by the Lord that was mickle of might, 
' I thought hee had not beene in the world 

Durst have wrought England such unright.' 20 

The merchants sighed and said, ' Alas ! ' 

And thus they did their answer frame : 
' He is a proud Scott that robbs on the seas, 

And Sir Andrewe Barton is his name. 

L 
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The King lookt oyer his left shoulddr, 25 

And an angrj look then looked hee : 
' Have I never a lorde in all my realme 

Will feitch yon traitor irnto mee P ' 
' Yea, that dare 1/ Lord Howard sayes ; 

' Yea, that dare I with heart and hand ; 30 

If it please your grace to give me leave, 

Myselfe will be the only man.' 

' Thou art but young/ the King replied j 

* Yond Scott hath numbered manye a year.' 
' Trust me, my liege, He make him quail, 35 

Or before my prince I will never appeare.' 
' Then bowemen and gunners thou shalt have, 

And chuse them over my realme so free ; 
Besides good mariners, and shipps-boyes 

To guide the great shipp on the sea.' 40 



The first man that Lord Howard chose 

Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 
Though he was three-score years and ten ; 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 
' Peter,' sais hee, ' I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead : 
Before all others I have chosen thee, 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head.' 

' If you, my lord, have chosen mee. 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head, 50 

Then hang mee up on your maine-mast tree, * 

If I miss my mark one shilling bread.' 
My lord then chose a boweman rare. 

Whose active hands had gained fame ; 
In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 55 

And William Horseley was his name. 
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' Horseley/ sud he, ' I must with speede 

Qo seek a traytor on the sea ; 
And now of a hundred bowemen brave 

To be the head I have chosen thee/ 60 

'K you,' quoth hee, 'have chosen mee 

Of a hundred bowemen to be the head; 
On your maine-mast He hanged bee, 

If I miss twelvescore one penny bread/ 

• 

With pikes and gunners and bowemen bold, 65 

This noble Howard is gone to the sea. 
With a valyant heart and a pleasant cheare^ 

Oat at Thames mouth sayled he. 
And days he scant had sayled three, 

Upon the voyage he tooke in hand, 70 

But there he mett with a noble shipp 

And stoutly made itt stay and stand. 

^ Thou must tell me/ Lord Howard said, 

* Now who thou art and what's thy name, 
And shewe me where thy dwelling is, 75 

And whither bound and whence thou came/ 
' My name is Henry Hunt,' quoth hee, 

' With a heavye heart and carefull mind : 
I and my ship doe both belong 

To the Newcastle that stands upon Tyne/ 80 

' Hast thou not heard, nowe, Henrye Hunt, 

As thou hast sayled by daye and by night, 
Of a Scottish rover on the seas — 

Men call him Sir Andrewe Barton knight P ' 
Then ever he sighed and said, ' Alas ! ' 85 

With a grieved mind, and * Well away I* 
' But over well I knowe that wight ; 

I was his prisoner yesterday. 

l2 
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' As I WB0 sAjling upon the sea, 

A Buideaux voyage for to fare, 90 

To his hatch-borde he clasped me, 

And rob'd me of all my merchant ware. 
And mickle debts, God wot, I owe, 

And every man will have his owne ; 
And I am now to London bounde, 95 

Of our gracious king to beg a boone.' 



' That shall not need,' Lord Howard sais ; 

' Let me but once that robber see. 
For every penny ta'en thee froe, 

It shall be doubled shillings three/ 100 

' Nowe God forefend,' the merchant said, 

' That you should seek soe far amisse I 
God keepe you out of that traitor's hands, 

Full little ye wott what a man hee is. 



' Hee is brass within and Steele without, 105 

With beames on his topcastle stronge, 
And eighteen pieces of ordinance 

He carries on each side along ; 
And he hath a pinnace deerlye dight, 

St Andrewe's cross that is his guide : 110 

His pinnace beareth nine score men, 

And fifteen cannon on each side. 



' Were ye twentye ships and he but one, 

I sweare by kirke and bower and hall, 
He wold overcome them every one, 115 

K once his beames they do downe fall.' 
' This is cold comfort,' sais my lord, 

* To wellcome a stranger thus to the sea ; 
Yet He bring him and his ahipp to shore. 

Or to SootUand hee shall carry mee.' 120 
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* Then a noble gunner you must have, 

And he must aim well with his ee, 
And sink his pinnace into the sea, 

Or else he never overcome will bee. 
And if you chance his shipp to borde^ 125 

This counsel I must give withall, 
Let no man to his topcastle goe. 

To strive to let his beames downe fall. 

' And seven pieces of ordinance, 

I pray your honour lend to mee, 180 

On each side of my shipp along, 

And I will lead you on the sea. 
A glass lie sett that may be seene, 

Whether you sayle by daye or night ; 
And to-morrow, 1 sweare, by nine of the docke, 135 

You shall meet with Sir Andrewe Barton knight.' 



PART n. 

The merchant sett my lord a glasse, 

Soe well apparent in his sight. 
And on the morrowe, by nine of the clocke, 

He shewed him Sir Andrewe Barton knight. 140 

His hacheborde it was gilt with gold^ 

So deerlye dight it dazzled the ee : 
* Nowe, by my faith,' Lord Howard sais, 

' This is a gallant sight to see.' 

'Take in your ancyents, standards eke^ 145 

So close that no man may them see ; 
And put me forth a white willowe wand, 

As merchants use to sayle the sea.' 
But they stirred neither top nor mast, 

Stoutly they passed Sir Andrewe by ; 150 

' What English churles are yonder/ he sayd, 

' That can soe little curtesye ? 
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* NoW| by the roode, three yearee and more 

I have been admirall oyer the sea, 
And never an English nor Portingall 155 

Without my leave can passe this way/ 
Then called he forth his stout pinnlU^ : 

* Fetch backe yond pedlanTnowe to mee ; 
I sweare by the masse^ yon English churles 

Shall all hang at my maine-mast tree.' 160 

With that the pinnace it shott off, 

Full well Lord Howard might it ken, 
For it stroke down my lord*s fore-mast. 

And killed fourteen of his men. 
' Come hither, Simon/ sayes my lord, 165 

' Looke that thy word be true thou said ; 
For at my maine-mast thou shalt hang 

If thou misse thy marke one shilling bread.' 

Simon was old, but his heart itt was bold, 

His ordinance he laid right lowe : 170 

He put in chaine, full nine yardes long. 

With other great shotte lesse and moe : 
And he lette goe his great gunnes shott : 

Soe well he settled it with his ee. 
The first sight that Sir Andrewe sawe, 175 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea. 

And when he saw his pinnace sunke. 
Lord, how his heart with rage did swell I 

' Nowe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gone ; 
lie fetch yond pedlars backe mysell.' 180 

When my lord sawe Sir Andrewe loose, 
Within his heart hee was full faine : 

' Now spread your ancyents, strike up drummee, 

* Sound all your trumpets out amaine.' 
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'Fight on my men,' Sir Andrewe saiB^ 185 

* Weale liowsoe'er this geere will sway; 
Itt is my Lord Admirall of EngUnd, 

Is come to seeke mee on the sea.' 
Simon had a sonne, who shott right well, 

That did Sir Andrewe mickle scare ; 190 

In att his decke he gave a shott 

Killed three score of his men of warre. 



Then Henrye Hunt, with rigour hott. 

Came bravely on the other side, 
Soone he drove downe his fore-mast tree, 195 

And killed four score men beside. 
' Nowe out, alas I* Sir Andrewe cryed, 

' What may a man nowe think or say P 
Yonder merchant theefe that pierceth mee, 

He was my prisoner yesterday. 200 

'Gome hither to me, thon Gordon good. 

That aye wast readye att my call ; 
I will give thee three hundred markes, 

If thou wDt let my beames downe fall.' 
Lord Howard hee then called in haste, 205 

' Horseley, see thou be true in stead : 
For thou shalt at the maine-mast hang 

If thou misse twelvenscore one penny bread.' 

Then Gordon swarved the maine-mast tree. 

He swarved it with might and maine : 210 

But Horseley with a bearing arrowe, 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine ; 
And he fell unto the baches again, 

And sore his deadlye wounde did bleed ; 
Then word went through Sir Andrewe's men 216 

How that the Gordon hee was dead. 
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' Come hither to mee, James flambilton. 

Thou art my only eiBter^s somie ; 
If thou wilt let my beames downe fall. 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonne/ 220 

With that he swarved the maine-mast tree, 

He swarved it with nimble art. 
But Horseley with a broad arrowe 

Pierced the HamblLton through the heart : 

And downe he fell upon the decke, 225 

That with his blood did stream amaine : 
Then every Scott cried, ' Well-away I 

Alas, a comelye youth is slaine 1 ' 
All woe begone was Sir Andrewe then, 

With grief and rage his heart did swell : 230 

' Go, fetch me forth my armour of proofe, 

For I will to the topcastle mysell. 

' Goe fetch me forth my armour of proofe. 

That gilded is with gold so cleare ; 
God be with my brother John of Barton, 235 

Against the Portingalls hee it ware.' 
And when he had on this armour of proofe 

He was a gallajit sight to see : 
' Ah, nere didst thou meet with living wight. 

My deere brother, could cope with thee.* 240 

* Come hither Horseley,* sayes my lord, 

' And looke your shaft that itt goe right ; 
Shoot a good shotte in time of need, 

And for it thou shalt be made a knight.' 
< He shoot my best,* quoth Horseley then, 245 

' Your honour shall see, with might and maine : 
But if I were hanged at your maine-mast, 

1 have now left but arrowes twaine.' 
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Sir Andrewe he did swarve the tree, 

With right good will he swarved then j ^60 

Upon his breast did Horseley hitt, 

But the arrow hounded back again. 
Then Horseley spied a privye place 

With a perfect eye in a secrette part, 
Under the spole of his right arme 255 

He smote Sir Andrewe to the heart 



'Fight on my men/ Sir Andrewe sayes, 

' A little Ime hurt^ but yett not slaine : 
He but lye downe and bleede awhile, 

And then He rise and fight againe. 260 

Fight on my men/ Sir Andrewe sayes, 

' And never flinch before the foe : 
And stand fast by St. Andrewe's crosse, 

Untill you heare my whistle blowe.' 

They never heard his whistle blowe, 265 

Which made their hearts waxe sore adread : 
Then Horseley said, 'Aboard, my lord. 

For well I wott Sir Andrewe's dead.' 
They boarded then his noble shipp, 

They boarded itt with might and maine ; 270 

Eighteen score Scotts alive tiiey found. 

The rest were either maimed or slain. 



Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand, 

And off he smote Sir Andrewe's head : 
' I must have left England many a day 275 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead.' 
He caused his body to be caste 

Over the hachborde into the sea, 
And about his middle three himdred crownes : 

' Wherever thou, land, this will bury thee I ' 280 
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Thus from the warres Lord Howard camei 

And back he sajled ore the maine. 
With mickle joy and triumphing 

Into Thames mouth he came againe. 
Lord Howard then a letter wrote^ 385 

And sealed it with seale and ring : 
' Such a noble prize have I brought to your grace. 

As never did subject to a king. 



' Sir Andrewe's shipp I bring with mee, 

A braver ship was never none ; 290 

Nowe hath your grace two shippes of war 

Before in England was but one.' 
King Henry's grace, with royall cheere, 

Welcomed the noble Howard home : 
' And where/ said he, ' is this rover stout, 295 

That I myself may give the doome P' 

* The rover he is safe, my liege, 

FuU many a fadom in the sea : 
If he were alive as he is dead, 

I must have left England many a day : dOO 

And your grace may thank four men in the shipp 

For the victory we have wonne ; 
These are William Horseley, Henrye Hunt, 

And Peter Simon and his sonne.' 



To Henrye Hunt the King then said, 905 

* In lieu of what was from thee tane, 
A noble a day now thou shalt have, 

Sir Andrewe's jewels and his chayne. 
And Horseley, thou shalt be a knight, 

And lands and livings shalt have in store : 310 

Howard shall be Earl Surrye hight, 

As Howards erst have beene before. 
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* Nowe, Peter Simon, thou art old, 

I will maintaine thee and thy sonne : 
And the men shall have five hundred markes 815 

For the good service they have done.' 
Then in came the queene with ladyes faire 

To see Sir Andrewe Barton knight : 
They weened that hee were hrought on shore, 

And thought to have seen a gallant sight. 320 

But when they see his deadlye face, 

And eyes so hollow in his head, 
' I wold give/ quoth the King, ' a thousand markes 

This man were alive as hee is dead. 
Yet for the manfull part hee played, 325 

Which fought soe well with heart and hand, 
His men shall have twelve pence a day 

Till they come to my brother king's high land.' 



5. King Henrye rode to take the ayre,'\ Henry VIII., second son oi 
Henry YIL, by Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward lY. He was 
bom on June 28, 1491, acceded to the throne April 25, 1609, and died 
January 28, 1547. 

14. Bordeaux voyage.} Bordeaux, a lai^e and flourishing port at the 
mouth of the Oaronne, in the south of France. It was a favourite 
resort and place of trade with English merchants. 

24. Sir Andrewe Barton is his name.} Andrew Barton was the son of 
a Scottish gentleman, w:ho had suffered repeated losses at sea from the 
depredations of the Portuguese, and had obtained letters patent from 
the king^ James m., drawn out in the name of his two sons, authorising 
them to make reprisals and to capture all Portuguese ships whereyer 
met with. Under coyer of these letters of marque large captures were 
made, and it is yery probable, as has been said, that they made prizes 
at sea without being oyer-scmpulous in ascertaining the nationality of 
the yessels which were taken, and carried in or spoiled. On whateyer 
pretence, it is certain that the two brothers so haunted the seas with 
their ships, that th^ were a terror to the northern trade. Their depre- 
dations and piracies on the English coast became at last so frequent and 
audacious, that the matter was taken up by tbe EngHwh Oounoil, and 
the Earl of Surrey, indignant that his soyereign and country should be 
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80 oontnmeUoadj used, decland, ' tiiat while be posMSBed estates sdID- 
cient to fomiah the equipment of armed yessels, and sons capable to 
command them, the narrow seas ahonM not be so infested.' Two ships 
were accordingly fitted ont and despatched under two of the earl's sons. 
Lords Bdward and Thomas Howard, to go in search of the Scottish 
croiaers. They had not long set sail when a brisk gale q;>rang np and 
the two brothers parted company. Lord Thomas presently sighted 
Barton's own ship, the * Lion/ maWiig northward towards Scotland, 
and immediately gave chase. He came np with him after a time, and 
at once commenced the action. The iasae was long doubtful, for Barton 
was a fine seaman, and made an obstinate defence. To the last ' he was 
heard and seen cheering his crew with a shrill whistle.' The fall of the 
ci^itain was the signal for the surrender of the crew. 

29. Tea, OuU dare I, Lord Howard savei.} Two sons of the Earl of 
Surrey, Lord Thomas and Lord Edward Howazd, or, as they are also 
designated, Sir Thomas and Sir Edward, were highly distinguished for 
services at sea, and were snccessiTely created Lord High Admiral of 
England. Sir Edward, the younger of the two, but apparently the senior 
officer, was the second son of Thomas, Earl of Surrey, and afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk. He early evinced an inclination for the navy, and in 
1492 was employed tn the expedition fitted out by Henry TIL, to assist 
the Duke of Burgundy against the rebellious Flemings. While engaged 
on this serrlce he was knighted for his extraordinary bravery, and so 
thoroughly established his reputation, that on the accession of Henry 
ym. he was appointed standard-bearer to the king, considered in those 
days * not only a mark of particular fayour, but of the highest confidence 
and respect.' In the fourth year of the same reign he was created Lord 
High Admiral of England. In this station, in the year 1512, he con- 
ducted the Marquis of Dorset with a numerous army into Spain, who 
was ordered to penetrate thence into the Duchy of Guienne and attack 
the French, against whom Henry had been persuaded, by the artful 
Ferdinand of ^ain, to make war. After disembarking the land forces, 
Howard put to sea again, and returning along the coast of Brittany, 
landed some of his men to ravage the country. The French on thdr 
side fitted out so powerful a fleet that Henry sent a squadron numbering 
' twenty-fiye tall ships ' to reinforce the Admiral. A fierce engagement 
ensued with the French fieet, in which the * Sovereign,' the largest ship 
in the English navy, was burnt ; but the action was undecided, and 
either side claimed the victory. The following year, in the b^rinning 
of April, the admiral again put to sea with a fieet of forty-two men-of- 
war, besides smaller Tessds, and drove the French into the harbour of 
Brest, where they fortified themselves and waited the arrival of a 
squadron from the Mediterranean. Finding it impossible to attack 
them in this position, the English admiral wasted the country round ; 
but the French lay still behind their fortifications. Meanwhile the 
galleys from the Mediterranean arrived on the coast and took shelter in 
the bay of Conquet. Sir Edward determined to destroy them, but 'they 
lay so far up the inlet, that he could not get at them with his long 
shlpS} and hiB only resource was to attempt to cut them out with the 
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boats of his own fleet, manned by his bravest sailors. He himself went 
on board one of these, and, f avonied by a fresh breeze, sailed right intq 
the bay and attacked the French admiral in person. With seventeen 
others he boarded the enemy, but was received with a valoor eqnal to 
his own. In the middle of the conflict the two galleys broke away one 
from the other, and the Frenchmen, seizing their advantage, pressed 
hard upon the now isolated boarding party, and drove all bnt one of 
them overboard into the sea. Thus fell Sir Edward Howard on April 20, 
1613, and the fleet was so dejected at his loss that it returned home. 

Sir Thomas Howard, hia eldest brother, also accompanied the Marqnia 
of Dorset to Gnienne, and on his illness snooeeding to the command of 
the troops, evinced great pamdence In bringing home the remnant of 
the English army. When news arrived of the death of his brother, the 
Lord High Admiral, he was appointed by the king to the vacant ofBoe, 
and soon avenged his death, by driving the French from the seas, and, 
homing and ravaging their conntry. On the invasion of England by 
James IV., Sir Thomas Howard returned home, and at the head of five 
thousand veterans made haste to join his father, who was marching 
with a powerful army to repel the Scots. The Earl of Surrey sent a 
herald to the Scotch king challenging him to battle, and the Lord 
Admiral bade the messenger at the same time tell him that he had come 
to answer in person for the death of Sir Andrew Barton. The battle 
of Flodden Field was the result, in which Sir Thomas Howard com- 
manded the vanguard of the English army. For these and other 
services the king restored the Earl of Surrey to the dukedom of Norfolk, 
and created his son, the admiral. Earl of Surrey. Henceforward, whenoe- 
soever danger threatened, whether by sea or land, whether from France 
or Scotland, the admiral was constantly employed to repel it. In the 
twenty-eighth year of the reign, having now succeeded his father in the 
dukedom, he did good service in repressing the formidable rebellion 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. At the close of the reign he and his 
son Henry, Earl of Surrey, were charged with treason and conspiracy ; 
and the accusation being credited by the suspicious king, they were 
imprisoned and attainted. The Earl of Surrey lost his head, and the 
duioe's Uf e was only saved by the opportune deat^ of the Idng. He 
lived to see Queen Mary on the throne, by whom his attainder was. 
repealed. 

56. And William Borteley uxu hu rumu.'} For Horseley some would 
read * Hustler,' and identify him as belonging to a family of the latter 
name, long seated in Stockton, near Cleveland, YorkBhire. The question 
is not of much consequence, for he, with Peter Simon and other 
persons mentioned in the ballad, must. In fact, depend upon the ballad 
for whatever fame has gathered round their names, which do not, so far 
as I am aware, occur in the chronicles or contemporary accounts of 
this action at sea. 

80. NevDetuOe (hat stands upon l)fne.'] See note to viii. 23. 

116. l^ one€ Ms beames they do dovme/alQ On this passage Dr. Percy 
has the following note : ' It should seem from hence that before our 
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mftrfne artOkry mm brought to its preeent pertectton, lome naTBl 
oamnumdeni had recoarse to iBstmments or mochiTieB similar in tiae, 
tfaongh perhapa unlike in oonatniction,to the heavy ** Dolphins " made 
at lead or iron used by the anotoit Qreeks, which they snqmided from 
beams or yards fastened to the mast, and which they predpitateiy let 
fUl <A the enemies* ships, in order to sink them, by beating holes 
tlirongh the bottom of their undecked triremes, or otheorwise «ia^triagi«g 
them. They axe mentioned by Thnoydides, book vii. cap. xli., and 
are more fnlly explained in Schefferi, " De MHitiA KaTali," lib. ii« 
cap. ▼.' The Bomans also nsed a similar instrument called a ' crow** 

188. A gUuM lie uU (hat maif be mom. 

Whether ffotf «ayfe iy daife or nighL 

This has been explained as referring to a perspectiTe glass, a day and 
night telescope, bat it is difficult to see how the sentoice can be con- 
strued in this way. Day and night glasses were howerer invented, and 
oame Into use not long afterwards. It may perhape be intended to 
indicate some arrangement of night and day signals, depending on the 
refraction of light from or reflection through glasses. 

147. A tDkUe toillowe wand.} This was a symbol of peace, and waa 
used by vessels of commerce as a sign of their peaceful calling. 

149. 27kcy stirred neither top nor nuutj] To strike the topmast was a 
common salutation and mark of respect. Sir Walter Baleigh, speaking 
of improTements made in marine aichitectuie in his time, says, * It is 
not long since the striking Of the top masts, a wonderful ease to great 
ahipa, both at sea and in the harbour, hath been devised.' 

171. He put in ehainet full nine yardet long.1 I.e. chain-shot, which 
consists of two or more baUs chained together. 

187. Jttitmy Lord AdnUratt o/ Engldnd.} It was, in fact, his brother, 
the Lord Admiral having gone off in chase of Barton's other ship, the 
• Jenny Pyrwyn.' 

263. St. Andrew^e erosee.'] That is, the flag on which the cross of St. 
Andrew was embroidered, and whidi was not to be struck without 
order. 

364. UhtiUyouhearemif«hietlel>lou>e,'] This is one of the earliest occa- 
sions on which the use of a whistle on board ship is mentioned. It 
appears in the first instance to ha\B been carried by officers of the 
highest rank, whence it has gradually descended to the boatswain. Sir 
Bdward Howard wore one of gold when be afterwards engaged tbe 
Trench galleyB near Brest* 

292. B^re in England wot but one.} The one ship here alluded to 
is doubtless the * Great Harry,* before mentioned, which, from its great 
Siae and calibre, may have been regarded as par excellence the one ship 
of war in the English navy. The number of ships in the royal navy 
was, as we have seen, in fact small ; pezhape at the end of the preceding 
reign, not more than six or acyen, but it was rapidly increasing. 
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311. ffoward shall be Earl Surrye Mght.} This title was really con- 
ferred after the battle of Flodden Field, when Sir Thomas Howard's 
father, the Earl of Surrey, was raised to the dukedom of Norfolk. 

S17. Thequeene.} Katharine of Arragon. 

828. Mp brother hing't high land^l Jaxaea 17. of Scotland was brother 
to Henry YIH., not odIj as kings address one another, by ooortesy, 
but as having married Henry's sister, the Princess ICargarec* , This 
marriage had been arranged by Henry YII., whose wise policy bore late 
fruit some hmidred years afterwards, when the crowns of England and 
Scotland were united on the head of James YI. of Scotland and I. 
of England, who was great grandson to James lY. and this BngUsih 
princess. James IV. was deeply incensed when news arrived of the 
defeat and death of Barton, and never forgot or foigave what he looked 
upon as an insult to the flag of Scotland. 
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BALLADS XV. and XVI. 

THE BI8ING IN THE NORTH 
NORTHUMBERLAND BETRAYED BY DOUGLAS. 

For a few brief hours after her escape from the Castle of 
Lochleyenit seemed as if fortune might yet smile upon Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, but her hopes were soon dissipated by the 
defeat of her followers at Langsyde. She had no other 
reflige than England, and flying over the border, set foot on 
English soil, which she was never to leave again. From the first 
moment of her arrival she became the centre of a subtle web 
of conspiracy which, ever watchfully broken, was ever as 
ceaselessly renewed, till nearly twenty years later it was once 
for all pushed aside by the rough touch of the executioner's 
axe. One of the earliest, and for a while the most promising, 
of these intrigues was for her marriage with the Duke of 
Norfolk ; but it ended, as so many other schemes were to end, 
disastrously, and Norfolk was lodged in the Tower. Disap- 
pointed of her hope of freedom and restoration to a throne 
which was to have been a consequence of the Norfolk marriage, 
Maiy next turned to her friends in the north of England, on 
whose offers of service she had hitherto looked coldly. She 
was a Catholic, and the northern counties were the strong- 
hold of Catholicism. She was oppressed and beautiful, and 
thus appealed to t'he chivalrous feeling of the young nobility 
and gentry. She was a crowned Queen, and yet was detained 
as a prisoner of State in the kingdom in which, as her ad- 
herents considered, however erroneously, she had been 
expressly invited to seek shelter. No wonder, therefore, 
that her party was numerous |ind ready to adopt extreme 
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measxireB for bier release. But if numerous, it was also with- 
out oiganisation, and when the time for action came, without 
a competent leader it drifted hopelessly to destruction. For 
the two great northern Earls, Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, the natural chiefs of such an enterprise, were not the 
men to head a successful rebellion ; they were Catholics, and 
notoriously friendly to the Scottish Queen ; but they had no 
definite plans, and when the crisis came were vacillating and 
uncertain in their movements. They had watched with ever- 
increasing anxiety and impatience the progress of the marriage 
with Norfolk, and when tidings came down that he had been 
summoned up to London, they could with difficulty be 
restrained from a premature rising, which would have im- 
perilled his life. But their preparations, which had been for 
some time carried on, the constant passage of strangers to 
and fro, the secret meetings, could not escape observation. 
Bumours of an impending outbreak, which daily gathered 
strength, were abroad, and the President of the North, the 
Earl of Sussex, ordered the members of his Council to attend, 
at York. Northumberland and Westmoreland appeared in 
their places, and while they could not deny the unsettled state 
of the country, maintained with many protestations their readi- 
ness to lay down their lives for l^e Queen. They were 
allowed to return to their homes, but the Ministers in 
London were not so easUy satisfied, and peremptory letters 
were sent down ordering the two Earls to present themselves 
immediately in London, and purge themselves from the sus- 
picion of rebellion. It was believed that this step would 
either frighten them from their undertaking, or would com- 
pel them to declare themselves openly, and would precipitate 
the outbreak before the plans for it were matured, or the 
forces which were to take part in it could be assembled. On 
Monday, November 14, 1569, the Queen's missive was put 
into the hands of the Earl of Northumberland at Topcliffe, 
and for a while he wavered, doubting whether to obey the 
mandate, to save himself by flight, or at once to take up arms. 
He was compelled to the bolder course by the stratagem of 
his friends, who burst in upon him at midnight with a cry 
that the enemy was at hand, and implored him to be true to 

IS. 
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himself and his religion. He fled across the park, and took 
zefoge at the house of one of his keepers, vhile the bells of 
the town were rang backwards, and the people hurried in 
from far and near as the signal of alarm was knelled out 
oyer the adjoining country. The next night he made his 
way to Brancepeth, the seat of the Earl of Westmoreland, 
where a number of the confederates had already assembled. 
The standard of rebellion was now openly raised, and a mani- 
festo was issued by the insurgent lords, declaring * that they 
had taken up arms with the single object of r^toring the 
religion of their forefathers, of removing evil counsellors firom 
the Queen, of restoring many faithful peers to liberty and 
favour, but that they had no evil intention against the 
Queen, whose devoted subjects they had ever been and woxdd 
ever be/ Over their primary object, the release of the Queen 
of Scotland, they were obliged at first to throw a veil. Had 
they marched towards Tutbury, Maiy would have been 
at once removed out of their reach, and even a worse fate 
.might have befallen her. The rebels began by occupying 
Durham, and showed the spirit with which they were animated 
by tearing to pieces and trampling under foot all the copies of 
the Bible and English liturgy on which they could lay hands, 
either in the minster or other churches. Then they marched 
forward, restoring the Mass wherever they came, and appeal- 
ing to the sympathy of the people by displaying in their 
front banners on which were depicted the symbols of their 
faith. Their principal standard, on which was represented 
our Saviour with the blood streaming from His wounds, was 
borne by Bichard Norton, a noble old countiy gentleman, 
whose grey hair and venerable aspect were eminently calcu- 
lated to inspire respect and arouse enthusiasm. They advanced 
without opposition as far as Clifford Moor, near Wetherby, 
where they held a review of their forces, which mustered 
about 1,600 horse and 4,000 foot, the largest number which 
at any one time was collected under their standard. From 
thence they would have marched towards York, but hearing 
that the Queen of Scotland had been removed from Tutbuiy, 
and that the Earl of Sussex was preparing to fall upon their 
left flank, while Sir G-eorge Bowes was gathering a formidable 
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band in their reaor, they euddenly altered their intention, 
and retracing their steps fell back to Eaby Castle, a seat of 
the Earl of Westmoreland. The two or three following days 
were consumed in a vain endeayour to give a more perfect 
military discipline to the disorganised levies by which they 
had been joined. The next operation was the siege of 
Barnard's Castle, which was valiantly defended by Sir George 
Bowes and his brother Bobert. The garrison was soon re- 
duced to great straits, and could with difficulty be con- 
tained from openly espousing the cause of the rebels. * I 
founde,' writes Sir G-eorge, ' the people in the castell in con- 
tinuall mutenyes, seakyng not only by great numbers to 
leape the walles and run to the rebells, but also by all means 
to betray the pece, and with open force to delyver it, and all 
in yt to the rebells. So far as in one daye and nyght two 
hundred and twenty-six men leapyd over the walles and 
opened the gaytes and went to the enemy : of which number 
thirty-five broke their necks, legges or arms in the leaping.' 
In such circumstances, and receiving intelligence that the con- 
duits which supplied the castle with water had been cut off, 
Bowes had no choice but to surrender. He delivered up the 
place on composition, marching out with armour, munition, 
bag and baggage, 'but levyng my household stuffe, which I 
made no accompt of, in this tyme of service, tho the valewe 
were greatt : so the enemies received only the bard pece and 
stuffe aforesaid, which by the causes aforesaid I could holde 
no longer.' In the meantime the Earl of Sussex was ad< 
vancing with the royal army, and on -December 14 was at 
Northallerton, ready to fight the rebels if they should offer 
battle. But they did not await his coming. Their force was 
already demoralised, and a council being held at Durham, the 
two Earls broke out into open dissension. Their enterprise 
had hopelessly failed, and all that now remained was to fiy 
for their lives. On the 16th, writes Secretary Cecil to the 
English Ambassador at Paris, ' they broke up their sorry army, 
and the 18th they entered into Northumberland, the 19th 
into the mountains ; they scattered all their footmen, willing 
them to shift for themselves, and, of a thousand horsemen 
there fled but 500.' Biding over the waste, these first took 
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refuge in Hexham, and thence continued their flight to 
Branton and Naworth. But there was no safety on the English 
side of the border. In spite of the weather, which had set 
in with bitter frost and cold, the fugitives had been closely 
followed, but managed to keep some twelve miles ahead. On 
the 28th the rebel Earl, with the Countess of Northumberland, 
and some 100 of their principal associates, escaped into 
Liddesdale, where they were received by the partisans of 
Mary, Black Onniston, John of the Side, end others. The 
chiefs of the insurgents had for the moment escaped, for in 
vain was their surrender demanded by Elizabeth from the 
Scottish government. In England the rebellion so rashly 
begun, so ill-conducted during its progress, was punished with 
rigorous severity. The common people who had been actually 
in arms were punished at once by martial law; those of 
higher degree were reserved for trial, that the Crown might 
be enriched by the forfeiture of their estates. ' The 4th 
and 5th of Januaiy did suffer at Durham to the number of 
three-score and six, constables and others, among whom an 
alderman of the town and a priest were the most notable ; 
then Sir Geoige Bowes, Marshall, finding many to be faulters 
in the foresaid rebellion, did see them executed in every 
market town and other places betwixt Newcastle and Wether- 
by, about sixty miles in length, and forty in breadth, as him- 
self related unto me ' (Stow, 664). 

Meanwhile the Earl of Northumberland with others had, 
as we have seen, crossed the border, and in the first instance 
had taken refuge in Liddesdale. They were not suffered to 
remain there. The next morning after their arrival ' Martyn 
Edwards and other of the principal men of Liddesdale raised 
a force against the Erles and Black Ormiston, and insisted 
that they should put the rebels of England out of the country, 
threatening to proceed to extremities against them shoiild 
they be found in the country after the next day.' So they 
were driven from Liddesdale, and had to throw themselves 
upon the hospitality of one Hector of Harlow, who dwelt 
upon the debatable ground between Eedesdale and England. 
'The same day the Lydersdale men stole my Lady of 
Northumberland's horses and her two wemen's horses and z. 
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other horses, so as when the Earles went away they left her 
and all the rest that had lost their horses on foote, at John 
of the Syde's house, a cottage not to be compared to any 
dogge kennel in England ' (Earl of Sussex to Sir W. Cecil). 
By Hector of Harlow Northumberland was betrayed and 
delivered over to the Regent Murray, who carried him first to 
Edinburgh, and thence to Lochleven Castle, where he was kept 
in close confinement. On January 3 Lord Hunsden writes 
to Cecil : — ' The Erie of Northumberland ys caryed to 
Lochlevyn and two servants with hym. Altho the Erie be 
takyn, ye will not fynd yt an easy matter too gett hym from 
them. I see the whole country of Scotland agenst the 
delyvery of hym (onles hyr Majestie wyU grant hym pardon), 
as I have great cawse too dowght the delyvery of hym.* The 
Earl was soon weary of his imprisonment, and appealed, 
though fruitlessly, to the * Lords of the King's Side ' on the 
meeting of the Convention. In the meantime his wife was 
making every exertion to collect a sum sufficient to procure 
his release. She had escaped to Elanders, and thence had 
entered into negotiations with the Laird of Lochleven. The 
King of Spain, the Pope and others sent contributions 
towards her husband's ransom. But the English govern- 
ment had not ceased to insist that the prisoners should be 
delivered to them, and the Countess of Northumberland, even 
as her own plans were ripening to a successful issue, heard 
alarming reports of the intentions of her husband's gaoler. 
She refused to believe that the Laird * would laye upon his 
howse or honour ' such a burden and disgrace as would be 
involved in delivering his prisoner and guest into the hands 
of his enemies. Such an arrangement - nevertheless had 
been nearly completed, and it had been agreed that for the 
sum of 2,000/. the Earl should be given up to Lord Hunsden. 
The Regent, the Earl of Mar, only desired that his life should 
be spared, and that a formal demand should be made for the 
extradition addressed to himself by Lord Himsden. So he 
hoped to cover his responsibility, to preserve a faint shadow 
of appearances, and to save himself from the disgrace of openly, 
as well as actually, handing over a refugee who had thrown 
himself upon the honour and hospitality of Scotland. But 
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the regency of Mar was shorttiyed, and even before hxB 
death the leadership of the King's party had passed in fact 
into the hands of the Earl of Morton. Morton was thoroughly 
anscmpnlous, and Northumberland being practically in his 
private custody at Lochleyen, could be dealt with without 
nominEklly compromising the Scottish government. Under 
such circumstances the double negotiation ran its appointed 
course. Ten thousand crowns were placed at the disposal of 
the Countess by the Pope and King of Spain, and of this, 
two thousand pounds, the stipulated ransom, was already 
deposited at Antwerp. Whether this sum was ever paid to 
William Douglas is uncertain, but there is no doubt that an 
equal sum, the price of a treacherous betrayal, came into the 
hands of Morton. After an imprisonment of more than two 
years, the Earl was removed &om Lochleven Castle, under 
the belief that he was to be remitted to the care of his friends, 
who had arranged for his escape across the sea to Holland. 
Arrived on the coast, he was conveyed on board a vessel, which 
immediately set sail, as he supposed, on its voyage to Antwerp. 
But he was soon undeceived. The course of the vessel was 
changed, and he was taken to Coldingham, where agents 
of the English government were waiting to receive him. On 
the same day the blood-money was * numbered and sealed * 
at Berwick. At Aymouth Northumberland was met by Lord 
Hunsden, who appears to have been ashamed of the disgrace- 
ful duty which had devolved upon him, and left it to Sir John 
Foster to conduct his prisoner to York. At York the un- 
happy Earl was examined upon interrogatories, and then was 
beheaded without formal trial by virtue of the Act of 
Attainder, which had been passed against him at the time 
of his rebellion. (Sharp's * Memorials of the Eebellion,' 
Lingard, * History of England,* viii. 44. Camden, 194.) 
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THE EISING IN THE NORTH. 
12th Elizabeth, 1569. 

LiBTEN, lively lordings all, 

Lithe and listen unto mee, 
And I will sing of a noble earle 

The noblest earle in the north countrie. 

Earle Percy is into his garden gone, 5 

And after him walkes his faire ladie ', 

*1 heard a bird sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee.' 

' Now Heaven forfend/ my dearest lord, 
' That ever such harm should hap to thee ; 10 

Bat goe to London to the court. 
And faire fall truth and honestie.' 

' Now nay, now nay, my ladie gay, 

Alas ! thy counsell suits not mee : 
Mine enemies prevail so fast, 15 

That at the court I may not bee.' 

' goe to the court yet, good my lord, 
. And take thy gallant men with thee : 
If any dare to doe you wrong. 
Then your warrant they may bee,' 20 

' Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire, 

The court is full of subtiltie : 
And if I go to the court, lady, 

Never more I may thee see.' 

' Yet goe to the court, my lord/ she sayes, 25 

* And I myseKe wiU ride with thee : 

At court then for my dearest lord, 
His faithfull borrowe I will be.' 
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' Now nay, now nay, my lady deare, 

Far lever had I loee my life, dO 

Than leave among my cruel foes 

My love in jeopardy and strife. 

' But come thou hither, my little foot-page, 

Come thou hither unto mee : 
To Maister Norton thou must goe, 85 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

* Commend me to that gentleman^ 
And heare this letter here fro mee : 

And saye that earnestly I praye 
He will ryde in my companie.' 40 

One while the little foot-page went. 

And another while he ran, 
Untill he came to his journey's end 

The little foot-page never blan. 

When to that gentleman he came, 46 

Down he kneeled on his knee : 
And tooke the letter betwixt his hands, 

And lett the gentleman it see. 

And when the letter it was read 

Affore that goodlye companie, . 50 

I wis, if you the truthe wold know, 
' There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, * Come hither, Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemest to bee : 

What dost thou counsell mee, my sonne, 55 

Now that good erle's in jeopardy ? ' 

' Father, my oounsells fair and free : 

That erle he is a noble lord, 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 

I would not have you break your word.' 60 
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' Gramercy, Christopher, my sonne, 

Thy counsell well it liketh mee, 
And if we speed and scape with life. 

Well advanced shalt thou bee.' 

' Gome you hither, my nine good sonnes, 65 

Gallant men I trowe you bee : 
How many of you, my children deare, 

Will stand by that good erle and mee P ' 

Eight of them did answer make, 

Eight of them spake hastilie : 70 

' father, till the daye we dye 

We'll stand by that good erle and thee/ 

' Gramercy now, my children deare. 
You showe yourselves right bold and brave : 

And whetherso'er I live or dye, 75 

A father's blessing you shall have. 

* But what sayst thou, O Francis Norton P 

Thou art my eldest sonne and heire : 
Somewhat lies brooding in thy breast, 
Whatever it be, to mee declare.' 80 

* Father, you are an aged man, 

Your head is white, your beard is graye : 
It were a shame at these your yeares 
For yon to rise in such a fraye.' 

* Now, fye upon thee, coward Francis, 86 

Thou never leamedst this of mee : 
When thou wert young and tender of age 
Why did I make so much of thee P ' 

' But, father, I will wend with you, 

Unarmed and naked I vriU bee : 90 

And he that strikes against the crowne, 

Ever an ill death may he dee. 
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Then rose that reverend gentleman, 
And with him came a goodlje band, 

To join with the brave Erie Percy, 95 

And all the flower o' Northumberland 

With them the noble Nevill came, 
The Erie of Westmoreland was hee : 

At Wetherbye they mustered their host, 
Thirteen thousand faire to see. 100 

Lord Westmoreland his ancyent raysed, 

The dun bull he raysed on hye : 
And three dogs with golden collars 

Were there sett out most royallye. 

Erie Percy there his ancyent spred 105 

The half-moone shining all soe faire : 

The Nortons' ancyent had the crosse, 
And the Ave wounds our Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes hee straitwaye rose, 
After them some spoyle to make : 110 

Those noble erles turned back againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron hee to his castle fled, 

To Barnard Castle then fled hee ; 
The uttermost walls were eathe to win, 115 

The earles have wonne them presentlie. 

The uttermost walls were lime and bricke, 
But though they wonne them soon anone, 

Long e'er they wonne the innermost walls. 
For they were cut in rock of stone. 120 

Then newes unto leeve London came 
In all the spede that ever might bee, 

And word is brought to our royall queene 
Of the rising in the North countrie. 
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Her grace she turned her round about^ 125 

And like a royall queene shee swore, 

* I will ordayne them such a breakfast 

As uever was in the North before.* 

Shee caus'd thirty thousand men be raised, 
With horse and harness faire to see : 130 

Shee caus'd thirty thousand men to be raised, 
To take the erles in the North countrie. 

Wi' them the false Erie Warwick went, 
Th* Erie Sussex and the Lord Hunsden : 

Untill they to York Oastle came 136 

I wiss, they never stint ne blan. 

• Now spread thy ancyent, Westmoreland, 

Thy dun bull fayne would we spye : 
And thou, the Erie of Northumberland, 
Now rayse thy half-moone up on high.' 140 

But the dun bull is fled and gone. 

And the half-moone vanished away : 
The erles, though they were brave and bold, 
. Against soe many could not stay. 

Thee, Norton, wi' thine eight good sonnes, 146 
They doomed to dye, alas I for ruth : 

Thy reverend lockes thee could not save, 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 

Wi' them full many a gallant wight 

They cruellye bereaved of life : 150 

And many a childe made fatherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife. 
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5. Earle Percy.} Thomas Percy, sereiitti Earl of Northoxnberland, 
was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Percy, brother to the sixth earl, on 
whose death, without issue, he would have succeeded to the title, had 
he not been attainted for his share in the rebellion known as the 
* Pilgrimage of Graoe.' The earldom was reyived by Queen Mary in 
the year 1657, and was limited to Thomas Percy, the son, with remainder 
in default of male issae to his brother Henry. 

6. AJfer him tmUtet his /aire ladte."] Anne, Counten of Northumber- 
land, was the daughter of Henry Somerset, Earl of Worcester. She was 
attached to the * old religion,' and accompanied her husband throughout 
the rebellion, and during his subsequent flight into Scotland. She was 
exposed to dreadful hardships among the wild borderers, and afterwards 
suffered much privation in Flanders, owing to the extreme penury in 
which she found herself. After years of hopeless exUe she is said to 
have died at Namur, October 17, 1596. 

85. To Maister Norton thou mtut goe.} Bichard Norton, of Norton 
Ck)nyers, commonly known as Old Norton, was, after the two earls, the 
most important peracNi who took part in the rebellion. He was a 
country gentleman of good family and estate, and was held in high 
esteem by his friends and neighbours. By his first wife, a daughter of 
the Earl of Latimer, he had a lai^ family. On the failure of the insur- 
rection he fled to Flanders with his sons, Francis and Sampson, but was 
attainted and his property confiscated. (See Sharp's * Memorials of the 
Bebellion,' whence also an account of his ' nine good sons ' may be 
gathered.) 

97, 98. With them the noble Nevill came. 

The Erie of Westmoreland was hee, 

Charles NevUl, sixth and last Earl of Westmoreland, was the eldest 
son of Henry, fifth earl, by Anne, daughter of the Earl of Butland, and 
succeeded to the title on the death of his father, in 1563. He married a 
daughter of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and sister to the Duke of 
Norfolk. It was probably this connection which involved him in the 
dangerous intrigue for the marriage of the Queen of Scots with his 
brother-in-law, and in the rebellion which ensued upon its failure. He 
escaped into Scotland, and thence crossed over to the Netherlands. 
After thirty miserable years of exile, he died at an advanced age in a 
foreign land. 

99. At Wetherbpe they mustered their host.} Wetherby, a small market 
town in Yorkshire, on the Wharf e. A Boman military road crossed the 
river a little below the town, at a point called Helen's Ford. 

102.*:f%« dun bull he raysed on hye.} *The "supporters'* of the 
Nevills, Earls of Westmoreland, were two bulls argent, ducally collared 
gold, armed or, etc.* It seems doubtful whether the three dogs with the 
golden collars were ever among the devices of that family. 
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106. TTie Aa{f-moone shining all soe /aire.} The spver crescent is a 
-well-known badge of the Northamberland family, and was probably 
introduced and adopted at the time of one of the Crusades. 

109. Then Sir Qeorge Bowes hee ttraitwaye rose,} Sir George Bowes 
was of an old Durham family of knightly rank, and connected by inter- 
marriage with many of the first nobility of the north. He was a staunch 
Protestant, and on the breaking out of the insurrection threw himself 
into the Queen's castle of Barnard, where he stood a siege, as already 
related. After it was surrendered he joined the Earl of Sussex, and was 
appointed Provost-Marshal of tiie army. In this ofOice he acted stem^ 
up to the limits of his duty, in obedience to harsh orders, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he exceeded his instructions. In 1571 he 
represented the borough of Knaresborough in Parliament, in 1572 that 
of Morpeth, and in 1576 was High Sheriff of the County Palatine. 
He was a trusty servant of the Crown, and the high estimation in which 
he was held l^ his own county is evinced by the following letter, 
written in 1580, from Christopher Rokeby to Lord Bui^hley :— ' My 
humble duty, premised unto your honble lordship, not dowtynge or this 
your lordship hathe heard how God hathe called Sir Qeorge Bowes to 
his mercie, whose deathe is myche to be laymented. He was the surest 
pyllare the Queen's noajestie had in these partes; such asl that were his 
fremdes and neybors thynkes ourselves weykeued by the loss of him. 
Butt I putt no dowte all we that is leyfte shall stand fast in our dutyes 
to hyr majestie, altho we thynke ourselves nowe naykyd withoate a 
heade to leane unto.' 

114. To Barnard CeuUe then fled hee.} Barnard Castle stands on a 
rocky bank of the river Tees. It was founded 1112-32 by Barnard 
Baliol, whose name it preserved, and remained in that family till 1298, 
when John BaUol renounced his fealty to the King of England, and all 
his English estates were confiscated. It was given by Edward I. to 
Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. From the Beauchamps it came 
into the hands of the Nevills by marriage, and reverted to the Crown, 
when Anne, daughter of Warwick, the Kingmaker, was mEuried to the 
Duke of Gloucester. It was still In the hands of the Crown when the 
Northern rebellion broke out, and was defended, as we have seen, by 
Sir G^eoige Bowes. 

128. Our royall queene.} Elizabeth, daughter of Henry YIII. and Anne 
Boleyn ; bom September 7, 1688 ; acceded to the throne December 17, 
1558 ; died March 24, 1603. 

188. Wf ihem the false Brie Warteiet went.} Ambrose Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, was the son of John, Duke of Northumberland. Under 
his father's guidance he had espoased the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and 
when the scheme for placing her upon the throne failed, was attainted 
and condemned to death. At the foot of the scaffold where his father 
suffered, and whither himself had been led out to execution, he was 
reprieved and taken back to prison. On the accession of Elizabeth he 
rose to favour, and in the fourth year of her reign was created Earl of 
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Warwick. In 166S he was appointed to command the BnglMi army, 
which took poaseaBion of Harre-de-graoe ; and when, a year afterwards, 
this place was bed^red by the French, ho made a splendid defence, nor 
yidded till, wounded and reduced to the utmost extremity, he received 
the Queen's express authority to surrender. When the rebellion broke 
out in the North, though suffering from ill-health, he expressed an 
earnest wish to serve against the insurgents, and marched thither, only 
anxious to arrive in time, ' and thinking himself the unhappiest man 
living if he should not be tn his place to venture his hves against the 
rebels.' After langpiishing for many years from the effect of the 
wounds received in France, he at last submitted to an amputation of 
the 1^, which was the cause of his death, Februaxy 21, 1089. He was 
buried in the beautiful chapel at Warwick. 

134. Th* Erie Sussex emd the Lord Hunsden.^ Thomas, third Earl of 
Sussex, was a statesman and soldier of the rei^i^ of Maiy and Elisabeth, 
whose life was spent in the active service of his country. At the time 
of the rebellion he was President of the North, and on him devolved the 
chief responsibility of its suppression. 

Lord Hunsden : Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsden, was the son of 
William Carey, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire, 
and sister to the Lady Anne, second wife of Henry YIIE. He was thus 
cousin to Queen Elizabeth, and being knighted soon after her accession, 
was, on the 18th of the following January, raised to the peerage as 
Baron Hunsden. He was governor of the town and castle of Berwick, 
and marched thence against the rebel earls, but could not prevent their 
escape into Scotland. Two years later, however, the Earl of Northum- 
berland was delivered up to him at Berwick. He died in 1596, and was 
buried in the abbey church of Westminster, where a stately mcmument 
was erected to his memoiy. 

135. UntiU they to York Castle came.} York Castle, now used as a 
common gaol, was formerly one of the most important fortresses of the 
kingdom. It was a stronghold before the time of the Conquest, and 
there are still some remains of the Norman edifice built by William the 
Conqueror. The most imposing remnant of the original building is 
Clifford's Tower, situated on a high mound, and forming the keep of the 
old castle. In 1644, after the city surrendered to the Parliament, the 
fortifications, with the exception of Clifford's Tower, were dismantled. 
Some years later this took fire, and a powder magazine within it 
exploding, it was reduced to a mere shell, and has so continued ever 
since. 

146. They doomed to dye.} Two only of the family were actually 
executed. The others, induding old Norton himself, escaped with life. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND BETRAYED BY DOUGLAS. 

' How long shall fortune faile me nowe. 
And harrowe me with fear and dread P 

How long shall I in bale abide^ 
In misery my life to lead P 

' To fall from my bliss, alas the while I 6 

It was my sore and heavy lott : 
And I must leave my native land. 

And I must live a man forgot. 

* One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 

A Scott he is much bound to mee : 10 

He dwelleth on the border side. 

To him I'll goe right privilid.' 

Thus did the noble Percy plaine, 
With a heavy heart and well-a-way, 

When he with all his gallant men 15 

On Bramham moor had lost the day. 

But when he to the Armstrongs came 
They dealt with him all treacherouslye : 

For they did strip that noble earle. 
And ever an ill death may they dye. 20 

False Hector to Earl Murray sent 
To show him where his guest did hide : 

Who sent him to the Lough-levdn 
With William Douglas to abide. 

And when he to the Douglas came, 26 

He halched him right courteousHe ; 

Sayd, * Welcome, welcome, noble earle, 
Here thou shalt safely bide with mee.* 
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When he had in Lough-leyeu been 

Many a month and many a day, 30 

To the regent the Lord Warden sent, 

That bannisht earle for to betray. 

He offered him great store of gold, 

And wrote a letter faire to see : 
Saying, ' Good my lord, grant me my boon, 35 

And yield that bannisht man to mee.' 

Earle Percy at the supper sate. 

With many a goodly gentleman ; 
The wylie Douglas then beepake, 

And thus to flyte with him began. 40 

' What makes you be so sad, my lord, 

And in your mind so sorrowfully^ P 
To-morrow a shooting will be held 

Among the lords of the North country^. 

* The butts are sett, the shootings made^ 46 

And there will be great royaltye, 
And I am swome into my bille 
Thither to bring my lord Percye/ 

' m give thee my hand, thou gentle Douglas, 
And here by my true faith,' quoth hee, 50 

' If thou wilt ride to the worldes end, 
I will ryde in thy companie/ 

And then bespake a lady faire, 
Mary a Douglas, was her name : 

* You shall byde here, good English lord, 56 

My brother is a traitorous man. 

' He is a traitor stout and stronge, 

As I tell you in privitie : 
For he hath tane liyerance of the erle 

Into England now to 'liver thee.' 60 
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' Now nay; now nay, thou goodly lady. 

The regent is a noble lord; 
Ne for the gold in all England 

The Douglas would not break his word. 

' When the regent was a banished man 66 

With me he did faire welcome find : 

And whether weal or woe betide, 
I still shall find him true and kind. 

'fietweene England and Scotland it woldbreake truce, 
And friends again they wold never bee, 70 

If they shold liver a banisht erle 
Was driven out of his own countrie.' 

'Alas ! alas ! my lord,' she says, 

' Now mickle is their traitorie ; 
Then lett my brother ryde his wayes, 75 

And tell tiiose English lords firom thee, 

' How that you cannot with him ryde, 
Because you are in an ile of the sea ; 

Then ere my brother come againe 
To Edinborow Castle He cany thee. 80 

' To the Lord Hume I vdll thee bring. 
He is well known a true Scots lord } 

And he will lose both land and life. 
Ere he with thee will break his Word.' 

' Much is my woe,' Lord Percy sayd, 86 

* When I think on my own countri^ 

When I think on the heavy happe 
My Mends have sufiered there for mee. 

* Much is my woe,' Lord Percy sayd, 

' And sore those wars my mind distresse ; 90 
Where many a widow lost her mate, 

And many a child was fatherleaso. « 
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< And now that I, a banisht man, 
Shold bring such evil hap with mee, 

To cause my fair and noble friends 95 

To be sospect of treacherie. 

' This riyes my heart with double woe. 

And lever had I die this day 
Than think a Douglas can be false, 

Or ever he will his guest betray.' 100 

' If you'll give me no trust, my lord, 

Nor imto mee no credence yield, 
Yet step one moment here aside, 

lie showe you all your foes in field.' 

* Lady, I never loved witchcraft, 105 

Never dealt in privy wyle ; 
But ever more held the high-waye 
Of truth and honour, free from guile.' 

* If you'll not come yourselfe, my lord. 

Yet send your chamberlaine with mee : 110 

Let me but speak three words with him, 
And he shall come again to thee.' 

James Swynard with that lady went ; 

She showed him through the weme of her ring 
How many English lords there were 115 

Waiting for his master and him. 

* And who walkes yonder, my good ladye, 

So royallye on yonder greene ? ' 
' yonder is the Lord Hunsden ; 

Alas, he'll do you diie and teene.' 120 

' And who beth yonder, thou gay ladye, 
That walkes so proudly him beside P ' 

'That is Sir William Drury,' shee sayd -, 
* A kee4e captaine hee is and tryde.' 
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' How many miles is itt, madam^ 125 

Betwixt yond English lords and mee F ' 

Marry, it is thrice fifty miles 
To saile to them upon the sea. 

' I never was on English ground, 

Ne never sawe it with mine eye, 130 

But as my book it sheweth mee^ 

And through my book I may descrye. 

* My mother she was a witch ladye. 

And of her skill she learned mee : 
She would let me see out of Lough-leven 135 

What they did in London citi§.* 

' But who is yond, thou lady faire, 
That looketh with such an austere face P ' 

* Yonder is Sir John Foster,* quoth shee ; 

' Alaa I he'll do you sore disgrace.' 140 

He pulled his hat down over his browe, 
He wept, in his heart he was full of woe : 

And he is gone to his noble lord 
Those sorrowful tidings him to show. 

' Now nay, now nay, good James Swynard, 145 

I may not believe that witch ladie : 
The Douglasses were ever true. 

And they can ne'er prove false to mee. 

* I have now in Lough-leven been 

The most part of these yeares three : 150 

Yett have I never had no outrake, 
Ne no good games that I cold see. 

' Therefore I'll to yond shooting wend. 

As to the Douglas I have hight : 
Betide me weale, betide me woe, 155 

He ne^er shall find my promise light.' 

n2 
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He writhe an old ring from his finger, 

And gave it to that gay ladie : 
Sayes, * It was all that I cold saye 

In Harley woods where I cold bee.' 160 

* And wilt thou goe, thou noble lord ? 

Then farewell truth and honeslie : 
And fSsurewell heart, and farewell hand, 

For neyer more I shall thee see.' 

The wind was fair, the boatmen called, 165 

And all the sajlors were on borde ; 
Then William Douglas took to his boat, 

And with him went that noble lord. 

Then he cast up a silver wand, 

Sayes, ' Gentle lady, fare thee well I ' 170 

The ladye fett a sigh soe deep. 

And in a dead swoone down shee fell. 

' Now let us goe back, Douglas,' he sayd, 
* A sickness has taken yond faire ladie : 

If aught befall yond lady but good, 175 

Then blamed for ever I shall bee.' 

' Gome on, come on, my lord,' he sayes; 

' Come on, come on, and let her bee : 
There's ladies enow in Lough-leven 

For to cheere that gay ladi^.' 180 

' If youll not turn yourself, my lord, 
Let me goe with my chamberlaine : 

We will but comfort that fair ladie. 
And we will retume to you againe.' 

^ Come on, come on, my lord,' he sayes ; 185 

' Come on, come on, and let her bee : 

Hy sister is craftye, and wold beguile 
A thousand such as you and mee.' 
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When they had sajled fifty myle, 

Now fifty mile upon the sea : 190 

He sent his man to ask the Douglas 

When they shold that shooting see. 

* Faire wordes/ quoth he^ 'they make fooles faine, 

And that by thee and thy lord is seen : 
You may hap to think.it soon enough 195 

Ere you that shooting reach I ween.' 

Jamye his hatt pulled over his browe^ 
He thought his lord then was betrayed : 

And he is to Erie Percy againe^ 
To tell him what the Douglas sayd. 200 

* Hold upp thy head, man/ quoth his lord, 

' Nor therefore lett thy courage fayle : 
He did it but to prove thy heart. 
To see if he cold make it quaiL' 

When they had other fifty sailed, 205 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
Lord Percy called to Douglas himselfe : 

Sayd, * What wilt thou nowe doe with mee ? ' 

'Look that your brydle be wight, my lord, 
And your horse goe swift; as shipp at sea : 210 

Looke that your spurres be bright and sharpe, 
That you may prick her while she'll away.' 

' What needeth this, Douglas P ' he sayth, 
' What needest thou to fiyte with mee ? 

For I was counted a horseman good 215 

Before that ever I mett with thee. 

' A false Hector hath my horse, 
Who dealt with mee so treacherouslie : 

A false Armstrong hath my spurres 
And all the geere belongs to mee.' 220 
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When they had sajled other fifty rojle, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
They landed low by Berwicke dde^ 

A deputed laird landed Lord Peicye. 

Then he at Yorke was doomed to dye, 225 

It was, alas ! a sorrowful sight : 
Thus they betrayed that noble erle, 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 



9. One gentle Armttrtmg I doe ken."] Hector of Harlow was a 
member of the Armstrong family, a clan of hereditary perfidy. He 
dwelt upon the * debatoable land,' and if not an English subject, lived 
under what in border parlance was termed ' English assurance.' He is 
said to have been guilty of this treacherous surrender of the Earl of 
Northumberland to redeem the pledge which he had given for his 
peaceable behaviour. Sir Walter Scott quotes a passage from the 
Maitland MS. in proof of this : * The poet says the perfidy of Morton 
and Lochleven was worse even than that of 

< " The traitour Eckle of Harelaw 
That says he sould him to redeem his pledge, 
Your deed is war, as all the world does know. 
You nothing can but covatice aUedge." ' 

But whatever paUlation may be suggested for his conduct his name was 
ever after infamous, and *to take Hector's cloak' was a proverbial 
saying to denote a man who betrayed his friend. 

16. On Bramham moor.'] Bramham is in Yorkshire, about three miles 
from Boston Spa and four from Tadcaster. 

21. Eart Murray.'] James Stewart, Earl of Murray, was a natural 
son of James Y., by Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Mar, who after- 
wards married Sir James Douglas of Lochleven. He was bom in 1683, 
and was assassinated on January 21, 1570, by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, at Linlithgow. His loss was bitterly deplored, for he had esta- 
blished a reign of order and justice, which earned for him the appellation 
of the ' Good Begent.' See Froude, ix. 6, for a beautiful sketch of his . 
character, and a contemporary ballad published at Edinburgh imme- 
diately after his death, in which the popular grief found vent. 

23. TFho sent him to the Lough-levin.] Lochleven Castle, in the county 
of Kinross, was an andent fortress of the Douglas family, buUt upon 
an island in . the lake. Queen Mary was confined there for eleven 
months. An Interesting account of her escape is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in the * Abbot.* 
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24. With William DougUu to dbide.1 Sir William Dotiglas, Laird of 
Lochleyen, was half brother to the B^;ent Mnrray. He acted as gaoler 
to Qneen Mary during her confinement in his castle, and discharged 
the duly with hard seyerity. He was a party to the treacherous 
betrayal of the Earl of Nortilnmberland, and is said to have divided 
with the Earl of Morton the sum of money in consideration of which 
the infamous transaction was carried through. 

81. The Lord Warden sent.'l That is, of the Eastern Marches of 
England, who at the time was Lord Hunsden. 

47. lam moome into my htlleJl That is, I have pledged myself, have 
given a promise in writing. 

59. He haih tone Uverance qf the erte,"] James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
was api)ointed to the regency of Scotland November 24, 1672. His 
inhospitable treachery and surrender of the Earl of Northumberland 
was l^e more unpardonable, as he had received many &vour8 at his 
hands when himself living banished in England. 

80. EdiriborovB Casae»'\ Edinburgh Castle was, in former days, consi- 
dered one of the strongest fortresses in the world, being perched on the 
summit of a steep rock, which rises almost perpendicularly to a height 
of several hundred feet. It was at this time held for the Queen by its 
governor, Eorkaldy of Grange. 

81. To the lord Hume I trill ihee hring.^ This would be Alexander, 
fifth Lord Hume. He originally supported the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, and in 1567 signed the association in &vour of James VI. He 
was wounded at the battle of Langside, but in 1569 changed sides and 
joined the friends of Mary. He died August II, 1575, and Melvil says 
of him, * that he was so true a Scotsman, that he was unwiimable to 
England to do anything prq'ndicial to his country.' 

119. The Lord Sunsden,} See note to zv. 184. 

128. That it Sir William Drury.} Sir William Drury was then 
Governor of Berwick. 

188. Jfp mother the wot a tritch ladye.} There is no authority for this, 
but the idea of a* witch lady' in the Douglas family is not without 
historical foundation, for * about twenty-five years before, the Lady 
Jane Douglas, Lady Glamls, sister of the Earl of Angus, and nearly 
related to Douglas of Lochleven, had suffered death for the pretended 
crime of witchcraft ' (note by Dr. Percy). 

189* 'Yonder it Sir John Foster,* quoth t?iee ; 
*Alat! htfll do you tore ditgraee.* 

Sir John Foster, Warden of the Middle Marches. His name constant^ 
occurs iJV,Jborder warfare, and his reputation for bravery and warlike 
ekill stood high. The earl was committed to his custody, and was con- 
ducted by him to York. Foster had i^reviously taken an active part in 
suppresBing the insurrection, out of which he appears to have made 
some profit, putting himself into possession of the Earl of Northumber- 
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land's bocuM and lands, ao that, as Lord Hunaden writea to Bmgliley, 
it waa ' a bappy lebeUyon too hym.' 

IfiO. In fi[arl^ woodt where I oold hee,'\ I.e. in Hartoy Woods where 
I waa. 

189. When (heg had eafieAftft^ myl?.] There is no navigable stream 
between Lochleven and the sea. The earl was, as we have seen, oon- 
veyed to the coast and there embarked on board a vessel, which imme> 
diately set sail, as he thought, tor Holland, but really for England. 
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EDOM OF GOBDON. 

Afteb the assassination of the Kegent Murray, referred to in 
a note to the preTious ballad (zvi. 21), Scotland was destined 
to pass through a gloomy period of disorganisation which could 
not but be fruitfiil in calamity and crime. Both parties looked 
to England, and the tortuoxis policy of Elizabeth played them 
off one against the other. But their objects were hopelessly 
different, their claims were utterly irreconcileable, and in the 
autumn of 1571 a furious civil war broke out between them. 
It seemed at first as if the two &ctions were not xinequally 
balanced. That of the Queen had been formidably strength- 
ened by the defection of Kirkaldy of Grange, who now held 
Edinburgh Castle in her interest, and from it ruled the city 
and adjacent counties. It was in the north, however, that her 
cause appeared most likely to attain permanently the upper 
hand. There the influence of the Huntlys was predominant, 
and they exercised it without reserve in the Queen's favour. 
They did so the more readily that it brought them into 
collision with their neighbours of the Porbes dan, with whom 
they had a long-standing feud. It was quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the age to press a private quarrel under 
the guise of a political motive, and the chief conflict between 
the two public factions into which the State was divided 
was carried on in this quarter. The Gordons had ample 
opportunities to satisfy their vindictiveness. The war, in truth, 
resolved itself into a struggle between these rival clans, and 
the Gordons, under the command of Adam Gordon, Laird of 
Auchendoxin, a brother of the Earl of Huntly, won a series of 
triumphs. In one battle, on the 7th of October, the Forbes 
were defeated with a loss of one hundred and twenty killed ; 
and again, at a place called the ' Craibstone,' they suffered a 
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still more signal oTerthrow. ' But what glory and renown/ 
writes a chronicler, ' the laird obtained by these two victories 
was all casten down by the infamy of his next attempt ; for 
immediately after this last conflict, he directed his soldiers to 
the Castle of Towie, desiring the house to be rendered to him 
in the Qneen's name, which was obstinately refused by the 
lady, and she burst forth with certain injurious words. 
And the soldiers being impatient, by the command of Captain 
Kerr fire was put to the house, wherein she and the number 
of twenty-seven persons were cruelly burnt to death.' This is 
the tragic occurrence recorded in the ballad, than which 
none more pathetic can be found. The memory of it 
long survived ; though, as almost always happens, with some 
variation in the details of time and place. In the version 
here given, for instance, the scene of the barbarous action 
has been transposed to Bodes in Berwickshire, but, as has 
been seen, it was actually perpetrated at Towie Castle, in 
Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, which in the year 1571 belonged 
to Alexander Forbes, whose wife and children were so 
ruthlessly destroyed. 



It fell about the Martinmas^ 
When the wind blew shrill and cauld, 

Said Edom o' Gordon to his men, 
' We maun draw to a hauld. 

'And whatna hauld sail we draw to, 5 

My merry men and me ? 
We will gae to the house of the Rodes, 

To see that fair ladve.' 

The lady stood on her castle wa', 

Beheld baith dale and down ; 10 

There she was aware of a host of men 

Came riding towards the town. 

* 8«e ye not, my meny men a', 

see ye not what I see P 

Methinks I see a host of men ; 15 

1 marvel who they be.' 
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She weened it had been her lovely lord. 

As he cam' riding hame : 
It waa the twdtor, Edom o' Gordon, 

Wha recked nor sin nor shame. 20 

She had nae sooner buskit hersell, 

And putten on her gown. 
Till Edom o* Gordon an* his men 

Were round about the town. 

They had nae sooner supper set, 25 

Nae sooner said the grace, 
But Edom o' Gordon an' his men 

Were lighted about the place. 

The lady ran up to her tower-head 

As &st as she could hie, 30 

To see if by her fair speeches 

She could wi' him agree. 

But when he see this lady saif, 

And hir gates all locked fast, 
He fell into a rage of wrath, 35 

And his look was all aghast. 

< Come doun to me, ye lady gay ; 

Gome doun, come doun to me ; 
This night sail ye lig within mine arms. 

To-morrow my bride sail be.' 40 

* I winna conie down, ye fause Gk)rdon, 

J winna come down to thee ; 
I winna foresake my ain dear lord — 

And he is na far frae me.' 

' Gie owr© your house, ye lady fair, 45 

Gie owre your house to me ; 
Or I sail bum yoursell therein. 

But and your babies three.' 
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' I winna gie owre, ye fause Gordon, 

To nae sic traitor as thee : 50 

And if ye bum my ain dear babes, 

My lord sail mak ye dree. 

* Now reach my pistol, Glaud, my man, 

And charge ye weel my gun : 
For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher, 55 

My babes, we been undone V 

She stood upon her castle wa*. 

And let twa bullets flee ; 
She miss'd that bluidy butcher's heart, 

And only rased his knee. 60 

< Set fire to the house I ' quo' fiEiuse Gordon, 

Wud wi* dule and ire : . 
' Fause ladye, ye sail rue that shot, 

As ye bum in the fire.' 

' Wae worth, wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 66 

I paid ye weel your fee : 
Why pu' ye out the grund-wa' stane, 

Lets in the reek to me P 

* And e'en wae worth ye, Jock, my man ! 

I paid ye weel your hire : 70 

Why pu' ye out the grund-wa* stane, 
To me lets in the fire F ' 

' Ye paid me weel my hire, ladye. 

Ye paid me weel my fee : 
But now I'm Edom o' Gordon's man, 75 

Maun either do or dee.' 

then bespake her little son, 

Sat on the nurse's knee : 
Says, ' mither dear, give owre this house. 

For the reek it smothers me,' 80 
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' I wad gie a' my goud, my baim^ 

Sae wad I a' my fee. 
For ae blast o' the western wind 

To blaw the reek £rae thee.' 

then bespake her daughter dear ; 85 

She was baith jimp and sma' ; 

* row' me in a pair o' sheets, 

And tow me owre the wa'.' 

They row'd her in a pair o' sheets, 

And tow'd her owre the wa' : 90 

But on the point o' Gordon's spear 

She got a deadly fa'. 

bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks ; 

And dear, clear was her golden hair, 95 

Whereon the red blood dreepe. 

Then wi' his spear he tum'd her owre : 

gin her face was wan ! 

He said, ' Ye are the first that e'er 

1 wish'd alive again.' 100 

He cam' and lookit again at her ; 

gin her skin was white I 
' I might hae spared her bonny fSace, 

To hae been some man's delight. 

' Busk and boun, my merry men a', 105 

For ill dooms I do guess : 

1 cannot look on that bonny face, 
As it lies on the grass.' 

* Wha looks to freits, my master dear, 

Its freits will follow lliem; 110 

Let it ne'er be said that Edom o' Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame.' 
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But when the ladye saw the fire 

Gome flaming o'er her head. 
She wept, and kiss*d her children twain : 115 

Says, ' BaimSy we been but dead.' 

The Gordon then his bugle blew. 

And said^ ' Awa', awa*, 
This house o' the Bodes is a' in a flame ; 

t hauld it time to gaV 120 

And this way lookit her ain dear lord, 

As he came owre the lea : 
He saw his castle a* in. a lowe, 

Sae far as he could see. 



Then sair, sair, his mind misgave, 125 

And all his heart was wae : 
' Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

So fast as ye can gae< 

* Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

As fast as ye can drid : 130 

For he that's hindmost o' the thrang 
SaU ne'er get good o' me.' 

Then some they rade, and some they ran. 

Out owre the grass and bent: 
But ere the foremost could win up, 135 

Baith lady and babes were brent. 

He wrung his hands, he rent his hair, 
And wept in teenefii' muid : 

* traitors, for this cruel deid 

Ye sail weep tears o' bluid.' 140 

And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sae fast as he might dri'e : 
And soon i' the Gordon's foul heart's blude 

He's wroken his fair ladye. 
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THE SPANISH ABMADA, 
THE WmmNG OF CADIZ. 

Undbtbbbed by the terrible reverse which he had suffered 
in the defeat of his in-mcible Armada, Philip U., King of 
Spain, could not at once bring himself to abandon all hope 
of invading England, but, with all the dogged tenacity of his 
character, set about collecting and equipping another fleet. 
The English government, however, determined that they 
would not again wait to be assailed on their own coast, but 
rather that they would anticipate the hostile attack, and seek 
out the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, the port whence, as was well 
known, the principal armaments were being prepared. In 
this way it was believed that the hostile preparations might 
be frustrated before they became dangerous, and that at the 
same time a wealthy city might be occupied and spoiled. 
A double blow would thus be inflicted at the heart of the 
Spanish monarchy. A formidable squadron was fitted out 
at Plymouth wit^ this ol])ject. It numbered one hundred 
and fifty sail, of which a hundred and twenty-six were 
vesseb of war, seventeen being Queen's ships, and the 
remainder hired for the occasion. Seven thousand troops 
were put on board, and the Lord High Admiral Howard with 
the Earl of Essex were appointed joint commanders of the 
forces, the former hoisting his flag as Admiral in the 
*Arke Boyall/ wherein he had defeated the great Spanish 
fleet in the year 1588. The expedition, divided into flve 
squadrons, set sail from Plymouth on June 1, 1696. It 
was famished with sealed instructions, but was known to be 
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bound on some high enterprise, and prayers were ptibliclj 
offered up for its success. It arrived before Cadiz without 
hindrance, quite unexpected, and found the port crowded 
with Spanish Tessels of all kinds, some of them laden with 
treasure. The English fleet came to anchor on Sunday, June 
20, within half a league of St. Sebastian, a friary at the west 
end of the town. The English general ' attempted presently 
to land near to this Friarie at a descent called the " Galietta," 
they filling many boates and barges with souldiers and 
leaders; but the weather was vezy fowle, and the water 
went so high, that the boates with some eighty souldiers armed 
sank, whereof some were drowned, the others, by helpe of 
other boates were saved, and set aboard their own ships 
againe. This mischance did not happen as any token that 
God was displeased at our enterprise, but that wee mischose 
the daie, attempting so great a work upon his dale of rest.' 

On the failure of this first attempt to make good a landing, 
a dispute arose between the two commanders as to the next 
step to be taken, and when it was at length decided to destroy 
the ships in the haven before attempting another disembar- 
kation, there was another violent contention as to who should 
command the attack. The Spanish ships, however, did not 
wait to be assailed, but abandoning their position under the 
guns of the town and fort, ' shot with the tyde within the point 
of the mainland and castle of Puntall, in the straits of the 
bay.' Immediately afterwards the Englisb fieet weighed 
anchor and took up the station just quitted by the Spaniards, 
played upon by the artillery from the forts. The ships of 
the enemy which had fied up the bay were first to be dealt 
with, and it was agreed tliat the large vessels should not be 
hazarded after them in the shoal water. A division of 
lighter draught under command of the Vioe-Admiral, Lord 
Thomas Howard, started in pursuit^ and soon came to 
dose quarters with their antagonists. But the Earl of 
Essex ' could not endure to see fighting going on, and himself 
have no share in it^' so he followed the Vice-Admiral, and 
put into the thickest of the fight, fighting veiy gallantly ; 
which seeing the Lord Admiral took his long-boat, and going - 
aboard one of the vessels which were engaged, went into the 
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fight also, taking with him his youthful son Lord William, 
'being at those young yeares veiy desirous to seek and 
share honours with the oldest captains at all hazards.' 
The fight lasted till noon, and the Spanish ships were 
'cruelly rent and tome/ Some fied, others threw them- 
selves overboard, ' whereof some swam ashore, some were 
drowned, some taken, some slaine/ The Lord Admiral 
was filled with compassion at sight of so many brave men 
perishing miserably. He took his own boat, and rowing up 
and down tried to put a stop to the slaughter, and prevent 
the destruction of the Spanish ships, which the Spaniards 
in their despair were firing. The St. Philip, a fine ship of 
1,500 tons, was abeady in flames, and a pinnace of Sir B. 
Southwell's was burnt by the side of it. The St. Thomas 
and St. Juan shared the same fate, but two more, also named 
from the apostles, the St. Matthew and St. Andrew, ships of 
1,400 tons, were preserved from fire and brought safe as 
prizes to England. 

Meantime, while this action was being fought in the bay, 
a part of the English troops were landed near Funtall, 
about a league from Cadiz, and a detachment was sent to 
occupy the bridge, Fuente de Sua^o, which connected the 
island to the mainland, with a view to cut off the retreat 
of the enemy in that direction. But the order was im- 
perfectly carried out, and the troops being withdrawn too 
soon from the position, some of the galleys were enabled to. 
e^ect their escape through the opening. Having secured a 
complete victory at sea, the remainder of the forces were 
put on shore, and the two commanders made a joint advance 
upon the town, which was reduced without much difficulty. 
While Howard and Essex were thus engaged. Sir Walter 
Baleigh was sent to seize the ships in Fort Keal, To 
prevent these from falling into the hands of the enemy, the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Spanish Admiral, gave orders 
that the whole should be set on fire ; whereby a vast treasure, 
said to have amounted to twenty millions, was buried in the 
sea. Cadiz was occupied for a fortnight, and afforded rich 
booty to the victors. The Earl of Essex was imwilling to 
abandon it at the expiration of this brief possession, and 
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pressed to be left there with a gBrrison, bat his opinion 
was overruled. On leaving Cadis the fleet sailed to Faio, 
in the kingdom of Algarve, but fonnd the town deserted, 
and that everything which might have afforded plunder had 
been carried off to a place of surety. The whole progress of 
the expedition, however sncoessful in its main object, had 
been marked by violent dissension between the two eom- 
manders, partly, doubtless, owing to the overbearing temper 
of Lord Essex, and partly to the inherent inconvenience of a 
joint command. Once more there was a conflict of opinion. 
Essex wished to sail for the Asores, and lie in wait for the 
Spanish fleet from the West Indies, but he was again over- 
ruled on account of the scarcity of stores and ammunition, and 
the fleet was ordered to begin its homeward voyage. It got 
back to England on August 3, sailing into port triumphantly 
with the captured galleons, one hundred guns, and an 
immense booty. So terminated one of the most brilliant 
exploits recorded in our naval annals. 

(Sottthey, 'Naval Hiistory,' iv. 61. Stowe, sub anno. 
Hakluyt, ii. 19. Campbell, * lives of the Admirals.') 



THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Fbox meicilesse invaders. 

From wicked men's device; 
God ! arise and help us 

To queU our enemies. 

Sink deep their potent navies, 5 

Their strength and courage breake, 

God I arise and arm us 
For Jesus Christ his sake. 

Though cruel Spain and Parma 

With heathen legions come, 10 

God ! arise and arm us, 

We'll dye for owre home I 
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We will not change our Credo 

For Pope, nor boke, nor bell : 
And yf the Devil come himself 16 

We'll homide him back to hell. 



The Spanish Armada,} The iiiTiiiciblA Armada, prepared with 
infinite ooet and labour for the conqnest of England, at last set sail from 
Lisbon on May 29, 1588, but was dispersed by a tempest and obliged to 
take refuge and refit in the port of Corunna. It again weighed anchor 
on Jnly 11, and was sighted off the Lizard Point on the 19th. A brilliant 
aooonnt of its preparation, sailing, and defeat^ will be fonnd in Fronde's 
' History of England,' vol. xiL cap. 36. 

9. Cruel J^pain and Parma,} AlezanderFame8e,fhiiddn]De of Parma, 
was the eldest son of Octavio Famese and Margaret of Austria. He 
commanded for the King of Spain in the Netherlands, and was ordered 
to oo^)perate with the armada by ui invaslcm of England from the Low 
Countries as soon as he had news of its arrival in the Channel. Cf. 
Motley's * History of the United Netherlands.' 
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THE WINNING OF CADIZ. 
Jane 21, 1596. 

LoNa the proud Spaniards had vaunted to conquer us, 

Threatening our country with fire and sword : 
Often preparing their navy most sumptuous, 
With as great plenty as Spain could afford. 

Dub a dub, dub a dub, thus strike their drums : 6 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes. 

To the seas presentlye went our lord Admiral, 
With knights couragious and captains full good : 

The brave earl of Essex^ a prosperous general, 
With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 10 

Dub a dub, &c. « 

At Plymouth speedilye^ took they ship valiantlye, 

Braver ships never were seen- under sayle : 
With their fedr colours spread and streamers ore their 
head, 
Now^ bragging Spaniards^ take heed of your tayle. 

Dub a dub; &c. 

Unto Gales cunningly, came we most speedilye, 15 

Where the king's navy securely did ryde : 

Being upon their backs, piercing their butts of sack^ 
Ere any Spaniard our coming descryde. 

Dub a dub; &c 

Great was the crying, the running and ryding, 
Which at that season was made in that place : 20 

The beacons were fired as need then required; 
To hyde their great treasure they had little space. 

Dub a dub, &c. 
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There you might see their ships, how they were fyred 
fast, 
And how their men drown'd themselves in the sea : 
There you might hear them cry, wayle and weep 
piteously, 25 

When they saw no shift to scape thence away. 

Dub a dub, &c 

The great S. PhiKpp, the pryde of the Spaniards, 
Was burnt to the bottom and sunk in the sea : 

But the S. Andrew, and eke the S. Matthew, 
Wee took in fight manfullye and brought away. 80 

Dub a dub, &c. 

The Erie of Essex most valiant and hardye 
With horsemen and footmen marched up to the town : 

The Spanyards which saw them were greatly alarmed, 
Did fly for their safeguard and durst not come down. 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Now,' quoth the noble earl, ' courage my soldiers all, 86 
Fight and be valiant, the spoil you shall have : 
And be well rewarded all, from the great to the small : 
But looke that the women and children you save.' 

Dub a dub, &c. 

The Spaniards at that sight, thinking it vain to fight. 
Hung upp flags of truce and yielded the towne : 40 

Wee marched in presentlye, decking the walls, on hye, 
With English colours which purchased renowne. 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Entering the houses then, of the most richest men. 
For gold and treasure we searched eche day : 

In some places we did And, pies baking left behind, 45 
Meate at fire roasting and folkes run away. 

Dub a dub, &c. 
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Full of rich mercliandisey eyeiy shop catch'd our eyes^ 

Damasks and sattins and yelvets full fayre : 
Which soldien measured out^ by the length of their 
swords^ 
Of all commodities each had a share. 50 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Thus Gales was taken and our brave general 
March'd to the market place^ where he did stand : 

There many prisoners fell to our several shares. 
Many crav*d mercye, and mercye they found. 

Dub a dub, &c 

When our brave general^ saw they delayed all, 65 

And wolde not ransom their towne as they said ; 
With their fair wainscots, their presses and bedsteds, 
Their joint stools and tables a fire we made : 
And when the town burned all in flame 
With tara^ tantara, away wee came. 60 



CaditJ] A city and seaport of Andalusia on the south-west coast 
of Spain, oocapies the extremity of a long narrow tongne of land 
projeofcing five milM N JI^.W. from the isle of Leon, and inclosing a 
spaoions bay. The igthmiu whicdi joins it to the mainland is not more 
than two or thre6 hundred yards across, and is strongly fortified. It is 
in a magnificent situation for trade,, and was once the emixnlnm of the 
world. Its ships and dockyards had once already been destroyed by 
Drake, in 1687, an exploit described by him as * singeing tb» King of 
Spain's beard,' and other attempts were made upon it by the English 
in 1625 and 1712 ; but both of these last assaults were ill-oondncted and 
un^coessfoL 

7. Went Ofur. lord Admiral.'] Lord Charles Howard, son of Lord 
William Howard, afterwards Baron Blflngham and High Admiral of 
England, was bom A.D. 1586. He learnt his profession under his father, 
and succeeding to the title in 1573 was much distinguished by the 
queen. In 1585 he was appointed Lord High Admiral and performed 
splendid servioes in the defeat of the Spanish armada, evincing 
throughout that trying period the utmost courage, skill, and prudence. 
In 1596 he was created Earl of Nottingham, the recital of his patent 
running as follows : * That by the victory obtained 1688. he had 
secured the kingdom of Btigland from the. invasion of Spain and other 
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impending dangers, and did also, in oonjonotion with oar dear ooosin 
Robert, Barl of Essex, seize by force the isle of the strongly fortified 
ci^ of 0adi2, in the farthest part of Spain, and did like-wise entirely 
rout and defeat another fleet of the king of Spain, prepared in that port 
against this kingdom.' In 1598 the State being in great danger, the 
queen, to show her confidence in him, appointed Howard to the supreme 
command, both of the fleet and army, with the title of Lord Lieutenant- 
Qeneral of all England. Two years later, when the Earl of Essex made 
his futile attempt to excite an insurrection, the queen had once more 
recourse to the Earl of Nottingham, who, she said, * was bom to serve 
and saye his country.* He died on December 24, 1634, in his eighty- 
ninth year. 

9. I%e brave earl qf Essex.} Eobert, Earl of Essex, son of Walter 
Dererenx, first earl, and Lettice Enolles, was born Noyember 10, 1567. 
He was brought up under the tutelage of Lord Burleigh, and in 1577 
was suit for his education to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1684 he 
came to court, and rose so rapidly in the queen's good graces, that after 
the death of the Earl of Leicester he was r^;arded as her first favourite. 
Brave and ambitious he coveted a share in every adventurous enterprise, 
and obtained, as we have seen, a joint command with the Lord Admiral 
in the e^orions expedition against Cadiz. It would be too long to trace 
here the various vicissitudes of his whole career, whidi belong more- 
over to the general history of the reign. Enough to say that his proud 
spirit and petulant temper hurried him at last into dacgerous courses, 
and that being attainted for rebellion, he perished on ihe BcaiEold, 
Felmiary 25, 1600, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

11. At Ftymoulh apeedUye.l Plymouth, in Devonshire, occupies a 
rooky promontory between the rivers Tamar and Flym, aft the north 
end or bottom of Plymouth Sound, which forms a sidendid natural 
harbour. It was formerly much exposed to heavy seas from the south, 
but the inconvenience has been obviated by the magnificent breakwater 
whldh has been formed to protect the bay. Plymouth is the second 
naval harbour of Great Britain, and its position at the entrance of the 
Channel has ever recommended it as a convenient station for armaments 
whether offensive or defensive. 

15. Cale9.1 An old English form of the name Cadiz. 

27. 7%e great 8. MiUippt Ac} See introductory note for the correct- 
neas of these details as to the fate of individual ships. 
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BALLAD XX. 

KnmONT WILLIE, 

Thb rescue of Kinmont Willie from Carliflle Castle was one 
of the latest, and at the same time one of the most spirited 
adyentnres that was eyer performed by the bold Scottish 
borderers. ' The exploit is commemorated in the following 
ballad, which has been preserved by tradition to the present 
day ; and a minute historical account of the same transaction, 
which scarcely varies from the poetical version, may be 
found in Spottiswoode's ' History of the Church of Scotland.' 
This is quoted at length by Sir Walter Scott in his 
* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,' and a few sentences 
will help to make the matter clear. It was a custom 
on the marches to hold from time to time a day of truce for the 
settlement of ordinary disputes. One of these was appointed 
in the year 1596, and deputies were sent to attend it by 
Lord Scroope, warden of the western marches of England, 
and by the laird of Buodeuch, the representative of Scotland 
in Liddesdale. The meeting of these deputies, Mr. Salkeld 
and Bobert Scott of Hayninges, was a friendly one, and after 
satisfaction had been given on either side for any wrongs 
which were complained of, they parted on good terms and 
set out with their attendants on their several ways home. It 
happened, however, there was in company with the Scotch 
deputy one William Armstrong, commonly called Will of* 
Kinmonth, who as a notorious thief was highly obnoxious to 
the English. This man had parted from his friends and was 
riding quietly home on the Scotch side of the liddel, when 
he was espied by the English from the other bank of the 
river. They immediately started in pursuit, and after an 
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animated chase for three or four miles Armstrong was cap- 
tured and was carried off to Carlisle Castle. Bucdeuch 
complained loudlj of this infringement of the truce, and 
failing to obtain satisfaction determined to take the law into 
his own hands. Hearing that it might be possible to surprise 
the castle he drew together some two hundred horse and 
ordered them to meet him at the tower of Morton, about 
ten miles from Carlisle, at sunset April 13, 1596. With 
these he marched towards that town, and halting at the 
Sacery, a plain under the castle, he made eighty of his com- 
panions dismount and shoulder the ladders and other instru- 
ments which he had prepared for the occasion, haying 
previously employed some trusty persons to measure the 
height of the walls and take a view of the defences. He 
himself accompanying them to the foot of the wall ' caused 
the ladders to be set to it, which proving too short, he gave 
order to use the other instruments for opening the wall nigh 
the postern ; and finding the business likely to succeed, 
retired to the rest whom he had left on horseback, for 
assuring those that entered upon the castle against any erup- 
tion firom the town. With some little labour a breach 
was made for single men to enter, and they who first went 
in broke open the postern for the rest. The watchmen, and 
some few the noise awaked, made a little restraint, but they 
were quickly repressed and taken captive. After which, they 
passed to the chamber wherein the prisoner was kept ; and, 
having brought him forth, sounded a trumpet, which was a 
signal to them without that the enterprise was performed. 
My Lord Scroope and Mr. Salkeld were both within the house, 
and to them the prisoner cried *' a good night 1 " The captives 
taken in the first encounter were brought to Bucdeuch, who 
presently returned them to their master, and would not suffer 
any spoil or booty, as they term it, to be carried away ; he 
had strictly forbidden to break open any door, but that where 
the prisoner was kept, though he might have made prey of 
all the goods within the castle, and taken the warden himself 
captive ; for he would have it seen that he did intend nothing 
but the reparation of his Majesty's honour. By this time the 
prisoner was brought forth, the town had taken the alarm. 
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the drums were beating, the bells ringing, and a beacon pnt 
on the top of the castle to give warning to the country. 
Whereupon Buocleueh commanded those that entered the 
castle and the prisoner to horse ; and marching again by the 
Sacery made to the river at the Stony-bank, on the other side 
whereof certain were assembled to stop his passage ; but he 
causing to sound the trumpet, took the river, day being then 
broken, and they choosing to give him way, he retired in 
Older through the Grahams of Esk (men at that time of 
great power and his unfriends) and came back into Scottish 
ground two hours after sunrising, and so homewards.* 



O SAYB ye na heard o' the fause Sakelde P 
O have ye na heard o' tb^ keen Lord Scroop ? 

How they hae ta*en bauld Kinmont Willie, 
On Hairibee to hang him up ? 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 6 

But twenty men as stout as he, 
Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta'en, 

Wi' eight score in his companie. 

They band his legs beneath the steed, 

They tied his hands behind his back ; 10 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 

Ajid they brought him ower the Liddel-rack. 

They led him thro' the liddel-rack, 

And also thro' the Carlisle sands : 
They brought him to Carlisle castell, 16 

To be at my Lord Scroop's commands. 

^ My liands are tied, but my tongue is free. 

And whae will dare this deed avow P 
Or answer by the border law P 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch I ' 20 
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' Now haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver ! 

There's never a Soot shall set ye free : 
Before ye cross my castle gate, 

I trow ye shall take farewell o' me.' 

* Fear na ye that, my lord,' quo' Willie : 26 

^ By the faith o' my body, Lord Scroop,' he said, 

' I never yet lodged in a hostelrie. 
But I paid my lawing before I gaed.' 

Now word is gane to the bauld keeper, 

In Branksome Ha' where that he lay, 30 

That Lord Scroop has ta'en the Kinmont Willie, 

Between the hours of night and day. 

He has ta'en the table wi' his hand. 

He garr'd the red wine spring on hie. 
' Now Christ's curse on my head,' he said, 36 

* But avenged of Lord Scroop HI be ! 

' is my basnet a widow's curch? 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree ? 
Or my arm a ladye's lilye hand. 

That an English lord should lightly me I 40 

'And have they ta'en him, Einmont Willie, 

Against the truce of border tide P 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Is keeper here on the Scottish side. 

' And have they e'en ta'en him, Einmont Willie, 46 

Withouten either dread or fear ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 

Can back a steed, or shake a spear ? 

' O were there war between the lands, 

As well I wot that there is none, 60 

I would slight Carlisle castell high, 

Tho' it were builded of marble stone. 
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* I would set that castell in a low. 

And sloken it with English blood. 
There's nevir a man in Cumberland, 55 

Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 

' But since no war's between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be ; 

111 neither harm English lad or lass, 
And yet the Kinmont freed shall be ! ' 60 

He has call'd him forty marchmen bauld^ 

I trow they were of his ain name, 
Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, called 

The laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 

He has call'd him forty marchmen bauld, 65 

Were kinsmen to the bauld Bucdeuch ; 
With spur on heel, and splent on spauld. 

And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a' 

Wi' hunting horns and bugles bright : 70 

And five and five came wi' Buccleuch, 

like warden's men, arrayed for fight : 

And five and five, like a mason's gang, 

That carried the ladders lang and hie : 
And five and five, like broken men j 75 

And so they reached the Woodhouselee. 

And as we cross'd the Bateable Land, 

When to the English side we held. 
The first o'men that we met wi', 

Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde ? 80 

' Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen ? ' 
Quo' fause Sakelde : ' come tell to me I ' 

We go to hunt an English stag. 
Has trespassed on the Scots countrie.' 
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' Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men ? * 85 

Quo' fause Sakelde : ' come tell me true ! ' 

' We go to catch a rank reiver, 
Has broken faith wi' the bauld Buccleuch.' 

* Where are ye gann, ye majson lads, 

Wi' a your ladders, lang and hie ? ' 90 

' We gang to herry a corbie's nest, 

That wons not far frae Woodhouselee.' 

' Where be ye gaun, ye broken men P ' 
Quo' fause Sakelde : ' come tell to me ! ' 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 95 

And the never a word o' lear had he. 

' Why trespass ye on the English side P 

Row-footed outlaws, stand ! ' quo' he ; 
The never a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodie. 100 

Then on we held for Carlisle toun. 
And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross'd : 

The water was great and meikle of spait, 
But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 

And when we reached the Staneshaw-bank, 105 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 
And there the laird garr^d leave our steeds^ 
For fear that they should stamp and nie. 

And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind began full loud to blaw : 110 

But 'twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 

When we came beneath the castle wa'. 

We crept on knees, and held our breath, 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa' : 

And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 115 

To mount the first, before us a'. 
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He has tft*en the watchman by the throaty 

He flung him down upon the lead— 
' Had there not been peace between our land, 

Upon the other aide thou hadat gaed.' 120 

* Now sound out, trumpets,' quo' Buodeuch : 

' Let's waken Lord Scroop^ right menilie/ 
Then loud the warden's trumpet blew — 
'O whae dar€ meddle wi^ mef* 

Then speediHe to work we gaed, 135 

And raised the slogan ane and a', 
And cut a hole thro' a sheet of lead^ 

And so we wan to the castle ha'. 

They thought King James and a' his men 

Had won the house wi' bow and spear : 130 

It was but twenty Scots and ten, 

That put a thousand in sic a stear I 

Wi' coulters and wi' fore-hamrners 

We garr'd the bars bang merriliei 
Untill we cam to the inner prisoui 136 

Where Willie o' Einmont he ^d lie. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o' Kinmont he did lie — 
^ O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the mom tiiat thou's to die P ' 140 

' I sleep saft, and I wake aft : 
It's lang since sleeping was fleyed frae me ! 

Gie my service back to my wife and balms, 
And a' gude fellows that spier for me.' 

Then Bed Howan has hente him up, 145 

The starkest man in Teviotdale— 

* Abide, abide now, Bed Rowan^ 

Till of my lord Scroop I take faxewell. 
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^ Farewell; farewell, my gude Lord Scroope, 
My gude lord Scroope, farewell V he cried — 160 

< I'll pay you for my lodging maill, 
Wlien first we meet on the border side.' 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 

We bore him down the ladder lang : 
At every stride Bed Rowan made, 155 

I wot the Kinmont's aims played clang ! 

' mony a time,* quo' Kinmont Willie, 
' I have ridden a horse baith wild and wood : 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne'er bestrode. ICO 

'And mony a time,' quo' Kinmont Willie, 

'I've pricked a horse out oure the furs; 
But since the day I backed a steed 

I never wore sic cumbrous spurs I ' 

We scarce had won the 8taneshaw-bank, 165 

When a* the Carlisle bells were rung. 
And a thousand men, in horse and foot. 

Cam wi' the keen Lord Scroope along. 

Bucdeuch has turned to Eden water, 

Even where it flowed £rae bank to brim^ 170 

And he has plunged in wi' a' his band, 

And safely swam them thro' the stream. 

He turned him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he^ 
If ye like na my visit in merry England, 175 

In fair Scotland come visit me.' 

All sore astonished stood Lord Scroope, 

He stood as still as rock of stane : 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 

When thro' the water they had gane. 180 
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' He is either himself a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wad na have ridden that wan water, 
For a' the gowd in Christentie.' 



1. Fauu 8akM€,\ The Bakeldee Trare a powerfnl family in Oomber- 
land. A Hr. Sakeld was sherifl of tbis county towards the end of 
Queen Elizabeth's x«ign, and is probably tiie person here named. 

3. TheUen Lord Scroop.'] Thomas Lord Scroop of Bolton was appointed, 
A.D. 1696, GoYemor of Oarlisle Oastle and Warden of the West Marches 
in suooession to Us father Henry Lord Scroop. 

8. Bavld Kinmont WOUe,] William Armstrong, commonly known as 
Xinmont WQIie or Will of Kinmont, was a member of the well-known 
Armstrong family, a clan of hereditary freebooters. Of. notes to 
Ballad XII. Kinmont WiUie was, in fact, descended from Johnie 
Armstrong of GilnocUe, and his name was proTerbially notorious for 
thieving and wickedness. In 1687 the king himself led an expedition 
to Domfries for the aiq;)reh6nBion of Armstrong and Robert Marwell, 
but they escaped, and hiding themselres in the woods, the attraipt to 
arrest them was ineilectual. 

4. On Eairibee to hang h(m upJ\ Hairibee or Bamhj Hill, is the 
place of execution outside of Carlisle. 

12. T%ey broug?U him otoer t?te Liddel-raek.] The Liddel-rack is the 
ford over that river, which here forms the boxmdary between England 
and Scotland. A rack is a shallow ford where the water widens out 
before narrowing into a full stream. There is a verb 'to nude' signifying 
to extend. 

15. OarUsU cadeU] Stands to the north of the town ovoilooking 
the Biver Eden. It is an old moated fortress, and was formerly a 
stronghold of utmost importance. 

30. Or annoer to the bauld BuecUueh.'] Walter Scott of Bnocleach 
was appointed Warden of the West Marches of Scotland in 1690 by 
James YI. His rescue of Kinmont Willie excited great indignation, 
and the English government demanded that Buocleuch should be given 
np. Sir Walter answered that he had done no wrong, but was content 
to be tried by a mixed commission. While the dispute was still 
unsettled, some English borderers having made a raid into Liddesdale, 
Buocleuch returned the compliment by a raid into England, where he 
not only carried off spoil, but also thirty-six of the Tynedale thieves, 
whom he put to death. This added fuel to the flame, and it is stfid that 
a plot was formed to assassinate Scott. After some negotiation, it was 
agreed that delinquents on either side of the border should be sur- 
rendered, and in the meantime, until pledges had been given for future 
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quiet, the reepective chiefs -were to enter into ward as hostages. Sir 
Walter therenpon, October 7, 1C97, placed himself in the hands of Sir 
William Selby, Master of the Ordnance at Berwick, and stayed there 
till February 1698. According to a family tradition, he is said to haye 
been presented to Queen Elizabeth, who asked him how he dared to 
muiertake an enterprise so audacious and presumptuous as the rescue 
described in the ballad. ' What is it that a man dares not do ? ' he 
answered. On the aooession of James YI. to the crown of England, 
Sir Walter Scott raised a regiment of the boldest borderers and carried 
them across to the Netherlands to the assistance of Maurice, Prince of 
Orange. He was raised to the peerage in 1606 by the title of Lord Scott 
of Buocteuoh, 

80. Branksomefft^.} Branksome Hall, near Hawick, inBoxburgh, 

was the family seat of the lairds of Bnodeuch. Of. * Lay of the Last 

Minstrel:* 

* Kine and twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shidds in Branksome Hall. 



They were all knights of metal true, 
And kinsmen to the bold Bnodeuch.' 

64. Th$ laird nf Stobi.l Stobs Hall upon Slitterick, a tributary of 
the BiTer Teriot, was a seat of the Elliots. 

76. Tht WbodJumsOee.] Woodhouselee was a house on the border 
belonging to the Buodeuchs. 

77, ;Z^ Baiedble Lcmd,} Sc, debateable. A strip of border land on 
the confines of the two countries, of which the soyerdgnty was 
unoertain, and which was looked upon as a sort of neutral territory. 

102. At 8taneshatD-hank the Eden we cros^d,} StaneshaWi-bank is 
beneatii Carlisle bridge. The Riyer Eden rises in the county ot West- 
moreland, near upon the borders of Yorkshire, and flows into Solway 
Frith. 
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BALLAD XXL 

THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRTDGK 

Tkb nttonitioii of CfhftrlM IL waa hailed in SooUand as an 
erent of liappy omen, and no one at the moment lioreeaw that 
it would prore to hare been the inangmation of a renewed 
era of despotism in Church and State. But this soon became 
only too manifest. The Sootch Parliament of 1861 ont- 
rivalled the English in the seal with which it passed the 
most reactionary meaanres. The whole of the legislation of 
the year 1641, on which the actual dtil constitution of the 
kingdom depended, was repealed in the mass, and on May 27, 
1661, jiust two days before the anniversaty of the restoration, 
an Act was passed ' For the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by archbishops and 
bishops.' Episcopacy in any form was hateful to the nation : 
as reintroduced, with almost unlimited power thrown into 
the hands of the bishops, it was looked upon, and in truth 
became, an almost unsufferable tyranny. Large numbers of 
the nonconforming Presbyterian clergy were deprived of 
their churches. Their congregations thereupon followed them, 
and, exasperated to the highest pitch, assembled in illegal 
conventicles. A stem determination on the part of the 
government to enforce its decrees was met by the sectarians 
with equal resolution, and the country was given over to aD. 
the ills which attend upon a reign of lawless military vio- 
lence. The crown was at war with the people, the people 
were in a chronic state of insurrection. Driven from their 
conventicles they would assemble on the mountain side or 
open heath, and a day, which was meant to have been devoted 
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to the worship of God, too often end^d m a bloody skirmiBh, 
or ia cruel persecution at the hands of the soldiery. The 
king^s representatives had ample power, if power would hare 
availed, to crush the resistance, for to meet the rising spirit 
of the oonntry, parliament was induced by the Earl of Lauder- 
dale to enact that * whatever the king and council should 
order respecting all ecclesiastical matters, meeUngs and per- 
mmtt shonld have the force of law,' and an army had been 
embodied to compel obedience to their commands. The 
state of afbirs indicated by such legislation as this lasted 
for nearly tiiirty years, until the revolution, during all which 
• period a persecution raged against those who refused to 
accept the new oarder of tilings, which only varied in intensity 
acooiding to the momentary temper of the rulers and the 
provocation which it received. Nowhere was the spirit 
of opposition stronger than in the west, where a chosen 
people, the Oameronians, stood aloof from every other de- 
nomination, and nowhere had the persecution been more 
intolerable. Goaded at last to desperation, this party broke 
out into open revolt, and renoundng their allegiance to Charles, 
in ft public declaration threatened retaliation upon all 
officers and others who were so determinately seeking their 
blood. This happened soon after the assassination of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, and had been partly instigated by some of his 
murderers, who had taken reftige in the vest, and whose 
interest it was to drive matters to extremity. The terror- 
stricken members of the council, with the fate of the arch- 
bishop befbre their eyes, answered by a measure the cruelty of 
which no plea of danger could palliate, ordering that whoever 
seftuied to abjure the dedaration on oath should be put to 
death. Officers and soldiers were entarasted with the execu- 
tion of this order, and a collision was inevitable. It was the 
habit of ihe Oameronians to hold frequent conventicles, but 
these had usually dispersed at the approach of the troops. 
It was now determined to cross swords with the government, 
and the first stand was to be made at Loudon HiU, near 
which the next assembly would be held. Information of 
the proposed meeting was given to the authorities, and John 
Graham of Claverhoase, a eealous Royalist officer, then in 

p2 
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garrifon at Glasgow, at onoe aet out to put down the insur- 
gents. He was disgracefollj beaten near the Tillage of 
I>rumdog, and the rebellion began in real earnest. It soon 
assumed a formidable shape, for reinforcements came pouring 
into the camp of the insurgents frem all quarters. The 
council, on the other hand, called out the militia and sum- 
moned the Tassals of the crown.- When the news arriyed in 
London it was considered so serious that eren Charles was 
roused from his ordinary listlessness, und determined to act 
upon his own judgment of the necessities of the crisis. He 
at once despatched his natural son, the Duke of Monmouth, 
with a large body of regular troops, to take the command 
against the rebels, Monmouth was eminently popular 
among the Protestants, and his appointment seemed to indi- 
cate that fayourable terms might be offered to them if they 
would only submit themselves to the goyemment. He set 
out on June 18 (1679), and on the 22nd was at the 
head of the royal army, a few miles from Hamilton. At 
Bothwell Bridge, about a mile from this place, the insurgents 
were drawn up on the south bank of the Clyde. They held 
a strong position in considerable force, but were so hopelessly 
divided among themselves that success was impossible. The 
more moderate party would have made terms, but the 
extreme sectarians refused even to negotiate with the sup- 
porters of prelacy. On the 2l8t they heard that the duke 
was approaching, and a council of war was held. After » 
fierce debate Hackston of Bathillet declared that his sword 
was drawn not only against the followers of prelacy but 
against all those who would accept aught of indulgence at 
their hands, and withdrew with other zealots. The more 
moderate party then opened a negotiation with the duke, and 
stating their grievances, offered to submit them to a free 
parliament and free assembly of the church. The duke gave 
a favourable answer, but insisted that they must lay down 
their arms before any conditions could be concluded. It was 
too late. The army of the insurgents, to which at this 
moment new ofioers of extremest views had been appointed, 
had passed beyond control, and could only be driven from its 
position by force. The river ran between the two armies. It 
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is here crossed by a bridge, tbrown over between steep banks, 
which, according to an old fashion, had an archway with 
gates in the centre. The approach to this on either side was 
by an abrupt roadway. On the left bank were houses and 
copses which formed convenient cover, and were occupied by 
the insurgents; but the fate of the day would almost of 
course turn upon the possession of the bridge. Hackston of 
Kathillet held this post of vantage with some of the bravest 
and fiercest of his men, and maintained it as long as he had 
powder and ball. Twice the English foot-guards rushed 
forward and endeavoured to storm the gate, but twice they 
were repulsed. It was not carried until the defenders, with 
exhausted strength and ammunition, were compelled to retire. 
Then the Ihike of Monmouth led hid army across, and formed 
in line on the opposite side. At sight of this the insurgents 
broke up and fled in wild disorder. They were hotly pur- 
sued by Glaverhouse with his cavalry, who burned to avenge 
his defeat at Drumclog, and inflicted cruel slaughter on the 
unresisting fugitives, in spite of the duke's positive orders 
i^hat quarter should be given and that the victors should 
content themselves with making prisoners. (' Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,* notes ; and on character of Claverhouse, 
cf. Aytoun, ' Lays of the Scottioh Cavaliers,' appendix.) 



' BiLLiE, billie, bonny billie, 

Will ye go to the wood wi' me P 
We'll ca' our horse hame masterless, 

An' gfir them trow slain men aie we.' 

' nO; no/ says Earlstoun, 6 

^ For that's the thing that maunna be ; 

For I am sworn to Bothwell Hill, 
Where I maun either gae or die.' 

So Earletoun rose in the morning^ 

An' mounted by the break o' day : 10 

An' he has joined our Scottish lads 

As^hey were marching out the way. 
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' Now £BTewell father, and farewell mother, 

An' fare ye weel my eisten three : 
An' fare ye weel my Earlatoun, 15 

For thee again Fll never see I ' 

So they're awa' to BothweU Hill, 

An' waly they rode bonnily ! 
When the Duke o' Monmoutii Baw them comin', 

He went to view their company. 20 

* Ye're welcome, lads^' then Monmouth said, 

* Ye're welcome, brave Scots lads, to me ; 
And sae are ye, bmve Earlstonn, 
The foremost o* your company ! 

* But yield your weapons ane an* a', 25 

O yield your weapons, lads, to me ; 
For gin ye'U yield your weapons up, 
Ye'se a' gae hame to your country.' 

But up then spak a Lennox lad. 
And waly but he spak bonnily! 30 

* I vdnna yield my weapons up 

To you nor nae man that I see.' 

Then he set up the flag o' red, 
A' set about wi' bonny blue : 
' * Since ye'll no cease and be at peace, 35 

See that ye stand by ither true.' 

They stell'd their cannons on the height. 
And shower'd their shot dovra in the how ; 

An' beat our Scots lads even dovra, 
Thick they lay slain on everyknow. 40 

As e'er you saw the rain down fa* 

Or yet the arrow frae the bow, 
Sae our Scottish lads fell even down. 

An* they lay slain on every know. 
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* hold your hand,' then Monmouth cry'd, 45 

* Gie quarters to yon men for me : ' 
But wicked Claver'se swore an oath, 

His comet's death revenged sud be. 

' hold your hand/ then Monmouth cry'd, 

' If ony thing you'll do for me : 60 

Hold up your hand you cursed Graeme, 
Else a rebel to our king ye'U be.' 

Then wicked Claver'se tum'd about, 

I wot an angry man was he : 
And he has lifted up his hat, 55 

And cry'd < God bless his majesty I ' 

Then he's awa' to London town, 

Ay e'en as fast as he can dree : 
Fause witnesses he has wi' him ta'en, 

An' ta'en Monmouth's head frae his body. 60 

Alang the brae, beyond the brig, 
Mony brave man lies cauld and still : 

But lang we'll mind, and sair we'll rue, 
The bloody battle of Botbwell Hill. 



h, EarltUmn.'^ The Gordons of Eftrlstoun were an ancient family in 
the westof Sootland, and appear to Itaye had an hereditary inclination for 
the reformed doctrines. There were two of them at this time, William 
Gordon the father, and Alexander his son. The former was not at the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, bat was slain by English, dragoons as he was 
hastening to join it. The latter, Alexander, is probably the hero of the 
ballad. He was a moderate Presbyterian, and escaped from the field 
with life, but his person was proscribed and his estates were confis- 
cated. 

19. Whm the IhUce o* MmmouOi taw (hem condn* ,"1 James Scott, Dnke 
of Monmouth and Bncdeach, was a natural sw of Charles n. by Lucy 
Walters. He was beheaded Joly 15, 1685, in consequence of his own 
ill-staned rebellion against James II. See Macaulay, 'History of 
England,' cap. y. 
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88. 17»en htaetvp hitjiag o' red, 
A* set about wC bonnff blue. 

Sir Walter Soott has the following note on this paasaee: *Blixewas 
the teToniite colour of .the Co-venantera ; hence the Tolgar phrase, a 
trae-blne whig. Spalding infarme ns, vol. i. p. 138, ** that when the flcBfe 
army of Coyenanters entered Aberdeen, few or none wanted a bine 
ribband ; the Lord GKnrdon and some othen of the Marquis of Hnntly's 
family had a ribband, when they were dwelling in the town, of a red 
fresh colour, which th^ Wore in their hats and called it the royal 
ribband, as a sign of their love and loyalty to the king. In despite and 
derision thereof , this blue ribband was worn, and called the "Cove- 
nanter's ribband,' I7 the haU soldiers of the army, who would not hear 
of the royal ribband, sooh was their pride and malice." * 

47. But viek^ Claver^se eteore an ocUh, 
Sit eomees death revenged eud be, 

» 

John Graham of Olaverhouse, a name which he took from a property 
of his father Sir William Graham, was bom in the year 16fi0. He 
served a miUtaxy education abroad in the Dutch army. On his return 
to Scotland he entered the king's service, and showing great aeal in the 
cause of the BoyaUsts, obtained a captain's commission in the cavalry, 
which was ordmed to put in force the penal laws against the Oove- 
nanters. He enjoyed an unenviable reputation for cruelty, and being 
sent to disperse the insurgent Gameronians, was, as we have seen, 
defeated by their advanced guard at Drumcl<^. His kinsman and 
comet, Bobert Graham, was among the slain, and his body being dis- 
covered by the rebels was treated with the utmost contumely. Captain 
John Crelchton, in his memoirs, says : * Finding the comet's body, and 
supposing it to be that of Clavers, because the name of Graham was 
wrought in the shirt neck, they treated it with tilie utmost inhumanity : 
cutting off the nose, picking out the eyes, and stabbing it through in a 
hundred places.' Claverhouse took a bloody revenge at BothweQ 
Bridge, and would have exercised still more cruel reprisiUs had he not 
with difficulty been stayed by the more merciful Monmouth. He was 
raised to the peerage in 1686 with the title of Viscount Dundee and Lord 
Graham of Claverhouse, and died at the battle of EiUiecrankie, June 17, 
1689. 
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JACOBITE MINSTHELSY. 

Two brief specimens of Jacobite minstrelsy may fitly close 
the historical series. No portion of the national poetry is 
more interesting or more yalnable, and none can furnish a 
better illustration of the manner in which enthusiasm for a 
cause may be kept alive and strengthened ; may liye, as it 
were, upon those yery songs which itself originally created. 
A conjunction of various motives — sympathy with the 
romantic efforts of a fallen race of kings to recover the 
throne which it had lost, admiration of constancy and valour, 
national antipathies, the jealousy of clanship — ^produced a 
burst of poetry which for biting humour, fierce invective, 
soul-subduing pathos, is almost unrivalled. Then effect became 
in its turn cause, and this same poetry took such entire 
possession of the popular imagination, became so absolutely 
a part of the popular feeling, that it led reason captive and 
prepared a way for the admission of principles antagonistic 
alike to common sense and natural liberty. It is not always 
the right cause which commends itself most readily to the 
poetical side of our nature ; and though the principles they 
instil have long ceased in themselves to be dangerous, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the charm of these Jacobite songs 
has had a powerful infiuence in moulding at any rate our 
first impressions of history, and in winning a triumph for 
sentiment at the expense of judgment and historic truth. 

Jacobite minstrelsy may be said really to date from the 
revolution of 1688, and from that time onwards every event 
which relates to the ezHed family of Stuart ia celebrated in 
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ballads aod ditties. It was noTor more copious or more spirited 
than in dealing with the rebellion in 1745. This last 
brave attempt of the banished dynasty seemed to call forth 
cozresponding efforts from the poets, and Prince Charles 
Edward was welcomed with strains of wonderfiil lyric 
beauty. By mockery and scorn, by praise and foreshadow- 
ing of victory, by touching appeals to instinctiye compassion, 
they endeavoured to win over adherents to the Prince. And 
then once more, when all was lost, they followed his departure 
with airs of moumfullest despairing fiirewell. ' He went,' 
writes Lord Stanhope, 'but not with him departed his 
remembrance from the Highlanders. For years and years 
did his name continue enshrined in their hearts and familiar 
to their tongues : their plaintive ditties resounding with his 
exploits and inviting his return. Again, in these strains, 
do they declare themselves ready to risk life and fortune for 
his cause : and even maternal fondness — the strongest per- 
haps of all human feelings — ^yields to the passionate devotion 
to Prince Charlie.' (Stanhope, 'History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht,' cap. zzix.) 



O'ER THE WATER TO CHAIOJE. 

Come boat me o'er, come row me o'er. 

Come boat me o'er to Charlie : 
111 gie John Roes anither bawbee 
To ferry me o'er to Charlie. 
We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea, 6 

We'll o'er the water to Charlie : 
Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go. 
And live or die wi' Charlie. 

It's weel I lo'e my Charlie's name, 

Though some tiieie be abhor him : 10 

But to see aold Nick gaun hame, 

And Charlie's faes before him. 
Well o'er the water, &c. 
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I swear by moon and stars sae bright, 

And sun that glances early. 
If I had twenty thousand lives, 15 

I'd gie them a' for Charlie. 
We'll o'er the water, &c. 

I ance had sons, but now hae nane, 

I bred them toiling sairly : 
And I wad bear them a' again. 
And lose them a' for Charlie. 20 

We'll o'er the water, we'll o'er the sea. 

We'll o'er the water to Charlie : 
Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go. 
And Hto or die wi' Charlie. 



(ftr the water to Charlie,"] Charles Edward Stuart was bom at Rome 
in the last day of December, 1720. He was the eldest son of the 
Cheyalier de St. George— the name by which the old Pretender, the 
eldest son of James II., was nsually known— and of the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski, granddaughter of the illustrious hero, John 
Sobieski, who defeated the Turks before Vienna. From his earliest 
years the young prince was brought up with a Tagne prospect of some 
day mounting the tilirone of his ancestors, and in 1746 he fought a brave 
fight for the prize. Success, however, though for a moment to outward 
appearance within reach, was in fact impossible, and on the final 
collapse of his gallant adventure, Charles Edward, after months of 
infinite peril and hardship, succeeded in escaping back to France. 
There he was at first weU received, and in Pads was entertained at Court 
in a manner becoming his iUnstrious birth and misfortunes. But at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he was ordered to quit the kingdom. The 
remainder of his life is devoid of interest. He had noble qualities, but 
his character, never a strong one, sank under the reverses and humilia- 
tions to which he was exposed by a life of exile and hope deferred. By 
the death of his father, in 1766, he became titular king of Great Britain, 
but was not recognised by foreign courts, and he lived for the most part 
incognito as Count of Albany. In 1772 he contracted an unhappy 
marriage with the Prinoess Louisa of Stolberg, and died at Rome, 
January 31, 1788. 
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WAFS ME FOR PRINCE CHARLIE. 

A WBE bird came to our ha* door ; 

He warbled sweet and clearly ; 
And aye the overcome o' his sang 

Was * Wae's me for Prince Charlie ! ' 
Oh ! when I heard the bonnie bonnie bird, 5 

The tears came drapping rarely, 
I took my bonnet aff my head, 

For weol I lo'ed Prince Charlie. 

Quo' I, ' My bird, my bonnie bonnie bird, 

Is that a tale ye borrow P JO 

Or is't some words yeVe learnt by rote. 

Or a lilt 0* dool and sorrow ? ' 
' Oh no, no, no ! ' the wee bird sang, 

' IVe flown sin' morning early : 
But sic a day o' wind and rain I — 15 

Oh ! wae's me for Prince Charlie I 

' On hills that are by right his ain, 

He roams a lonely stranger; 
On ilka hand he's pressed by want^ 

On ilka side by danger. 20 

Yestreen I met him in a glen, 

My heart near bursted fairly : 
For sadly changed indeed was he — 

Oh ! wae's me for Prince Charlie I 

* Dark night came on, the tempest howl'd 25 

Out owre the hills and yalleys ; 
And whare was't that your Prince lay down, 

Whase hame should been a palace P 
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He roVd him in a Highland plaid, 

Which covered him but sparely, 30 

And slept beneath a bush o' broom — 

Oh I wae's me for Prince Charlie ! ' 

But now the bird saw some red coats, 

And he shook his wings wi' anger : 
* O this is no a land for me — 35 

I'll tanj here nae langer.' 
A while he hovered on the wing, 

Ere he departed fairly : 
But weel I mind the fareweel strain — 

Twas ' Wae's me for Prince Charlie I ' 40 
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BALLADS XXIV. and XXT. 

LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

Thb ballad of Lord Thomas and fair EUinor, together with 
one specimen of a Christmas carol, are added to complete 
the series and in farther illustration of the seyeral classes of 
popular poetry which have been distinguished in the intro- 
duction. The former is acknowledged to be one of the yery 
few genuine examples of a real old English ballad. There 
are several versions of it, but that in the text is the most 
original and best. There is a very popular ballad in Sweden 
on the same subject, but the treatment of it so far differs 
that the forsaken girl, after she has performed all her duties 
as tire-woman about the bride, hangs herself in the garden. 
Swedish historians have endeavoured to find an historical 
basis for the story. 

Collections of Christmas carols have been made by Mr. 
Sandys (* Christmas Tide, its History and Carols') and others. 
Many of these carols contain allusions to curious traditions 
and long-forgotten legend, of which it would be now idle to 
seek an explanation. A clue to them might doubtless often be 
found in the old mystery plays and apocryphal gospels, though 
after all much would remain quite unintelligible. The 
fanciful idea of the 'three ships' in the one given is at 
least old. In the middle of the sixteenth century the follow- 
ing lines were sung at Christmas : 

There oomes a ship far sailing tben, 
Snint Michel was the steeros-man 
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Saint John sate in the horn, 
Oar Lord harped, onr Lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang 

On Ohrist's Sonday at mom. 

And an old Butch ballad begins : 

There comes a vessel ladsn, 
And on its highest gunwale, 
Mary holds the rudder, 
The angel steers it on. 

In one unbroken course 
There comes that ship to land. 
It brings to as rich gifts, 
I^rgiTeness is sent to as. 

W. Sandys, tet supra, p. 202, 



LORD THOMAS AND FAIB ELLINOR. 

Lord Thomas be was a bold forester^ 

And a cbaser of tbe king's deer : 
Fair EUinor was a fine woman. 

Lord Thomas lie loved her dear. 

^ Come riddle my riddle^ dear mother,' he said, 5 

* And riddle for both in one : 
Whether I shall marry with fair Ellinor, 

And let the brown girl alone P ' 

' The brown girl she has houses aiul land. 
Fair Ellinor she has none, 10 

And I charge you, on my blessing, 
Bring me tbe brown girl home.' 

As it befell on a high holiday, 

As many there are beside, 
Ijord Thomas he went to fair Ellinor, 15 

That should have been his bride 
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But when he came to fidr EUinor's bower 

He knocked there at the ring, 
And who was so ready as fair Ellinor 

For to let Lord Thomas in. 20 

' What news P what news P Lord Thomas/ she said, 
* What news hast thou brought unto me P * 

' I am come to bid thee to my wedding. 
And that is bad news for thee.' 

^ God forbid; Lord Thomas/ she said, 25 

'That such a thing should be done! 
I thought to have been thy bride my own self, 

And you to have been bridegroom/ 

' Gome riddle my riddle, dear mother/ she said, 
' And riddle it all in one : 30 

Whether I shall go to Lord Thomas's wedding, 
Or whether I shall tarry at home P ' 

* There's many that are your fnend, daughter. 

But there's many that are your foe : 
And I charge you, on my blessing, 35 

To Lord Thomas's wedding don't go.' 

' There's many that are my friend, mother. 

If a thousand more were my foe : 
Betide me life, betide me death. 

To Lord Thomas's wedding I'll go.* 40 

She clothed herself in gallant attire. 

And her merry men all in green, 
And as they rid through every town, 

They took her to be some queen. 

But when she came to Lord Thomas's gate, 45 

She knocked there at the ring, 
And who was so ready as Lord Thomas 

To let feir Ellinor in. 
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' Ib this your bride ? ' fair EUinor said, 

' Methinks she looks wonderful brown. 60 

Thou mightest have had as fur a woman 

As ever trod on the ground.* 

^ Despise her not, fair Ellin,' he said, 

' Despise her not unto me, 
For better I love thy little finger 65 

Than all her whole bodie/ 

The brown bride had a little penknife — 

The blade was slender and sharp — 
And between the short ribs and the long, 

Prick'd fair EUinor to the heart 60 

' Christ now save thee I ' Lord Thomas he said -, 
* Methinks thou look'st wondrous wan : 

Thou used to look with as fresh a colour 
As ever the sun shined on.' 

' art thou blind, Lord Thomas P ' she said, 66 

' canst thou not very well see — 
dost thou not see my own heart's blood 

Run trickling down by my knee F ' 

Lord Thomas had a sword by his side. 

As he walked about the hall : 70 

He cut off his bride's head from her shoulders, 

And threw it against the walL 

He set the hilt against the ground. 

The point against his heart : 
There never were three lovers met, 75 

That sooner did depart. 
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A CHRISTMAS GABOL. 

I SAW three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

And what was in those ships all three, 5 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ? 

And what was in those ships all three. 
On Christmas Day in the morning P 

Our Sayiour Christ and his lady, 

On Christmas Day, on Christinas Day : 10 
Our Sayiour Christ and his lady, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 
(M Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 1 b 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

O they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

O they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 20 

And all the bells on earth shall ring,^ 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 26 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the moining. 
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And all the souls on earth shall sing. 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day: dO 

And all the souls on earth shall sing, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Then let us all rejoice amain, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day : 

Then let us all rejoice amain, 35 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
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GLOSSAEY AND EXPLANATIONS. 



Abbot.] (IV. 78, &e.) Lat. abbas, Syriao abba, father. The abbot 
was the head of the monastery. It was a title of respect at one thne, 
given to monks generally, but afterwards was confined to the head of 
the monastic establishment. ' And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
poadble unto thee.' St. Mark's Gospel, ziv. 86. 

▲boan.] (X. 204,&e.) Above. 

▲bye.] (1. 88.) Signifies :— 1. To pay a penalty. 2. To endure, 
suiler. Gf . Speiuer, * Faerie Qneene,' HE. 4, 88 : 

* Who dies the utmost dolour doth ctbye,' 

Admiral.] (XIY. 164.) From an Arabic word, amir, a lord. It 
was introduced into Europe at the time of the Crusades, and afterwards 
got especially appropriated to signify the commander of a fleet. 

Alma.] (XX. 156.) Irons. 

▲IXDB.] (IV. 274.) Gifts to the poor. The word was adopted into 
the Teutonic languages from the Greek jAn}Mo<rvvi|. Gf. Ger. 
Almosm and Fr. aunUlne. An almoner is one who dispenses alms. 
See Wedgwood, mb verbo. 

Ancient.] (XIY. 145, XV. 101, &o.) 

(1) The flag or streamer of a ship and formerly of a regiment. 

* More dishonoorable ragged than an old faced andeiU,* 

Shaie^peare, ' Henry lY.,' Ft. I. IV. 2. 

(2) The bearer of a flag, ensign. 

<*TiB one lago, amdeiU to the general' 

» Othello,' n.i. 66. 

Array.] CVm. 99.) Sube. : dress, apparel. To array is to order, 
prepare, dress. It. arredare, 

* What cruel hand has thus arayed 
This knight unarmed.' 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,* VI. 2, 42. 

Ansteme.] (XYI. 188.) I.e. austere, stem, severe. Fr. austbre, 
LaJb, atutertu, 
Avowe.] (Vin. 175, &c.) Vow. 
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BalefOl.] (Vm. 28S, &c.) Destractiye. Sabs.: bale, sorrow, 

mischief. 

* Boiliiig choleir chokes 

By sight of these our bal^a enemies.' 

Shakeipearef * Henry YI.,' Ft. I. y. 4. 

Ballup.] (V. 08.) The old name for the flap In the forepart of the 

breeches which Is battened ap. 

Balyi bete.] (X. 279.) Amend oar mlsfortane. Cf. Chaucer, 

16949: 

* God send every good man bote qf Ms hale* 

Banished.] (XYI. 71.) This is derived from a medicevfd Latin 
word hannire, to denoonoe, pat onder a ban, and thos to (nder oat of 
the kingdom and oatlaw. Fr. hannir, Cf. Sabs. bandU, and It. 
bandiUi. 

Bame or Berne.] (Vni. 17, &c.) Child. Scotch, baim, Kot 
.confined to one in a state of childQiood, bnt often applied to those in 
advanced life. A.-S. bearant to bear. The word is still in common ase 
in the north of England. It is also a Norwegian word. 

Baron.] (IV. 23.) Fr. baront ^. varon, signified originally 
man, husband. In our law baron and feme are man and wife. It 
became also specially applied to nobles or vassals of the crown, and so a 
title of rank in the English peerage. Cf . Lat. inr. 

BasBonetB, basnetes, baaenets.] (YIII. 201, &c.) From bat- 
einet, a little bowL So a helmet or headpiece from its shape. At this 
period they were laced behind. * II meit son basinet ik sa t§te et son 
^nyer le lui la9a par derridre.' (He put his basinet on his head, and his 
esquire laced it behind.) Cf. ' Marmion,' YI. xxi. 7. 

Bawbie.] (XXII. 3.) A halfpenny. A coin so named is said to 
have been introduced into Scotland in the reign of James Y., but its 
value varied. The word is said to be a corrupt pronunciation of bcu- 
piice, from the questionable shape in which the coin first appeared. 

Beacon.] (XIX. 21.) Is properly a signal, and ia the same word 
as A.-S. beacan, a sign. It signifies in Englidi specifically a sign or 
signal of danger made by fire or otherwise. 

Bearing arrotve.] (XIY. 211.) The meaning of this expression 

is not quite dear. It may merely signify ' well-feathered ' for shooting 

at a distance, as we talk of a good carrying cartridge. Qt * BaUad of 

Adam Bell:' 

* Cloudeslie with a bearing arrowe 

Clave the wand in two.' 

Bedeckt.3 (XIY. 2.) Covered. Q«r. decken, 

Bende-bo-w.] (X. 183.) I.e. bent bow. 

Bent.] (Ym. 77, 169, &c.) A coarse kind of grass, thence gene- 
rally any open field or pUdn, because pasture ground often abounds with 
it. Mr. Wedgwood defines it to be * the flower-stalk of grass remaining 
uncut in a pasture.' C!f. Qev. Binsen, rushes. * I hae taen the &en/ower 
the Otterscape-rigg a hundred times day and night, and never culd 
find the way unless I had taen my morning.' Sir Walter Scott, * Rob 
Roy.'ii. 16. 
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Bespangle.] (XII. 99.) To adorn or cover with spangles. A 
spangle. Qer. Spange, is a thin plate or boss of metaL 

' Not Berenice's lodes first roee so bright, 
The heayens bespangUng with dishevelled light.' 

Pope, ' Bape of the Lock.* 

Be that.] (X. 29.) I.e. by the time that. 
Betide.] (I. 91.) To happen, befall, come to pass. 
Betyme.] (TV. 19.) I.e. by and by, in a little time. 
Bicker.] (X. 20.) To fight, to skirmiBh, or perhaps, as here, to 
move rapidly. 

And cry we on all the comnnes, that thei come to unite, 
Ther to abide and bickers agayns BeUales childrfflu* 

* Piers Ploughmsm's Vision.' 

In Scotch the word is especially applied to a fight with stones. 
Jamieson in his Dictionary says that it also signifies the constant motion 
of weapons, and the rapid succession of strokes in a broil : or the noise 
occasioned by successive strokes, by throwing of q|x>ne8, or any rapid 
motion, as, for instance, is seen in the expression ' the flames bickered.' 

* Meantime unnumber'd gUttering streamlets play'd. 

And hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker' d through the sunny shade. 
Though restless still themselves a lulling murmur made.' 

HiovMon, < Castle of Indolence,' c 1. 

Bide.] (Vm. 49.) Await, look for. In this sense the word Is 
often used in Wicliffe's translation of the Bible, where it is now replaced 
by * looked for.' From waiting fOr an event to happen, it came to signify 
enduring the event when it did come to pass, as in * But who may abide 
the day of His coming, and who shall stand when He appeareth.' 

Bill.] (X. 43, &c.) Axe. Ger. BeU. 

Billie.] (XXI. 1.) Comrade, companion, brother, a term of endear* 
ment. C!f . Qer. hiUig, in sense of equal. 

Blane.] (X. 171, &c.) To linger, stop. The same word occurs in 
XV. 44, * The Rising in the North : ' 

* TJntill he came to his journey's end 
The little foot page never blone.' 

It is the preterite of hlin» A.>S. hlinfum, eessare, 

' Blyn not, blyn not, thou great Troian Enee, 
Of thy bedis nor prayeris quoth sche.' 

DcugUuf* * Yirgil,' quoted by Jamieson. 

Blink.] (Xn. 106.) Shine, glance. Ger. bUtiken, to sparkle with 
light, glitter. Cf . Ger. Bliek, a look. 

Blythe.] (XII. 94.) Glad, happy. To blithe, to make glad. A.-8. 
bUthtian, Ueiaru Qt, blithe-hearted, Le. merry-hearted. There is a 
Gothic word used by TTlphilas, bleUht, in the sense of merciful. 
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' Would aee UiOte looks, freBh cheeks been^ae 
Age ? Wonld'st iee December amile? * 

Crawthaw, * In pralae of Lepsius's Rule of Health/ 

Board.] <XIY. 125.) To board in this aenae is to enter a ship by 
force, to atorm it. 

Bolsteroiu.] (VU, 55.) Signified formerly mde, violent, uncul- 
tivated, and is derived from Welsh bwystf same as Qer. w&ti. It was 
frequently applied as an epithet of the wind, and hence has come to be 
applied almost exclusively to noisy violent action. 

Bonnet.] (XII. 23.) A cap or covering for the head. A gold coin 
of James Y. was called a bonnet-piece, because the Idng^s elOgy upon 
it is represented as wearing a bonnet. ' There is a high price upon thy 
head, and Julian Avenel loves the glance of gold Iwnnet pieces.'— iStr 
WaUer Scott, ' Monastery,' ii. 81. 

Bonnie.] (IX. 41, &o.) Beautiful, pretty. Vr. ban, bonne. It is 
a common word in the old ballads. See e.g. Edom of Gtordon : 

* bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks.' 

Boon.] (XYI. 35.) Here a favour, also a request, prayer. ' A.-S. 
thin ben is gehyred—thj prayer is heard.' Luke, i. 13. 

' Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair look, 
A smaller boon than this I cannot crave.* 

Shaietpeare, * Two (Gentlemen of Verona,' v. 4. 

Bore.] (X. 176.) Pierced. Qer, bohren, Jj&t. forare, 
Borotved.] (Vm. 276.) Ransomed, was given in exchange for. 
Qer. bilrgen, to become a surety ; A.-S. borg, a pledge, surety. * St. 
George to borow,' i.e. St. George bring our surety. The substantive, 
borowe, IV. 245, &o., is a pledge, surety, one who becomes bail for 
another. So we find in * Piers Ploughman,' * Befi^ara borowen ever, 
and their borow is God Almighty.' See also XV. 27 : 
' At Court then for my dearest Lord 
His faithfull bomwe 1 wiU be.' 

Bower.] (II. 23, &c.) A chamber or set of apartments. From 
A.-S. bur, a chamber. 

Bowynd.] (VIII. 3, 6, &c.) To bown, boun, signifies to me^e 
ready, prepare to go, direct one's course to a place. 

* Towart Lowdoun they bownyt thaim to ride,' 

i.e. prepared to ride to. — Wallacey ill. 68, quoted by Jamieton, Also : 

* To Laglane wood thai bownyt witJi outyn mar,' 

i.e. directed their course to.—- /6t({. vii. 265. See also references in Mor- 
ris's * Marmion,' Gloss. 

Brae.] (XXI. 61.) The side of a hill or river ; also any lai^ 
expanse of hilly country, as * Brae* of Athol,' &;c. Ct. A.-S. frrow, brow, 
the ridge protecting the eyes. 

Braggingr.] (XIX. 14.) To brag is to swagger or to force oneself 
into notice by noise or any extravagance of dress or manner. Fr. 
bragver. 
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Braid.] (YII. 9.) Broad. 

Broken.] (IX. 99.) Abrakeisabush, cluster of bushes. 
* Thrice to the holly braket 

Thrice to the well 
I bid thee awake, 
White maid of Ayenel.' 

Sir Walter Scott, * Monastery.' 

Brand.] (YDI. 40, &c.) Sword. Primarily, brand signifies a piece 
of burning wood. Qet. Brandy from brennetiy to burn. Thence applied 
to a sword as glittering through the air like a burning torch. 

Brawly.] (Xn.l06.) Gaily, from adj. braw,bra*i fine, gaily dreaeed, 
and then handsome. 

* He was a brow gallant, 

And he rid at the ring. 
And the bonnie Earl of Murray, 
Oh 1 he might hae been a king.' 

Cf . Eng. braTC. Bravery is used for finery in Isaiah, iii. 18. 

Bread.] (XIY. 168.) Breadth, an old English word. 

Bred.] (TQI. 91.) Broad. 

Brent.] (Yni. 13, &c.) Burnt. Ger. brennen, past participle 
g^trannt. 

Brie.] (Xn. 106.) Brow. 

Brook.] (II. 109, &c.) To enjoy, have the use of, also to bear 

patiently, submit to, endure. A.-S. bntcaUf to use, enjoy; Ger. 

bratichen. 

* Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrooke 

The abject people gazing in thy face.' 

Shakespeare, * Henry VI.,' Pt. II. ii. 4. 

Bryttling.] (X. 84.) Gutting up, quartering. 

Bom.] (IX. 41.) A riyulet or brook. Primarily it probably sig- 
nified water from a well or fountain. Cf. Ger. Brunnen^ 

BnmiBhed.] (VIII. 207.) Polished. Fr. brunir. There is a 
Swedish word bryna, to sharpen, from bryn, the brim or edge of any- 
thing, whence brpna, to give an edge to ; thence, says Mr. Wedgwood, 
sub tferbOi as sharpening a weapon would be the most familiar example 
of polishing metal, the word seems to have acquired the sense of 
polishing. 

Bnske.] (TV. 222, &;c.) To make ready, prepare, go. 'They 
busked and maked them boun.' The derivation is traced to an Icelandic 
word bua, which signifies generally to prepare and then to dress. By a 
law of James I. of Scotland it was ordered ' that all men might biuk 
them to be ardieres for the be 12 years of age.' 

Butt.] (XYI. 45.) Fr. btUy the place on which the object aimed at 
is set, or the object or mark itself ; the prick in the centre of a target. 

Butt.] (XIX. 17.) A large barrel or cask. Fr. boUe ; Spa. bota, A 
butt of wine contained one hundred and twenty-six gallons. 

* 1 escaped upon a butt of sack, which the saUors heaved overboard.' 

Shakespeare, * Tempest,' ii. 2. 
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Byean.! (Yni. 265.) Biers. A.-S. iJaemn, to bear. That which 
bean, tunaUy appiUed to that on which a oorpee is borne to bariaL 

* And he came and toadied the Mer.'— fit. Lake's Ctospel, vii. 14. 

Oarpe.] (X. 287.) TUk, relate, tell. Lat. carpo, 

* Carpe I wold with contrition and therefore I can pittid.' 

* Piers Plonghman.' 
It is also used in the sense of singing. 

* Then aye he harped and- aye he carped. 
Till a' the lordlings footed the floor.' 

* Border Minstrelsy.' 

Cast.] (X. 70«) Eqaivalent to Intend. 
Cawte.] (Vin. 108.) I.e. cautions. 

Chamberlalziu] (XYL 110.) Fr. chambellan, A servant who 
has the care of the chambers. 

* When Duncan is asleep, 
.... his two diamberlaitu 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince.* 

Shakespeare, * Macbeth,' L 7, 61. 

Clianoe.] (X. 87.) * And fortune be my dutnee,* that is, if good 
fortune betaU me. Gf . CTtaueer, * Pardonere's Tale,' 12,587. 

• Seyen is my chance.* 

Chase.] (X. 62.) fflgniflfifl here a place in which game is preserved. 
It also denotes the act of hunting, and the animal hunted and pursued. 
The following are examples of the word used in the latter senses : 

' The frighted chase leaves her late dear abodes. 

O'er plains remote she stretches far away, 

Ah! never to retorn.' 

Somerville, * The Chase. 

< As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase,' 

Psalm zlii. Metrical version. , 

Chore.] (TV*. 109.) Countenance. i 

* And when it fell that he might her espie, 

He not with wanton looking of toUb i 

His eyen cast on hix, but in such wise 1 

Upon her ehere he wold him oft avise.* I 

CTuxueer, * Gierke's Tale,' 8114. | 

Churl.] (Y. 45, &c.) A.-S. eeorl, man, countryman ; Oer. Kerl. j 

Cf . MorrHs * Marmion,' Gloss., where the gradual change in meaning of 
this word is pointed out. 

Cleare.] (X. 22.) This use of the word may perhaps ca^ry it back 
to a primary meaning and derivation which connects it as an ejdthet, 
with hearing rather than sight. Gf. Ger. klirren, to click. 

Clene.] (lY. 809.) Pure, bright, properly shining. Icelandic, 
glan, to shine ; A.-S. dcefMn, to purity. 
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Cloister.] (n. 162.) Monastery, oonTent. G«r. Klatter; Fr. 
cMtre ; Lat. daustrumf from elavdo, to Bhnt. 

Clue.] <II. SI.) A ball of thread. A.-S. cjtwr, anything that is 
spherical. Of. Lat. glomus, a ball of twine. Thence a guide or direo> 
tion, because men extricated thsmselves from a labyrinth by following 
a clue of thread. 

Collayne.] (1. 187 ; YIIT. 200.) Oologne, i.e. steel made at Cologne. 

Comely.] (IL 4.) Pleaaii^. A.-S. ctvinum, to come, whence 
eweman, to please, oonverttn ; Ger. tommen ; and of. also Qer. g^cUlen, 
to fall to a person's mind, i.e. to please. 

CorUe.] (XX. 91.) A raven, crow. Lat. eorvus, 

Condare, same as Gonzser.] (X. 169.) A swift horse, war hrase, 
Lat. eurrere, 

* The impatient eouner pants in every vein.' — Pope. 

Connsell.] (lY. 177.) That is, in confidence, confidential, secret. 
Of. Chaucer, ' Pardonere's Tale,' 12,758 : 

* Shall it be corueil ? sayd the first shrewe ; 
And I shal tellen thee in wordes fewe 
What we shul don, and bring it wel aboute.' 

Coulter.] (XX. 183.) Knives. Lat. euUer. More generally used 

for the sharp iron of a ploughshare. 

Crave.] (lY. U8.) To ask, beg for. 

Crisped.] (n. 9.) Ourled. A.-S. etrpsum; Old Fr. creeper, to 

curl, frizzle. 

* Young Pd have him too, 

Yet a man with crisped hair.' — Ben Jonson, 

Cro'wn.] (X. 81.) Lat. corona ; Welsh, crton, round. A crown, 
garland, and the head. 

' Ere the king's eroton go down, there are crownt to be broke.' 

Scotch song, * Bonnie Dundee.' 

Crystal.] (II. 18.) I.e. transparent, from the clearness of her 
complexion. 
Cnrcli.] (XX. 87.) Coif, hood. 
Curtesye.] (lY. 7, &o.) Adj. Oourteous. 

Damask.] (XIX. 48.) Linen or sUk stufb from Damascus. The 
threads were so woven as to represent flowers or other forms. 

Dame.] (II. 19.) Fr. dame, lady ; Lat. domina. Formerly applied 
exclusively to ladies of rank. 

Dastard.] (YI. 16.) Cowardly, terrified. From A..S. adaarigan, 
to discourage, dismay. 

Dassle.] (XIY. 142.) To dazzle is to stun, stupefy with exoeas of 
Ught. 

* The which, pardon me thus to enfold 

In covert veile and wrapt in shadowes light. 
That feeble eyes your glory may behold, 
Which else could not endure those beames bright, 
But would be dazled with exceeding light.' 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' II. v. 
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Deerlye.] (XIY. 109.) That ia, at a high price. Deerlye dight, 
richly fitted out. 

* TnmtiB shall dearljf pay for ftdth forsworn.'— Z>fyo{0n. 

Deme.] (IV. 81.) Secret, ooeuUus. Thore is an old Terb to 
*dam ' or * dem,* to hide oneself. Dem yett or gate is a postern, and 
it is said (by Jamieeon, sub verbo) that this name is still given to one of 
the gates of the abbey and garden at Aberbrothio. 

Dint.] (X. 174,&c.) A blow, stroke. Ju-e. dyntyidiu. Ct,Shafce- 
tpeare, * Juliiis GsBsar,' ill. 2. 98 : 

* now you weep ; and I perceiTe you feel 
The duU of pity.' 

Doen him to.] (HL 9.) I.e. has gone to, betaken himself to. 

Dool.] (ZXin. 12.) SoRow. Ct Fr. deua ; Lob. dolor. 

Doom.] (XIY. 296.) A.-S. dom, judgement. Doomsday, day of 
judgement. 

Doubt.] (IV. 87.) Here equivalent to fear. The verb is often 
used in this sense by old writers. 

* He was a good man and doubted Qod,' i.e. feared Qod. — * R. of 
Gloucester,' quoted by Richardson, sub verbo. 

Doagflity.] (Vni. 8, &c.) Noble, valiant. C^. tOcMig, sufflciflnt 
for its purpose, from tauffen, to be good for, to be of value. Gt Tktuge- 
nkhty a good-for-nothing. Subs. Tuffendy virtue. 

' Sire Thopas was a doug?tty swain, 
White was his face as pondemaine, 
HiB lippes red as rcee.' 

Chaucer, * Rime of Sire Thopas.' 

Thereto he was a doughty dreaded knight.' 

Spenser, 'Faerie Queene,' in. 4. 

Draper.] (lY. 290.) A seller of cloth. Fr. droipier ; drop, eloth. 

Dri*e.] (XVn. 130.) For drive. 

DryeorDre.] (YIII. 231,&c.) Suffer, endure. Subs. dree« suf- 
fering. A.-S. dreogan, paU. * He drees the doom he ettled for me.' — 
«r TToWer iSbott, * Rob Roy,' ii. 280. 

DnbbecL] (Yni. 40.) Two explanations are given of this expres- 
sion. The one, and that the most commonly received, refen it to the 
acodade or blow on the neck with which the ceremony of making a 
knight terminated. It would then be the same as the French word 
datUter, to beat. The other, which is preferred by Mr. Wedgwood, con- 
nects it with the investment of the knight in the habiliments of his 
order, and finds corresponding words in Provencal, adt^r, to arrange. 
Fr. douber, to rig a ship, adotfter, to dress; Spa. adobar, to dress 
anything up, &c. 

' Certes the sword which men given first to a knight when he is new 
dubbed, signifleth that he shall defoid holy Chirche and not robbe it ne 
pille it : and whoso dotih is traitour to Christ.' 

Chaucer, * The Pcraone's Tale.' 
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Dyglit.] (X. 167.) Doomed, prepared, decked. Ger. dkhten, 
* Who cheokB at me to death is digW^ScoWs * Marmion,' I. t1. 11. 

• 

To dight (IX. 72) also sfgnifieB, In a secondary sense, to scomrge, chas- 
tise. * 111 dight yon ' is the same as ' III chastise you.' The verb to 
dress is also nsed in a like oblique manner, as in the phrase, ' to giye a 
person a good dressing,' i.e. beating. 

Dysgrate.] (IV. 189.) Le. degraded, disgraced. To disgrade is 
equivalent to degrade. 

Earl.] (X 78, &c) (Yerle.) 'An earV says Blackstone, *i8 a 
title of nobility so ancient that its original cannot be traced. Among 
the Saxons there were earls and ealdermen, quasi, eldermen, signifying 
the same as senior, senator among the Bomans. Originally the dignity 
was territorial and official, each earl having the dvil government of a 
shire, but it is now a mere title of honour.' After the Norman con- 
quest they were for awhile called counts, but did not long retain 
the name, though their shires thence are called countiea to this day. 
The old None word is fori. 

Eathe.] (XY. 115.) Easy. 

Eke.] (XL 19.) Also, likewise. To eke is to increaae. A.-& eaean, 
Gf . Ger. ouch, 

*Ros, The little strength that I have, I would it were with you. 
Ceh And mine, to eie out hers.' 

Bhakegpearet ' As you Like It,* 1. 2. 

Emblem.] (YI. 48.) Fr. enAUmej signifies properly any inlayed 
or mosaic work, from Gr. j;i/3aAA». Then any sign or picture wliich 
representing one thing to the eye suggestB anothCT and further idea to 
the understanding. Thus a balance is an emblem of justice, a crown of 
royalty, &c. 

'She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
As holy oil, Bdward Confessor's crown. 
The rod and bird of peace, and all such «m6/«fiu 
Laid nobly on her.'— /SAoireipeare, ' Henry Ym.,' iv. 1, 86. 

Embroidered.] (Xn. 98.) To embroider is to decorate, adorn 
a ground with raised figures of needlework or otiier onuunent. Fr. 
broder. The old form of the English word was embroid or embroud. 
As in Chaucef'i ' Flower and the Leaf,' and elsewhere, ' Mantles em- 
bnmded well.' There is also the form ' embroder.' 

Eme.] (Yni. 101.) lUnde, kinsman. Gter. Oheim, 

E&^Te.] (Yin. 118.) Wrong, harm. 

Fallow.] (Y. 28.) Primarily, pale, then applied specifically to 
the pale reddish oolonr of the deer. <}er. /al&, pale yellow ; Lat. 
fiamu, 

* His eyen holowe and grisly to behold. 

His hewe/o/ice and pale as ashen cold.' 

Chawser, ' Knight's Tale,' 1866. 
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FaatASj.] (IL 62.) Fr. fcmiuaait, im ag inatio n, Uaatsj ; Qr. ^um* 
and ^ovro^w, to appear, canae to appear. 

* How now, Horatfo ; you trcmlaie and look pale ; 
Is not tiiis something more than/onlcusf ? ' 

Shaketpeare, * Hamlet,' i. 1, S3. 

Fare.] (XTV. 14.) Togo. JL,-S,/aran, 

Fathom.] (m. 86, &c.) A measure of length containing six feet 
or two yards ; it is used especially in measnring depths with a sea line. 
Gf . Qer. Fadm, a thread of a certain length, and the verb /ossm, to 
hold, embrace. It denotes as mnch as we can hold with both anns 
expanded. In Swedish, en /amn Ao is as mndi hay as can be held in 
the two arms. 

Fauobion.] (1. 129.) Same as falchion, a short croofced sword, 
sdmetar. Fr. fauehon ; Lat. fcUx, a scythe. But Ur. Wedgwood doubts 
whether the word can be thus explained, as swords of this shape wece not 
introduced at an early period into Burope. He says French fauehon is 
merely another form ot/cuuton, medinral Lat./ata>, a short heavy sword 
for piercing the joints of the annour of a fallen enemy. Vr,/autier, to 
pierce. 

Fayne.] (IZ.82, &c) Olad. Probably from /siii, an old French 
form d/aimy hunger. To hunger after, or eagerly desire a thing. 

' And of another thing they were as/c^ne. 
That of them aUe was ther none ydayne.' 

Outtieer, < Knight^s Tale,' y. 2709. 

The adTorb is still oonunonly used. 

*l/am would follow lore if that could be.' 

Tamifson, * Idylls of the King.' 

Fee.] (y.80.) This word now cnstomarfly signifies a money payment. 
It carries us back to a time when poawssion of cattle was the moat tan- 
gible and apparent sign of wealth. Oer. Ficft ; Lat. peeutfpeamia ; Old 
Norsk /0, cattle, mon^ ; A.-S./WA. 

Fell.] (JX. 28.) A precipitous rock, rocky hill. Ger. jFW«, a rock. 
(IX. 85.) BUn, hide. Ger. FOl and fiOt; Lat. pdUt; Or. ^cAA^, 
the bark of a tree. 

* A prince is the pastor of his people. He ought to sheare not to flea 
his sheep ; to take their fleeces, not their /etc.* 

Ben JoMon, * Discoveries.' 

Fend.] (IX. 48.) Maintain, support. Fr. d^fendre. In a similar 
manner the particle is dropped out of the English word rout, from Fr. 
ddrvute. 

Fere.] (lY. 105, Ac) In company, together. A.-S. p<^era, a com- 
panion. 

* And when assembled was this folk in fere.* 

Chaucer, 4748. 
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* Great was the presse and riche waa the array 
Of Sunien and Romanes met in /pre.' — Ibid. 4814. 

Ferre D&ye.2 (TV. 62.) I.e. Far Into the day. 

Fette.] (Yin. 268.) I.e. Fetched. 

Fit.] (X. 100.) A portion of a song or mnsic. A.-S. yU^ion, to sing. 

At one time, as here, it pecnliarly signified the pause or breathing time 

between sereral parts. In this sense it would be connected with It. 

/lalo, breath ; lAt, flattu, Spenser has used the word to denote a strain 

of musio : 

' The shepherd of the ooean 

ProTOked me to play some pleasant^* 

' Colin Clout oome home again,' quoted by Dr. Percy. 

Cf. also Shdke^pearty 'Troilus and Cressida,' iii. 1, 61. 

Fllndem.] (IX. 110.) Splinters, broken pieoee. Dan. fiinten^ 
tatters ; Gter. Flindert a spangle, from JUmmen to shine with a tre- 
mulous Ught, glitter, and thence the idea of fragments. 

* The next chained door that they cam at 

They garred it a' to Jtitiden flee.'—' Border Minstrelsy.' 

Flyte.] (XTI. 40.) To contend with words, scold. The word is 
said by Mr. Wright, in his * Frovinoial Dictionary,' to be still used in the 
North. A.-S.>ftf-aM« 

* I have heard wives flffte in England and Scotland— it's nae marvel to 
hear them flifte ony gate.'—- <sr<r Walter Seottj * Rob Roy,' ii. 206. 

Folkes.] (XIX. 46.) People. Ger. Volk, 

Forage.] (XI. 84.) A.-S. /oder; Qet, Futter, tooA or victuals for 
man or horse.' The mediaefval Latin word foderum was especially 
applied to the demand for food, provisions, &c., by a lord in virtue of 
his ftadal rights, or by an army in an enemy's country. Hence, to 
forage. Fr. fourrager, is to take forage by force, to ravage. Spoil. 

ForefBnd.] (XIY. lOl, &a) Avert. CUDryden. 

* Perhaps a fever, which tiie gods/br^md. 
May bring your youth to some untimely end.' 

Fore-hammer.] (XX. 138.) The large hammer which strikes 
first. 

For the.] (TV. 108.) I.e. forward. 

Forwarde.] (Yin. 102.) The fcrwarde, Le. the Tan. 

Fray.] (viii. 269.) A disturbance or violent conflict. It comes 
from Fr. ^ffrayert to affright. Subs, tffiroi, terror. Compare also 
liAt,fragort and 'Sx^frooM^ a crash of things breaking. 

Freak.] (Yin. 229, &c.) Man. See Drake and Wedgwood, tub 
vtuhOt tor the somewhat recondite derivation of the word used in this 
sense. 

Frebore.] (lY. 4.) I.e. fireebom. 

Frelts.] (XYII. 108.) Dl-omens. There is ui old north country 
word/reett a spectre, frightful object. 

Fare.] (XX. 162.) An abbreviation for < furrows.* 

Fye.] Qer, pfuit an interjection denoting disapprobation. 
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Gktllant.] (n. 128, 8to.) SignifieB, primarfly, showy in dress, and 
so gay, splendid. From It. galano^ quaint or gay in clothes. The word 
is derived from gala, finery, a state of festivity or enjoyment, and 
this exinression has been introduced into English, as when we talk of a 
gala day, i.e. a day of show or festivity. 

Galliard.] (n. 119.) A lively French dance, from gaiUard, gay. 

' Sir Toby. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight ? 
Sir AndrevD, ITaith, I can cut a caper.' 

Shaiespeart, ' Twelfth Night,* t 8, 128. 

The dance is described by Sir J. Davies in his poem on dancing, 
stansas 67, 68. See Nareif ' Glossary,' tub verbo, and cf . ' Maimion,' G-loss. 

Gtoae.] (VII. 42.) To suffice, be fit or suitable. ' That coat does 
nae gane him,* that is, does not fit him. The derivation is from an old 
Norsk word gegn, oonYaiient, suitable. Of. English subs, gain ; and 
see Jamieson and Wedgwood, tub verbo. 

Ganging.] (Xn. 47.) Going. 

Oarre.] (Yin. 96.) Make, force. 

Garde.] (X. 117, &c.) Made, caused. Ger. garen. So in 
Spenser : * What gars thee greet ? ' i.e. what makes or causes tittee to 
weep. 

Gear.] (XTV. 186.) €k)ods, effects. A.-S. georvm, 

Gettyng.] (Till. 74.) Booty, gain, profit. 

Gtoste.] (IV. title to). From Lat. gettum, participle of gero. It 
signifies a thing done, an action, and then the narrative or account of 
it, as in the work entitled * (3esta Bomanorum,' &c. 

Gin.] (Xn. 94.) Then, if. 

Glances.] (XXn. 14.) Shines. Of. Ger. Okmt, lustre, splendour. 

Glede.] (X. 67.) A red-hot coal. Ger. glUhm, to glow. 

* Thy cruel ire, red as any glede.* 

(piaucer, ' Koight's Tale,' 1949. 

Glent.] (X. 26.) Glanced, glided. Cf. Ger. Giant. 

* The stroke glinted down to his belly.* 

Lord Bemeri ^Froissart.* 

* How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 

The joyless days how dreary, 
It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was with my dearie.' — Burnt, 

Grace.] (II. 89.) Fr. grdee ; Lat. grcUia, graiut. A title formerly 
applied to the king, but now usually confined to dukes and archbishops. 
It is equivalent to * your goodness ' or * your clemency.' 

* Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs : to tell yon from his grace 
That he will give yon audience.' 

Shaketpeare, * Henry lY.,* Ft. n. i. 1, 141. 
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Ghramercy.] (IV. 18S, &c.) Fr. grand mereif great or much 
thftuJcs. 

GreTet.] <X. 25.) GroveB, bnahes. 

GrlBly.] (Yin. 288.) Horribly, dreadfnUy. A.-S. grisliCy from 
agrisaut to frighten, terrify. 

Oroxne.] (IV. 16.) A man. A.-S. guma, and Old Eng. gom. It 
also appears in Engllwh camponnd word, bridegroom. Cf. Old Fr. 
gromnuy serviieur. Here the sense is that every inch of his body was 
worth a man, or perhaps as we should now say, * a man every inch of 
him.' 

Gnrly,] (Vn. 66.) Btonny. 

Hachbord.] (XIY. 141.) Ship or side of a ship, from verb ?uUch, 
to fasten. Dutch, Aoeit, a hook. The hatches of a ship are generally 
the valves which shut down the hold. Here possibly th& moveable 
doors or sides of a ship. 

Halohed.] (XYI. 26.) Saluted, embraced, fell on his neck. Gf. 
Ger. halten, to embrace, from HalSy neck. The verb ?Mlsen is, hoiwever, 
rather obsolete. 

' I stand and speake, and laugh and kisse and halte. 

Chaucer, * Court of Love,' 1291. 
And in the sense of salutation: 

' I htUte hjm handlich as I h jb frende were.* 

I.e. salute him in courteous fashion.— Tiers Ploughman,' fol. rzii. 

Half-fon.] (Vn. 43.) A half-fou equals the eighth part of a 
peck. 

Halyde.] <X. 186.) Haled, hauled. Qer, holen, to draw to or 
towards oneself. 

* Thither, by harpy-footed furies haled. 
At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are brought.' 

MiUony ' Paradise Lost,' Book n. 696. 
Cf . St. Luke's Gtospel, zii. 68. 

Happe.] (Xn. 87.) Luck, fortune, that which falls to our lot ; cf. 

to happen, befall. Fr. hopper, 

* Such ?uippes which happen in such hapelesse warres, 
Make me to term them broyles and beastly jares.' 

Ocueoigne, * The Fruites of Warre.' 

Happed.] (Xm. 20.) Covered, especially to cover with a view to 
defend from oold. A.-S. heapian, eumulare, 

* This bony foundling ae clear mom of May 
Close by the leeside of my door I found. 
All sweet and dean and carefully hapt round 
In infant weeds of rich and gentle make.' — Ranuay, 

Happer.J (XII. 62.) Same as hoppet, i.e. the box or open frame 
of wood into which the com is put to be ground. So called because it 

B 
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ta alwajB in a state of agitation, hopping. The eqniTalent word in Fr. 
is tr^nUef from trenMer. * GraniToroos birds have the mechanism of a 
mill : their maw is the happer which holds and softens the grain, 
letting it drop by degrees into the stomach.'—* Axbuthnot,' quoted 
by Johfuony $ub vcrto. 
Hard.] (IX. 68.) Here eqniTalent to doee. Ger. hart, 

* If yon will know my honse, 
'TIS at the toft of olives, here hard by.' 

Shakespeare, ' As Yon Like It,' iii. 5, 74. 

Cf . also in the Book of Psalms : * When sorrow is hard ((dose) at hand.' 
HameM.] (XY. 180.) Fr. hamoU. Used of all kinds of harness, 
monitions, clothes or fnmiture. Ger. ffamUeh, armonr. Mr. Wedg- 
wood deriyes the word from Spa. guameeer, to garnish, adorn, harness 
mules. 
Harte.] (X. 7.) Stag. Ger. Birseh. 

Haryed.] (Ym. 14.) Spoiled, rayaged, tronbled. Cf. yerb to 
harass. Derived probably from the French harer, to set on a dog to 
battle. Cf . Ger., verJ^eerent to ruvage. See also Marries * Marmion,' 
Gloss. Christ is sai^ to have haryed or harowed hell when He de- 
scended thither after the crocifizion and delivered the captive souls. 

' Host glorious Lord of Life, that on this day 

Didst make thy triumph over death and sin. 

And having hammed hell, didst bring away 

Captivity thence captive us to win.' 

Bpesuer, * Sonnets,' 68. 
See also xvi. 3 : 

* How long shall fortune fayle me now. 

And harowe me with fear and dread.' 

Hasard.] (11. 91.) Fr. hatarder, to expose to chance or danger. 
Cf . Spa. aear, an unlucky cast at dice, an unforeseen danger. 

Haylle.] (Yin. 92.) Profit, m ^y/fe signifies here for the profit of . 
i.e. to gain all England. A.-S. hael, adlus, 

* All heedlesse of his dearest hale,* 

Sjpetuer, * Astrophel,' 108. 

Or else merely, bo haplle, for all hale, meaning entirely all. 

' Thus all the land in hexytage 
He wane all hale and made it free, 
Tyl him and his posteritye.' 

TfynftNm, 2, 8, 121. 

Hee.3 (Ym.S6.) I.e. high. 

Hente.] (XX. 145.) Taken, seised. A.-S. hendan, 

Heranld.] (1. 28.) Herald. Fr. hirattt, anciently one who carried 
messages between kings proclaiming war or peao^ &c, from an old 
Gterman word Jiarenj to shout. 

Herry.] (XX. 91.) To herry, qjwil, ravage. See above, under 
< Haryed.' 
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Higbt.] (Vm. 116, &c.) Promifled, elsewhere, caUed. Ger. 
heitsen. 1. To call, name. 2. To be called. 

' Show me your patience in your working 
That ye me hig/U and swore in your Tillage 
The day that maked was our marriage.* 

Chaucer f * Gierke's Tale/ 8832. 

' The Queen of Faries hight,* Le. was called.— /S^AS«r, * Faerie Queene,' 
I. ix. 19. 
Hinde.] (VI. 97 ; X. 215.) Courteous, gentle. 

' Sche was both curtes and kynde, 
Brery man ^as hur frynde.* 

HS. quoted by ffalUtgell, * Dictioncuy of Archaic and Provincial Words.' 

HodeO (rV. 88.) Hood, a coyering for the head. Ger. MUhen at 
hUtmy to guard ; Die Huthy or Hut, guard ; Der Euif hat, which guards 
the head. 

Hold.] (Xn. 182.) Hauld. A fortifed place or residence. Gf. 
Jeremiah, cap. zlviii, y. 18 : 'He shall destroy thy strongholds.' 

Holdes.] (YIII. 20.) Possessions. In holdo, in possession. 

Holm or Howm.] (Xn. 17.) The level low ground on the banks 
of a river or stream. A low river island. A.-S. Mm, water. It is a 
common termination for names of places so situated. 

Holt.] (Vni. 56.) A wood or grove of trees, a knoll covered with 

trees. 

* When Zephyrus eke with his sote brethe 

BnspirM hath in every hoU and hethe 

The tendre croppes.* 

<^ueerf * Prologue,' v. 6. 

Gf . Tennysouy * Locksley Hall : ' 
< Gomes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath and holt,* 

Hobo.] (IX. 114, &c.) Ger. Hoeen, smaU-dothes, breeches. 
Hoved.] (JUL 77.) Hovered, remained. It is used in this sense 
in old Kngllsh. 

* Horwed Earl of Gloucester, wyd ys ost by ^d. 
In ane vaUeyo hovede, the endyne vor to abyde.' 

' E. Gloucester,' quoted by Jamieson. 

How.] (XXI. 88.) Hollow. 

Hyght.] (Ym. 84.) On hyght, i.e. aloud. Fr. en haut, 

* He gan to loken up with eyen light, 
And speke these same wordes aU on highU* 

Chaucer^ *■ The Knighf s Tale, 1786. 

Il]E,Ilka.] (Xn.l02.) Baoh. 

Japes.] (TV. 248.) Jests. Ghauoer has the expression : < AU n'a 
but a jape,' all was but a jest. To bejape, is to trick, make a fool of. 

b2 
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* AnA hast heaped here Duke Theseu.'— < Knight's Tale/ 1586. 

Gt EngUflh words ffobble and jabber, i.e. to hare the gift of the gab. 

Jeopardy.] (ZY. 83.) Bisk, danger. From Fr. Jeu parU, A jea 
parti is properly a game in which the chances are exactly even, whence 
it denotes anything hasardons. In medisErral Lat. Joeus partilu$ is the 
phrase used whm power is giTen to anyone of choosing one of two 
things proposed to him.— Ducange, 

Jimp.] (XXI. 8i>.) Slender, neat, weU made. 

Just.] (IV. 207.) Fr. jouter, to tilt. Of. English word to JogOe. 
The radical signiflcatton of the word is said by Mr. Wedgwood to have 
reference to the shock of combatants. Hie qnotee the phrase : * ICon 
champ joute an sien/ my flelil abate upon, litoally, strikes against his. 
Ger. stOsst daran, 

E^e.] (IX. 47,) Eng. colewort. The word is nsed generically to 
denote not only all kinds of colewort, bnt also cabbages, &c. Monks, 
according to tihe okl song, 

' Hade gade iaie 
On Fridays when they fasted.' 

Ken.] (IV. 198, &o.) Enow, kende, knew. Ger. kmnen. 
Kept.] (IX. 80.) Protected, gnarded. The sabstantire beep is 
nsed in the same sense. 

* Tarry, Petmchio, I mnst go with thee, 
For in Baptista's keep my treasure is : 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold. 
His yonngest daughter, beautiful Bianca.' 

Shakerpearet * Taming of the Shrew,' i. 2, 120. 

Kindly.] (IX. 104.) Ger. Kindy bving, the natural dispoeiti<m 
felt by tlM members of a family cht nation one to another. * God keep 
the kindly Soot from the doth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself from 
the handy-stroke.'— tSVr W, Scott, * Monastery,' i. 80. 

Klnnen.] (XH. 18.) A rabbit, a Scotch word, same as, cnning. 
Eng. cony. 

SInave.] (IV. 821.) Ger. Knabe, servant, groom. In Gown'* 
< Conf essio Amantis ' wo have the expression : * I am bnt her hcnse 
knave,* i.e. I am only her horse groom. 

Knight.] (IV. 26, &c.) Primarily signified a young man, and was 
synonymous with Ger. Knabe ; Eng. knave. Then it denoted a man- 
at-arms, and at last became limited to an armed soldier fighting on 
horseback. In Switzerland, the KnedU is a strong active youth who 
does all the hard work In an inn or house. 

Know.] (XXI. 44.) EnolL 

Laird.] (XII. 1.) A laird is a landholder, a proprietor of land. The 
title is applied to a landed gentleman under the degree of knight. 
Anciently, according to Mr. Jamieson, it was confined to those who 
held immediately under the crown. A.-S. hUtford* 
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Lammas.] (Yin. l.) On August 1 it was customary, in Anglo- 
Flaxon times, to make a Totive offering of the first-fruits of the harvest. 
Thus the feast was termed Ho-maesae, LammcUf from TUqf, a loaf. 
See Wedgwood, sub verba. 

Lap.] (IV. 279.) To cover up, wrap. Ger. lappeut to patch, mwid. 
Gf. A.-S. keppa, a border, hem. 

* And ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Harried to immortal verse.'— i/tlAm, 'L' Allegro,' 135. 

Lap.] (Vm. 67.) Preterite tense of a verb, to loup. Sprang, i.e. 
gave, or burst open. ' The frost's loppin ' is a phrase to denote the 
giving or breaking up of the frost. 

Lawing.] (XZ. 28.) A tavern reckoning. Gf. Gter.XoAn, reward. 

Layne.] (Tin. 138.) Lie. 

Lea.] (IX. 100, &c.) tJntilled field or pasture land. Qer. Lehde. 

* The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea* 

Gray's * Elegy.' 

Lechonre.] (lY. 182.) A loose companion. From Fr. IdeheTy to 
Uck; Ueherie, gourmandise; Qer, leckent Leckerer. Prom gratifying 
the appetite of taste it came to signify the gratification of the appetite 
generally, and in Ei^lish the word lechery is used only in this secondary 
sense. 

Leer.] (lY. ill.) Ghedc, face. A.-S. hlear. 

* Ros, And I am your Bosalind, 

*Cel. It pleases him to call you so; but he hath a Bosalind of a better 
leer than you.' Shakespeare, * As You Like It,' iv. 1. 

Lere.] (lY. 61.) Leam. S. leare, same as lore, learning, know- 
ledge. 

Lese.] (lY. 220.) Lose. 

Let.] (X. 10.) Prevent, hinder. * The Duchess Dowager was abso- 
lute in the lands of her dowrie, and he could not let her to dispose of her 
own,' i.e. prevent her from disposing. Bacony * Hist, of Henry YU.' So 
in Collect, * We are sore la and hindered in running the race that is set 
before us ; ' and again in Shakespeare, * Twelfth Night,' v. 1, 256 : 

' If nothing lets to make us happy both 
But this my masculine usurped Attire.' 

Lever.] (XY. no.) Bather, more willingly, as lief, as soon. Cf. 
0«r. liebetif to love ; Lat. IStet, it pleases. 

* Ne never had I thing so l^e, ne lever 
As him, Gl^od wot, ne never shall no mo.' 

Chaucer, * The Squiere's Tale,* v. 10,886. 

See also XY. 121 : * Newes unto leave London came,' and in X. 249, where 
the epithet 'lovely* in the sense of *dear' is also applied to London. 
Gur. Ueblich, 
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Lleve.] (Xnr. U.) Allegianoe. Fr. lige, a term of the feadal law 
which dgnlfled the alaolate nature of the duty owed by a tenant to his 
lord. ' It hae been derlTed from the Lat. liffaref to bind, bnt Dncange 
adopts another dniratlon, and probably a more satisfactory one, from 
Utu$t Udut, ledmt, a man of a condition between a freeman and a serf 
bomid to the soil and owing service to the lord. Liegeman is the 
tenant who owe^, Uege locd, the lord entitled to claim, fidelity. 

Lieu.] (Xiy. 356.) In lien, in place of. Fr. tteu, place. 

Uff.] (Xyn. 89.) Lie. Gf . Ger. lM9r«». 

Lightly.] (ZZ.40.) Set light by. 

Ult.] (XXm. 12.) A song, air, generally, though not here, used 
to express a cheerful air. 

Ulye.] (IX. 100, fto.) Flowery, decked with UUes, lilied. Gf. 
MiUon, 'Arcades,' 97 : 

* By sandy Ladon's liUed banks.' 

Lithe.] (lY. 1, &c) Attend, hearken, listen. Old Norsk hliod, a 
sound, voice. Cf. Oer. knuehen, to listen. 

Liveranoe.] (XVL S9.) Le. money or pledge for deliveranoe. 

Llveray.] (IV. 278.) Drees, suit of clothes, generally applied to 
the uniform dress of servants or retainers. Fr. Hvriet fnmi Uwer, to 
deliver, because such dotbes were given out at stated intervals, or made 
after fixed patterns. 

Lome.] (TV. 201.) Lost. Ct, Qer. verlorm, to lose. 

Loon.] (IX. 12ft.) A worthless, common fellow. Gf . Ger. ZAimnel, 
a lubber, allied to loAm, lame, clum«y. Shakespeare uses the word in 
the sense of < rascal.' 

' King Stephen was a worthy peer, 

His breeches cost him bnt a crown ; 
He hdd them sixpence all too dear. 
With that he called the tailor toim.' 

'OtheUo,'ii.8. 

Lowe.] (XXI. 128.) Flame, blase. CL Ger. Lohe. 

Lucklt.] (Xn.l9.) Le. looked. 

Lnst.] (iV. 22.) Deshre, list. Ger. Lutt, * What man is he that 
Ituteth to live ? ' Psalm zzxiv. 12. See Marri^t * Marmion,' Gloss, tub 
verbo * Ust.' 

LiiBty.] (XI. 86.) Merry, cheerful, of good heart, and so strong. 
Ger. hutig. Of. Psalm : < Young and Uuty as an eagle.' 

Mall.] (XX. 151.) Bent paid for a house, tribnte. A.-S. nMrf. 
Mail.] (IX. 128.) Fr. maijfe, mesh. It signifies originally the 
individual mesh, and then is ai^lied to the collective meshes making up 
a coat of mail or net. 

( Those warlike lords 
Long maiiled in armour, girt in ireful swords.' 

DravUm, * Barons' Wars,' book ii. 

See note to X. 123 on introduction of mail armour. 
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Main.] (X 127, &c.) Force, Tpovret, A.-S. magen; Ger. mGgen, to 
be able. 

Marchman.] (Yin. 31, &c.) Bolder man. A.-S. Mark. Hence 
the English title marqnia, whose office formerly was to gnaxd the 
frontier. Ger. Markgraf, count of the marches. 

March parti.] (m. 240.) The parts lying upon the marches. 

Mariners.] (XIY. 89.) Sailors. Fr. mnrin ; from Lat. inart^ the 
sea. 

' Ye marinen of England, that guard our natiye seas. 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze.' 

Campbell. 

Mark.] (Ym. 174.) Sign, i.e. cross himself In the name of the 
Trinity. 
Mark.] (XIY. 815, &c.) A coin estimated at the value of 18<. 4d. 

* I give thee for reward a thousand marks.* 

Shakespeare^ * E[enry YI.' Pt. IT. v. 1. 

Marry.] (XYI. 127.) An interjectlonal asseveration. It was for- 
merly a form of swearing by the Yirgin Mary, equivalent to * by Mary.' 
See Chaucer, in the * Shipman's Tale,' 13332 : ^ 

' Marye, I defie that false monk Dan John.' 

And Shakespeare, in ' Much Ado About Nothing,' ii. 1 : 

* Marry, once before he won it of me with false dice.' 

Martinmas.] (XYn.l.) Thefeastof St. Martin, i.e. November 12. 

Mates or Makes.] (Ym. 268, &c.) Companions, fellows, applied 
to husband or wife. One derivation of this word connects it with the 
Norsk, maia, food ; matlag, a company at table. Another, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wedgwood, the more probable, with old Ger. mawn, measure, 
whence Qex. gemSss, suitable, meet. Thus, he says, mate and meet 
would be identical, as in the words help-mate and help-meet. 

' Bise up Adam and awake : 
Here have I found thee a make.* 

* Chester Flays,' i. 2, 5. 

Manger.l (X. 5.) In spite of, against the will of. Fr. maulgre, 
i.e. malgri, 

* Tell what thou sawest, maugre whoso it hears.' 

Sjpenser, * Faerie Queene,' iv. 1. 

Meany.] (X. 12, &;c) Household, retinue, army. Adj. menial. 
Cf. It. masnada, a troop of soldiers, company. Probably derived from 
Lat. manere, but the word is of doubtful etymology. 

' They summoned up their meiny, straight took horse : 
Commanded me to follow and attend 
The leisure of their answer.' 

Shakespeare, * King Lear,' ii, i, 8C. 
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,] (lY. 81.) Le. rnawM Fr. me$ae. At the end of the 
aervioe the people were dlamlHaed with the woordB, *Ite mJasa est,' 
whence itiaen The lerrioe of the oelebratioa of the Hcdy Eacharist. 

Mete.] (lY. 286.) Measored, to mete, to meaeaze. Ger. meuen ; 
IM. metiri, 

* With whet meMoze ye mde, it abaU be meanized to yoa agaiiu* 

St. Matthew's Qoopel, tU. 9. 

mckle.] (Vni. 166, &c.) Much. Cf. J/iMm,<Oomi]8,'Sl: 
* A noble peer of mickU tnut and power.* 

MiiistreL] (Vni. 171.) Old Fr. menedrd, a workman; Lat. 
nUnisterium; Fr. minitth'e, mesHer, occnpatian, art. Bnt this more 
general sense was gradually limited, and a minstrd came to signify 
ezclnslyely one who ministered by music to the gratification of others. 
In Spanish, howeyer, the word nunestral, a mechanic, is still in use. 

Mold.] (1-70, lM,frc) Honld, earth, soil. A.-8.moM. 

Morte.] (Z. 81.) A tone or notes upon the horn sounded in a 
chase at the death of the game. 

* To be making practised smiles. 
As in a looking-glass, and then to sigh, as 'twere 
The mort o' the deer ; oh tiiat is entertainment 
My bosom likes not.* 

8/uiietpeare, * Winter's Tale,' i. 2, 116. 

Mo we.] (17.71.) May. Cf. Norw. moa. 

Myllon.] (X. 180.) I.e. Milan. IGlan steel was ftunons for its 
temi)er. 

Myne-ye-ple.] (X. 123.) There is some donbt as to the proper 
meaning of this word or words. Dr. Percy says it probably signiflea 
many plies (Lat. plieo) orfolds,and that there is a word 'monyple' still 
nsed in this sense in the North. 

Nloker or Nicher.l (Xn. 88.) To neigh. Part, nickering, neigh- 
ing. A.-S. kncegan. There is an old Scotch proverb : * Little may an 
old nag do that manna nicker.* 

Nie.] (XX. 108.) Neigh. 

Noble.] (XIY. 807.) A coin estimated at the value of 6s, 8<L 

* Many fair promotlODa 
Are daij^ given to ennoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a tuMe.* 

Shaketpeare, * Bichard m.,' L 8. 

Noltoree.] (17.48.) No matter. 

Niimble*.] (17. 127.) The entrails, difEevent ilarts of the inwards 
of an animaL From Lat. unUnliau, the naveL 

* Nay by me faith if yon be so heavy I wUl content me with the best 
of you, and that's the haundi and the nomblet^ and e'en heave up the 
rest <m the old oak-tree yonder, and come back for it with one of the 
gaads (horses).'— ^r TT. Scott, * Monastery,' i. 256. 
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Okerer.] (lY. 183.) Usurer. Ger. Wueherer ; X.-B. okeTf to lend 
money on nsnTy. 

Ordinance.] (XTV. 107.) Gannon, any kind of artillery or great 
gnns. From Fr. orcUmner ; It. ordignOj a machine. 

* Haye I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven's artiUery thnnder in ^he sUea ? ' 

Shakespeare, * Taming of the ShreWt' i. 2. 

Outlaw.] (TV. 5.) A.-S. tUlasfe, exdlnded from the benefit of law. 

Outrake.] (XYI. 161.) Ibcpedition, riding out. Tb raik is to go 
fast, run about. Outrake is a common term among Aepherds. When 
their sheep have a free passage from indosed pastares into open and 
airy ground, thoy call it a good outrake. (Quoted from Dr. Psrcy.) A 
sheep-raik is a sheep-walk. 

Oware off none.] (X. 29.) I.e. hour of noon. 

Page.] (TV. 818, &c.) Properly a boy. Qr, wati\ child, then con- 
fined to a servant boy, aifeteiidant. Chaucer has ezamplee of the word in 
both senses: 

'a child of half yere age 

In cradle it lay and was a proper poffe* 

* The Beve's Tale,' 8970. 

* Forsake I will at home mine heritage, 
And» as I said, ben of your court a page.* 

* Legend of Qood Women,' 2039. 

Palfiraye.] (IV. 804.) Palfrey. Fr. paltfroL, eheoal de mviee. 
Of. Ger. lyerd, an easy-going horse, a riding horse. Yide Ducange, mft 
verbo, Parafredus or Paraveredns. ' n y a chevaux de plusieurs manieres, 
a oe que U ims son Destrier grant pour le combat ; 11 antres son Falefroi 
pour chevaucher a raise de sim cors, &&' Quoting from 'Leacic<m 
Cambro-Britannicnm.' 

Pallion.] (IX, 60.) Pavilion, tent. A. Northumbrian word. 

Palm.] (YL 22.) Lat palma. The branches of the palm tree 
were worn in token of victory, and thence the word came to signify 
the prise of victory, and generally any prize. 

Palmer.] (Y. 81.) A pilgrim from the Holy Land, so called from 
the staff or branch of patan which they carried on their return. 

* Then longen folk to go on pilgrimages 

And palmeru for to seken stnoige strondea.' 

Chaucer, * Prologue,' 18. 
See Morrie* ' Marmion,' I. zzUL 1 note. 

Fariih.] (Y. 18.) An eodeslastloal district. Fr. par<riue ; Gr. 
irapoiKMU 
Parley.] (1. 34.) A traatj by word of month, conference. 

* WHl by my will we shall admit no parley* 

Shakespeare, * Henry lY.,' Pt. n. iv. 1. 

Pedlar.] tXIY. 188.) In Norfolk and Suffolk a *ped' is a pannier 
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or bMket,Midap6d]Arii<nie^rhocairneBgoodflfna'ped'for sale. It 
might, bowerer, poadblT be deiiyed from A.-S. ped-tftion, to trample 
with the feet. 

Peerless.] (IL ft.) Without an equal, Lat. par. 

Peers.] (YI. 3.) Fr. pairs ; from LoL p«xrt eqnaL Persoius raised 
or exalted to the same or equal ranlc The Statute 1 Edward YL cap. 13 
enaoti that lords of Parliament and peers of the realm having place and 
▼oloe in Parliament, may have the benefit of their peerage, equiTBlent 
to that of clergy, &c. 

Pertyd.] (Z.U1.) Parted, divided. 

Pike.] (IL llffy Ac) Fr. pigae, a long lance naed by foot soldiers 
to keep off horsemen. 

PlzmAoe.] (Xiy. 109.) Pormarly dgnifled a small ship or bark 
attending on a larger ship. Fr. pinasuj from pmttf, a pine tree, and 
then metaphorically of the whole ddp. ' I sent a pinnace or post of 
advice to make a discovery of the ooast before I advoitured my greater 
8hlp.'—n8^7maf», quoted hjJoknton. 

Pipe.] (Yin. 6ff.) A meaauxe of wine containing two hogsheadB 
or one hundred and twenty-six gallons. 

Pleyed.] (XX 143.) Frightened. 

Pliffht.] (Yin. 64.) Pledge. Qer. pjlegien, saha, lyUeht, 

* Have we not pUghted each our holy oath. 
That one should be the common good of both.' 

Drpcimf * Palamon and Ardte.* 

Poin.] (Xm. 10.) To poin is the legal term for distraining. 
A.-8. pyndan, to shut up, whence the English word p<nmd, the prison in 
whioh beasts were inclosed. Qt, (3er. gfanden, to take a pledge or 
pawn ; snbe. lyand. 

Pope.] (XYin. 14.) Lat. papa, Gr. wawaft was formerly a mode 
of address applied to any bishop. A decree of Pope Giegozy YH. o(m- 
fined it to the Roman pontilE. A priest in the Greek Church is still so 
oaUed. Ot, Ger. jyqtT- 

Prycked.] (YHI. 81.) Spurred, and so, rode quickly. 

* A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine.' 

Spenser, * Faerie Queene,' I. i. 1. 
Pryde.] (X 118.) I.e. glory, cause for pride. 
Pyght.] (Yin. 73.) Pitched. To pitch a standard is to drive the 
point of the staff into the ground, as to pitch a tent is to drive the pegs 
by which it Is held up into the ground. Of. Chaucer, * Knight's Tale,' 
V. 3691 : 

< And e'er that Aroite may take any kepe. 
He pight him on the pomel of his head. 
That in the place he lay as he were dead.' 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's version of Psalm xdli. : 

* CSIoth'd with state and girt with might, 

Monarch like Jehovah reigns, 
He, who earths foundations p^M, 
Pight at first and yet sustains.' * 
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()iiall.] (Xrv. 85,&c.) ¥r,eaiUer. The first and proper meaning 
of to quail is to curdle as milk. Thai as the effect of fear causes the 
blood to congeal or cordl^, it comes to signify, to lose heart or courage. 

Quarry.] (X. 88.) In hunting and hawking is the slaughtered 

game. Fr. euHe, The entrails which were given to the dogs at the 

death, as their reward or share in the game, and then applied to the 

animal itself . 

< I'd make a quarrie 

With thonsanda of these slaughtered slayes as high 

As I could pitch my lance.' 

SMtetpeare, ' Ck>riolanus,' 1. 1. 

Quell.] (Xym. 4.) A.-S. ewUant to kill, slay. It primarily pro- 
bably signifies to choke, strangle, as in Dan. quaele, and so to suppress. 
Of. Qer. Kehle, a throat. 

Quick.] (IT. 224.) living, opposed to dead. Gf. Psalm czzlv. 8 : 
* They had swallowed us up quick,* i.e. aliye. * The radical image,' says 
Mr. Wedgwood, * suggested by the word is a quivering sound, the repre- 
sentation of which is used to signify a quivering movraaent, and tl^ence 
applied to express the idea of life as the principle of movement.' Com- 
pare also the use of the word in such compounds as quicksand, Le. a 
moving sand, quicksilver, moving silver. 

Quite.] (YIII. 172, &c.)< Repaid, avenged. Of, Fr, quiter, to 

absolve. 

' God quit yon in His mercy.' 

Shakespeare, * Henry Y .,' 11. 2. 

Quoth.] (Y. 27, &c.) Saith. A.-S. ewoethan, to say. For the ulti- 
mate derivation and formation of this word, see Wedgwood, tub verba, 
and of. Ger. quaUchen, to chatter, literslly to spla^ Dae ist lauter 
(ittitsehqwOseh, that is all nonsense. 

Range.] (n. 164.) To range is to wander at large, properly to 
stretch over a country in extensive sweeps. Fr. ranger, to arrange. 
The radical idea is rank, order, succession. 

' Other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account.' 

MiUon, * Paradise Lost,' iv. 621. 

Bansom.] (X. 189.) Fr. ran^on, a purchasing back ; from Lat. 
re-emptio, re-emption or redemption. 

Rare.] (XI. 77.) Excellent, incomparable, and as such not often 
found. Of. the inscription on Ben Jonson's tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

* rare Ben Jonson.' 

Bawe.] (TV. 287.) Bow. 

Realm.] (n. 44, &c.> Fr. royaume, old form retUme, kingdom. 

Rebel.] (II. 60.) A rebel is one who opposes lawful authority by 
violence. Lat. rebellis, from r^Uare. 

Rede.] (nn. 28.) Advise. Ger. rathen, also explained, inter- 
preted. 'Now hast thou fvde full right,' Yin. 210. 
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Jtekelea.] (VIIL fiS.) I.e. recUaB, caxfSem, void of cue. Ger. 
rwAlos. So in ifiUon^ * Lycidas,' 132, * What red* it them,' i.e. what do 
they care. Cf . also IX. 94, * What neks the death of one,' i.e. what 
signifies. The word is of donbtfol derivatioa. 

Benne.] (IV. 286.) Run. Ger. rtnnen, 

Beve.] (IT. 46.) Spoil. Ger. Raub, spoil, Bduber^ a robber. 

Blddle.] (XXIY. 5.) To conjecture, make out. Ger. rathen, 

Blve.] (XYI. 98.) To rive is to rend asunder. 

Boke, Beek.] (VUL 303 ; ZYII. 80.) Mist or itxem, smoke. GL 
verb, to reek, to steam. Ger. Baueh ; A.-S. Reae. 

'The great globe, 
Yea, all which it inhabit shaU diodlTe, 
And Uke this unsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind.' 

Shaieip^ant ' Tempest,' iy. 8. 

Boode.] (XIY. 11.) The aoas. A.-8. rod, &oly rood, Holy Cross. 

* By the holy rood 
I do not like these several councils.' 

Shakeapearet * Richard m.,' iiL 2. 

Bote.] (XXm. 11.) A port leamt by memory, memory of mere 
words or sounds with no sense attached. 

Bo^er, Belver.] (XV. 15; XX. 87.) Bobber, pirate. Ger. 
Rd%U>er^ 

Bow, Bow'd.] (m. 88 ; XX. 87.) I.e. roll, rolled. 

Bow-footed.] (XX. 98.) Same as rough-footed. Bough^casfcisin 
some places still called row-cast. ' I had better be hanged in a witiiie, 
than be a nno-/ooted Scot, for thei are ever fare and tue.*—Bunem*» 
* Dialogue,' quoted by HcUhweU, * Dictionary of Provincial and ArcSiaic 
Wordo,' sub verbo, 

Bowght.] (Vm. 180.) Rout. The word denotes first the noise 
made by a crowd of people and then the crowd itself. As in Lat. turbo, 
denotes first a tumult, then a crowd of people. 

Bue.] (Yni. 44, &o.) Repent, be sony for, lament. Ger. reum. 
It reweth me,' Le. I repent. 

' Rebellion worse than witchcraft they pursued. 
The pulpit preaohed the crime, the people rued,* 

JhTfden,JLp.XIl, 

Bathe.] (TV. 940.) Sorrow, pity. 

' Look homeward Angel now, and melt witii rtithJ 

JfiUon, ' Lyddas,' 168. 
Byall.] CVin.180.) RoyaL 

Sack.] (XIX. 17.) Is the name for a dry Spanidi wine, vin see. It 
is properly applied to that which we now call ezdnsively sheiry. Bishop 
Percy cites the following entry from an old account book of the city of 
Worcester, ' Anno Elizt>> 84. Item for a gallon of claret wine and 
Mc, and a pound of sugar.' Cf. ahakespeare, * Henry IV.,' Pt. IE. iv. 8 : 
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< ThiflTAlonr comes of sbflrrlB, so that akOl in the weapon la nothing 
withont tack* 

Safogntird.] (XTX. 84.) Fr. taxntgari/t^ defanoe, safety, pfrotec- 
tion. 

Satin.] (XTX. 48.) Fr. tafin^ a peculiar kind of shining sQk cloth 
of a dose textoie. 

ScflUit.] (XIY. 69.) Scaroely. 

Scare.] (XIY. 190.) To frighten. N. Atyerra, to frighten, scare. 
CK. Old Fr. ejean'e, a breach or bursting open with ylolemce, the sudden 
noises produoed thereby being a cause of fear. 

Scathe.] (XIL 84.) Injure. Qer. «cA«Mim. 

Schapped.] (Yin. 199.) Perhaps the same as swapped, struck 
violently. 

Schoote.] (Ym. 181.) Let loose, let go, or perhaps* pnshedi Gf. 
Psalm zxli. 7 : * They Owoi out their lips.' 

Score.] (X. 106, &c.) Is a notch, and is derived from the A.-8. 
scyrem, to sheer, cut ; Ger. tchertn. From the custom of reckoning by 
catting notches on a stick, it came to signify an account, or number, 
then spedflcelly the number twenty, beyond which it was not con- 
Tenient to cut on a single stick. When a stick had reoeiTed its twenty 
marks or notches, it was cut off and called a * tally.' Fr. tmllit. Ek« 
ShaketpMre, * Henry YI.,* Pt. II. ir. 7, where Jack Cade says : <Thou 
hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar school, and whereas before our forefathers had no other books 
but the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used, and 
contrary to the king his crown and dignity thou hast built a paper 
mill.' 

Semblaunte.] (lY. 66.) BemUance, appearance, oonntenanoe. 

Sertayne.] (Yni. 194.) I.e. certainly or * in sertayne,' certainly. 

Set.] (Yin. 173.) Placed, planted a blow. Ct, Wicliffe's trans- 
laticm of th& Bible, ' And he t^tede on her his hondis, and anon sche 
stood ui>rigfat and glorifiede God.' — St. Luke, xiii. 18. 

Sette and Solde.] (lY. 211.) I.e. granted and sold, or valued and 
sold. Cf. Chaucer^ * Troilus and Oressida,' iii. 902, ' I n'old seUen his sor- 
row at a myte,' Le. I would not value his sorrow at a myte. 

Shapen.] (lY. 198.) Made, brought about. Qer. tekqfen, 

Shawe.] (lY. 53.) A thicket. Norw. skov, a wood. 

Shear.] (X. 24.) Altogether, entirely. 

Shent.] (1. 165.) Part, of shend, to reproach, scold, kc A.-S. 
teendan. 

* Sore bruised with the faU he slow uprose, 

And all enraged thus him loudly thent,' 

* Faerie Qneoie,' n. v. 6. 

Sheriff.] (lY. 58, Ac.) I.e. Shire-reeve, governor of a county. 
Beeve comes from A.-S. ger^a. Of. Ger. Or(tf, count. 

Shift.] (XIX 26.) Expedient, means, contxivanoe. Prince Arthur 
says in ' King John,' iv. 3, 6 : 

'If I get down and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thousand shifts to get away.* 
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Shire.] (Z.14.) A tenitiozial diyisioa. A.-8. «eyrai». Get.sekerem, 
to riiear, Beparate, divide. Of. wiao Old Fr. descMrer, to tear. 

81iOon.] (IX. 114.) Bhoea. 

Shrine.] (YL 28.) A place to keep anything in. Qet, SOutim; 
Lat. MrmMim. 

Silly.] (Y. 7.) Is the same word as the Ger. uNff, bleoMd. Aa used 
hy old wTitem there ia no notion of what we nndentand by rininnw 
attached to its meaning. It denotes virtaons simplicity, the innocence 
of a dilld, and is often applied to characterise holy men, as in this 
ballad, * the siUy palmer.' See i^peiiMr, * FMrie Qaeene,' in. Tiii. 37 : 

* The nllp virgin stroye him to withstand 
All as she migfat.' 

Sir.] (17.99.) Sire. LatMiiior. 

Sithe.] (X. 53.) Since. 

Skeely.] (Vn.S.) InteUigent, sUlfaL 

Skipper.] (Vn. 8. ) Same as Datch, ahippert a sailor. * No doubt 
jon will retnm very mnch improved. Yes, refined like a Dutch tkipper 
from a whale fishery.'— ClimiirreM, ' The Way of the World,' iiL 15. 

Slack.] (V. 118.) A gap between two hiUs. 

' Bed Ringan sped, and the spearmen led 
X7p Goranberry Oack:—* Ballad of Lord Soulis.' 

Slogan.] (XX. 126.) A war cry, or the gathering word of a dan. 

Sloken.] (XX. 64.) Quench. To slake is to quench, extinguish, 
deaden. N. dakkifa, to make slack, and then, figuratively, to slake. 

Sory hnsband.] (IT. 180.) I.e. a bad manager or fanner, master 
of the house. Bond in Norwegian is a farmer. 

Soryer.] (lY. 90.) More dismaL 

< Matbeth, This is a sony sight. 

Lady M» A foolish thought to si^ a wrty sight.' 

Shaieqteare, * Macbeth,' ii. 8, 21. 

Both.] (VUL 246, &c.) Truth, whence the word soothsayer. 
0. 'N^. tannr, true, in accordance with facts ; soothliOiy truly, /orsooA, in 

truth. 

* Ne soothlieh is it easie for to read. 
Where now on earth, or how, he may be found.' 

/SfpenMT, * Faerie Queene,' m. ii. 14. 

Spait.] (XX. 108.) Signifies : 1. A flood. 2. A great fall of rahi 
causing a flood. 

Speed.] (XV. 68.) A.-S. gped-an, to prosper, speed ; q>aI, success, 
haste, &;c. To wish a person good speed, is to wish them good fortune, 
Tprosjpeirity* Cf. Gr. oirevSw and avov^, to haste, haste, diligence. 

' Great Pan, for Syriaz sake, bid speed our plan.' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, * Faithful Shepherdeas,* ii 1. 

Spendyd.] (X. 168.) Grasped. Participle of epayn or apan, to 
\ grasp. Qer, ^fMumen, 
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8pler.] (XX. 144.) Aak, enquire. Cf. Ger. tpUren, 

Splents or Splints.] (XX. 67.) Were the plates of annonr which 
lapped oyer each other and protected the inside of the arm, and so nsed 
generally for ' armonr.' 

Spole, Spanld.] (XIY. 255.) A shoulder. Old Fr. etpaule, 

Sprente.] (X. 183.) Was sprinUed. 

' The ground with pnrple blood was sprent* 

Spenser, ' Paerle Qneene/ lY. ii. 18. 

Squire or Esquire.] (IV. 26, &c.) Old Fr. eaeuyerx from Lat. 
jctttom, a shield. An attendant upon a knight who carried his shield 
and lance. 

Stalwurtlilye.] (YIII. 24.) Bravely, stoutly. The adjecttve is 
itahoorth or stalieart, Jamieson thinks the word may find its origin in 
A.-S. ttael-^eorth, worth stealing. Thus * stalwart' ships spoken of in 
the Saxon Ghronide were ships worth stealing* Hinot, an old writer 
(circa 1852), has the following : 

( Oure king and his men held the filde, 
Stalworthly with spere and schelde.' 

Starkest.] (XX. 146.) Strongest. Qec, start. 
Sted.] (IV. 822.) A.-S. sted, place, instead, in place of. 

And now th^ nigh approached to the sted 
Whereas those mermaids dwelt.' 

Spenser, ' Faerie Queene,* n. ziL 80. 

Stede.] (X. 55.) A.-S. steda, Sted-myra, a mare for breeding. A 
horse or mare of the stud or standing. GkneiaUy applied to a hone 
oonspiouous for form, shape, and metUe. 

Stelled.] (XXI. 87.) Planted. Ger. stellm. 

Stock.] (Y. 82.) A log, post. Old Fr. estoc* 

* When aU our fathers worshipped Hodcs and stones, 
Forget not'— J/Oftm, < Sonnet XYIII.' 

Stoimd.] (Ym. 218.) Time. Qer,8tunde, 

' Upon the wardein besily th^ crie 
To give them teve but a litel stound 
To gon to miUe and seen hir com ygronnd.' 

Chaucer, * The Here's Tale,* 4015. 

Stom*.] (Vin. 280, &c) Fight, battle. In Old Fr. estour, Cf. 
Ger. slOren, The root given hy Jamieson is the Icelandio <<^. He 
quotes Wyntown. 

* Famous LorcUs and Barrownys 
Fled to the Gaetell out of the stour,* 

Street.] (IV. 81.) Ger. Slrasse ; It. strada ; Lat. strata via. Pro- 
perly a paved way, any narrow way or path, and applied specially to 
pnUUo ways In towns. . The word is often referred to as preserving one 
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of the few traoss of the Boman oonqnest in Bngland. Here It might 
perhaps seem more appropriately to suggest It. Or^tto ; Sp. ettreeho ; 
Old Fr. estroUf any strait or narrow place. 

Styntyde.] (X. 171; XZV. 186.) Stinted, i.e. stopped. Ger. 
shiUen ; das ^erd thitxU^ the horse stood stock still. 

* Pretty fool, it ttinUd and said Ay. 
JuUet, And ttint thou too, I pray thee, nnrse, say I.' 

Shake^^rt^ * Borneo and Juliet,' L 8. 

Btyriande.] (mi. 12.) Stirring, rousing. 

Soar.] (X. 118, &c.) Bore, that can be relied upon. Fr. t&reld; 

Lat. MCttTMI. 

< For they be two the prowest knights on gronnd, 
And eke of iurett steale that may be found.' 

Spenser, < Faerie Queene,' n. ri. 3. 

Bait.] (IV. 79.) From Lat. eequi, part, seeututf whence Fr. suite, a 
following, train of persons, then a set of things, suit of clothes. 

Syne.] (YIII. 39, 75, Sue.) Since, then, afterwards. 

Swokked.] (IX. 88.) Clashed, brandished, from an old verb 
twaeken, vibrare. 

Swapped.] (Yin. 213, Sue.) Struck. Sube. Old Eng. stoap, a blow. 
' And they that lie in the pleurisy think that every time they cough they 
feel a sharp sword svtap them to the heart.* — Sir T. More. 

Swarved.] (XIV. 209.) I.e. swarmed, climbed. To swarm is to 
draw oneself up a tree or any other thing, clinging to it with the legs 
or arms. 

Swoon.] (II. 77, &c.) A fainting fit caused by a failure of the 
active vital principle (Johnson, sub verbo). A.-S. strinden, to consume, 
languish. Of. Qer. verKhwenden, to squander ; es sehwindet mtr, my 
strength fails. 

Take.] (Vin. 39.) I.e. taken. 

Target.] (XIL 101.) A tasseL To targatt is to border with 
tassels. * All things,' says John Xnoz, in his * History of the Reforma- 
tion,' < mislyked the preachers ; they spak baldly against the targatting 
of thair taills and against the rest of thair vanity.' See also Sir Walter 
ScoU, * Mmiastery,' 1. 138, where brother Nicholas is made to say, * Ay, 
and I have seen the famous John the Armstrong. A fair man he was, 
and a goodly, the more pity that hemp was ever heckled for him. I 
have seen him come into the Abbey Church with nine tassels of gold in 
his bonnet, and every tassel made of nine English noldes, and he would 
go from chapel to chapel, and from image to image, and from altar to 
altar on his knees, and leave here a tassel, there a noble, till there was as 
little gold on his bonnet as on my hood. You'll find no such border 
thieves now.* 

Target.] (n. 94.) A taige, shield. Fr. tarffue ; from Lat. tergut, 
a hide, shields being often made of hide. 
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Tene.] (lY. 811, &c.) Affliction, misfortune. A.>S. ieona, 

* Miranda. my heart bleeds 

To think o' the teen that I have tnmed you to, 
Which Ls from my remembrance.' 

Shaketpeare, ' Tempest,' i. 2, C4. 

Tenefa.] (XVn. 138.) Adj. sorroiRrful. 

Thsmketh me.] (IV. 174.) That is, it seems to me. Cf. Ger. 
denkeny to think, and dQnkent to seem ; Gr. doxeiv. 

Tolde.] (IV. 219, &c.) Counted, as in Psahn czlrii. 4, <Ho 
telleth the number of the stars ; ' and again in Milton^ * L' Allegro,' 67 . 

< And every shepherd telU his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.' 

Tow.] (AY 11. 88.) To draw by a rope, to throw oyer anything 
fastened by the end of a rope. Fr. tauer. 

Town.] (XVn. 12.) A.-S. tun. Primarily, any enclosed place. 
In Scotland it is often applied to a single dwelling house. 

Traitor.] (XIV. 46.) From Lat. traderet to give over, betray ; Fr. 
traitre. 

Treiudiant.] (VI. 17.) Sharp, that cuts well. Fr. ttxtnchery to 
out. 

TreqMUM.] (Vm. 47.) Old Fr. trespaseer^ to overpass, cross beyond 
bounds, exceed our duty. Lat. tran»t beyond, and passus^ a step. 

* For it is reason that he that trespasseth by his free wiU, that by his 
free will he conftes his tresptuSf and that none other man tell his sinne 
but himself .'—Cftotieer, * The Peisone's Tale.' 

Troth.] (IX. 56, &c.) Truth. Gkr. tratten, to trust in, TretUt trust. 
Trowe.] (XV. 66.) Believe, trust, be sure. C^r. trauen. 

* Doth he thank that servant ? I tiwoe not.' 

St. Luke's Gk)8pel, zvii. 9. 

Trace.] (XVI. 69.) Fr. trbee \ It. tregtMj a temporary peace. 

Twine.] (IL 139.) Gf . Dan. tvinde, to twine, cross, twist ; radically 
it signifies to double. ' Thou shalt make an hanging for the door of the 
tent, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with 
needlework.'— Exodus, xxvi. 86. 

Tyde.] (IX. 1.) Time, season. A.-S. Tid ; Ger. Zeit. 

Tyll.] (Vm. 59, d(c.) To, unto, same as Norw. Ul, 

Unketh.] (TV. 34, &c.) Strange, same as uncouth, incognitas. 

* Manie strange wonders and unketh sights were scene in tiie days of 
this Alexander the third.'— J7o/ifMA<d, * Historic of Scotland.' 

Up-oliannoe.] (TV. 71.) By chance. 

Van.] (IX. 98.) Fr. amxnt, the front, ab ante. Gf. Shakespeare^ 
•EingLear,'iii.2,5: 

* Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts.' 

I.] (VI. 16.) Followers, attendants. Some derive the word 

B 
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from vaSt a pledge, gnrety, Tassals being tenantg t» widio, upon wage 
or pledge, but Mr. Wedgwood from a Welsh word, gvMU, a youth, 
yotmg man, aeryant. 

Velvet.] (XIX. 48.) 7r. velowg; It. vetluto ; Lat.«eKi», hair, nap. 
It is a rich ailk ttufl covered on the outside with fine soft shag or nap. 

Verament.] (X. 87, &c.) Truly. It. veramenie ; Lat. venu. 

Waohe.] (Ym. 78.) Awatoh,Bpy. 

Walnaoot.] (XIX. 67.) Is the inner wooden coTering of a wall. 
It is referable to one of two Dutch words of the same signification, 
toagemehot or toandtchot The farmer denotes the best oak boards of 
which the partition is made, from vmeghe, wave, on account of the wavy 
line by which the wood is marked, and another Dutch word, «eAo< or 
schtU, that is, a dosure or partition of boards. But in the latter, itand- 
sehot, will be found the more probable and simple deiivatiMi, via, vandt 
wall, and the same word, sehot, 

' Some woods have the veins more 'juried and duunblebted as oak 
whereof vfainseot]B made.'— Baeon, 

Waly.] (XXI. 80.) An interjection exinesBiye of grief. 

Wan.] (n. 74, &0.) Pale, wanting in brightness, and bo dark. 
A.-S. wana, wanting. Gf. Lat. vanuSy empty, futile. 

Wane.] (X. 148.) Same as * ane,* one. * From a mighty one,' equiya- 
lent to ' from a mighty man.' 

Wap.] (Vn. 75.) To wrap, envelope. 

Ware.] (XIY. 16.) (Joods, merchandise. Qet. Waare. 

Warison.] (Ym. 171.) Beward, Cf. Fr. guerdon ; Qet, uierth, 
worthy of reward. 

Warrant.] (XV. 20.) Security, guarantee ; derived from the mat 
warty caution. C!f. Qer. OetuShr, *fttr Einen Oewcihr leisten,' is to give 
or be security for anyone. 

Waze.] (n. 74.) Grow. (3er. toachten. 

Weal.] (X. i4fi.) Strike together, dasp. (XVI. 67.) Subs, pro- 
sperity. A.-S. welt well. 

Wedde.] (lY. 212.) To pawn, to pledge. A.-S. toed, a pledge. 
* Let him beware, his neck lieth to voedde,* Le. he hag pawned his life. 
— Chancery 'Knight's Tale,' 1220. 

Wee.] (XXTTT. 1.) SmaU, little. Gf . Ger. mtM^* 

Ween, Weeneat.] (lY. 260.) Think, tbinkest, weened, thought. 
Ger. troftnen, to imagine, think. 

* Levied an army v>eening to redeem, 
And have installed me in the diadem.' 

Shakespeare, * Henry YI.,' Pt. I. ii. 6, 88. 

Weet.] (Yn.26.) Wet. 

Weme.] (XYI. 114.) Hollow. There is an old Northumbrian 
word, voem, the belly, d, Gr. xoiAof , hollow, koiXLo, the hollow of the 
belly. 

Wench.] (XI. 76.) This word is now seldom used except in a 
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depreciatory sense or familiarly. Formerly it did not necoonfcrily imply 
any dor. 

*Tlioa art much mistaken, teencht 

These colours are not sad and pale enongh 
To show a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady's was.' 

Beaumont and FUtcherf * The Maid's Tragedy,' ii. 2. 

' Now, how dost thoQ look now ? 0, ill-starred wench, 
Tale as thy smock.' 

Shakespeare, * Othello,' v. 2, 272. 

Wende.] (Till. 165, 161, &;o.) Qo, A.-8. tpenden ; Ger. wenden, 
to turn. 

* Wend you with this letter.' 
Shakespeare, * Measure for Measure/ ir. 8, 160. 

Wield.] (X. 97.) Be master of, rule. 

* Argyll the state's whole thunder bom to loield. 
And shake alike the senate and the field.' 

Pope, ' Epilogue to Satires,' Dialogue 2. 

Wlffbt.] (I. 89, XY. 149, &o.) A man. Oer. WkM, and cf. BSse- 
vfieht, a wicked man. 

' A foigJU he was whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood.' 

Butler, * Hudlbras.' 

Also used genericaUy of any person, as in n. 188, it is said of Fair 
Rosamund that she was a * glorious tsifffU,* 

Wiffbt.] (XYI. 209.) Adj. strong. 

' The king gart shoot a cannon at her, to essay if she was loigM, but it 
deared (i.e. injured) her not.'— i^ttMotfitf** * History of Scotland,' quoted 
t^ Jamieson, 

Win.] (IX. 2.) To winnow, dry by exposing to the air. Cter. 
vannen, A.-S. u>indu>ian, ventilare. Of. subs, wind ; Lat. ventus, 

WindinsHBheet.] (m. 68.) A sheet or cloth in which the dead 
are enwrapped. 

* These arms of mine shall be thy vindingsheet ; 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be tiiy s^mlchre, 
For from my heart thy spirit ne'er shall go.' 

Shakespeare, * Henry YI.,' Ft. III. ii. 6, 114. 

WlBS.] (XV. 186.) Enow. Ger. wissen, 

Wodensday.] (YII. 82.) A.-S. ITodm^-do^, our Wednesday, from 
Woden or Odin, the supreme divinity of the ancient Scandinayian 
nations. 

Wons.] (XX. 92.) Dwells. (3er. wohne»» 

Wot.] (XIY. 98.) Enow, wit, to know. A.-B. wUan. 

Wonohe.] (X. 110.) Mischief, evil. 
-Writhe.] (XYI. 167.) Twisted, to twist. 

Wroken.] (XYII. 144.) Avenged. A.-S. toreean, to wreak. 

Wad.] (XYII. 62.) Mad. Of. Qex, WuOi, rage, fury. 
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* 

Wyld.] (X. 38.) Tlie deer, game. Ger. Wild. 

Wylie.] (XYI. 39.) Deceitful, foil of wiles. Old Eng. Wigel, a 
trick ; A.-S. teigUanj to juggle, to deoeive the eyes I77 sleight of hand. 
Cf . the words ' guile ' and ' b^ruile.* 

* I marked her tcilp messenger afar.' 

Johnson^ 'Irene,' ▼. 9. 
Wyvte.] (X. 37.) Knew. Oer. toissen. 

* Wiit ye not that I must be about my Father's business.'— St. Luke, 
U. 49. 

Wynne.] (YIII. 86.) Joy. Ger. Wonne^ or else ' gain.' 

* And was sa full of warldis welth and vtin* 

Tchone.] (Yin. 381.) I.e. each one. 

Teldyde.] (X. 145.) Yielded. A.-S. gyldan, gddan^ to restore, 
pay, give back, and so connected with the word * guilt,' which signifies 
conduct that must be atoned or paid for. 

Yeoman.] (lY. 8, &;o.) From Gothic, Oavi ; Ger. Gau, a district, 
place. Tillage. A yeoman is thus primarily a countryman. It thence 
came to signify the holder of a small property. Blackstone defies him 
to be ' one that hath free land of 40«. by the year, who was anciently 
thereby qualified to serve on juries, vote for knights of the shire, and 
do any other act where the law requires one that is ** probus et l^alis 
homo." ' The word has also been derived from Ger. gemein, common. 

Yerle.] (Yni. 101, &c.) See Earl. 

Tester e'en.] (YU. 49.) The evening of yesterday. Cf. G^. 
gestern ; Lat. heit^nus. 
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Scott. With Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, for the use of Schools, by 
E. E. Morris, M.A. Lincoln College, Oxford. (In use at Rugby School). Fcp. 
with Map, '2s. 6d. 

The BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS : I. GRAY'S POEMS ; 

U. SCOTT'S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I. and U. with English Notes espe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of the Natives of India. Edited by W. J. 
Jeaffrbson, M.A. Oxon. late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bomlqiay. 
Each work, in fcp. 8yd. price 2s. Bd. cloth, or 2s. sewed. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. With Notes and Introductions 

for Students, especially adapted to the requirements of the Natives of India. 
By Edward E. Morris, M.A. of Lincoln Collie, Oxford. Forming the Third 
Work of the Series of British India Classics^ edited by W. J. Jeaffrbson, M.A. 
Oxon. Vol. I. Spring and Summer ; Vol. II. Autumn and Winter, 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. price 2s, each, sewed ; or price 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 



* These Editions, though more espe< 
cially designed for the benefit of students 
in our Indian Empire, have merits which 
recommend them to all English readers. 
Few, we apprehend, could glance over 
the notes on even so familiar a strain as 



Oray's Elegy without perceiving fresh, 
beauties in the original, and without a 
consciousness of having before over- 
looked diSAcultles and missed the fall 
force of the Author's meaning.' 

Educational Times. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

BT 

WAI.TER McLEOD, F.R.G.S. 



GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE, with Notes 

And Bnles of Syntax, Paraing, and AnalysU, for Middle-Class Sohools, and a Life 
of the Poet. New Bdition. 12mo. U, 6d, 

GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER, with Notes, Exercises in 

the Analyede of Sentenoee, and a Life of the Poet, for Middle-Claas Schools. 
Price U. M. 

COWPER'S TASK, Book I. the Sofa, annotated and edited 

for the nee of Students in Fbmaub Traikino Collbges under Goremment 
Inspection. 12mo. 1«. 6d. 

THOMSON'S WINTER, with Life of the Poet, and Critical, 

Bzplanittory, and Grammatical Notes, &c. for the xise of Schools. 12mo. l«.6d. 

THOMSON'S SPRING, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, 

and Grammatical, Bemarks on the Analysis of Sentences, and numerous 
Slnstratiye Examples. New Edition. 12mo. 1«. M. 

The PROLOGUE to CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY 

TALES, with Glossury, Notes, and other Aids for the use of Schools and 
Candidates. 12mo. 1«. 6d. 

VIRGH^'S ^NEID, BOOK H. TRANSLATED by 

DBYDBN; with Notes, Exercises in the Analysis of Sentences, and other 
Aids for Candidates for Examination, and especially for the use of Students 
in Goyemment Training Colleges. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 

The FIRST POETICAL READING-BOOK, compiled for 

the use of Families and Schools; with Introductory Descriptions and Ex- 
planatory Notes. Beyised Edition. Fcp. Syo. 9d. 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK : comprising Easy 

Pieces selected from the best Authors, with Introductory Descriptions, Ex- 
planatory Notes, &c. 12mo. U. M. 

A GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS, 

mainly on MulhaUser^s Method, greatly simplified. Jfew €md improved Editiotu. 
Oblong 4to. each dd. 

An EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Begm- 

ners. 18mo. 9d, ENGLISH GBAMMATICAL DEFINITIONS, Id, 

READING-LESSONS for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. 

On 80 Broadside Sheets of large type, with Woodcuts. Folio, Be, 

A FIRST READING-BOOK for the use of Families and 

Schools. Being the Series of Readinff-LetsoTu printed in the form of a Book, 
with Woodcuts. 18mo. Sd. 

A SECOND READING-BOOK for the use of Families and 

Schools. New Edition,' carefully revised. 18mo. 9d, 

MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and 

WBITING ; with Spelling Exercises. ISmo. 6d. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and 

SPELLING. With Woodcuts. 18mo. 9d. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 

By the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 
EIGHTEEN SELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, with 

Explanatory and nhxatratiTe Notes, Critioal Bemarks, and other Aids to a 
thoroogh understanding of each drama. Edited for the tise of Schools and Pupils 
preparing for Examination • • • .12mo. price Onb Shillinq each Play. 



KING JOHN. 
BIOHABD n. 
BIOUABD m. 
HBNBY IV. PABT I. 
HENBY IV. PABT H. 
HENBY Vin. 
JUUXIS CSSSAB. 



C0BI0LANU8. 
ANTONY and OLEOPA- 

TBA. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MIDSUMMEB-NIOHT'S 

DBEAM. 



MEBCHANT of VENICE. 

The TEMPEST. 

MACBETH. 

KING LEAB. 

HAMLET. 

OTHELLO* 



BOOKS I. and H. of MILTON'S PARADISE LOST: 

with a Prose Translation or Paraphrase, the Parsing of the more Difficnlt 
Words, Specimens of Analysis, and numerous Illustratiye Notes for the use of 
Candidates ISmo. price 1<. M. each Book. 

EXAMINATION- QUESTIONS on the FIRST TWO 

BOOKS of MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, and on SHAKSPEABE'S MSB- 
CHANT cf VENICE, for the use of Middle-Class Candidates 12mo. 1«. 

MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES and LYCIDAS; 

with Notes explaining peculiarities of Grammar, Diction, Ac. For the use of 
Students and Candidates for Examination 12mo. price Is.Sd, 

MILTON'S COMUS, L'ALLEGEO, and IL PENSE- 

ROSO, with numerous Notes, Critioal, Hlustratiye, and Explanatory : adapted for 
use in Training Colleges and Schools •> 12mo. 1«. 6d. 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN E, the First Six Cantos of 

Book I. Unabridged and in the Old Spelling. With Explanatory and Hlustratiye 
Notes, including frequent Directions for Grammatical Analysis, ftc 12mo. 2«. 

JOHNSON'S RASSELAS, with Introductoiy Remarks, 

Bxplanatoryand Ghrammatical Annotations, Specimens of Interrogatiye Lessons, 
Answers to Kxamination-Questions, ftc. New edition, reyised 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ENGLISH PARSING, Progressively 

arranged and adapted to the Author's Text-Book of EnalUh Gframmor: with 
Questions suggestmg a Course of Oral Instruction for Junior Pupils. Tenth 
Edition 12mo. 6(1. 

PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of SENTENCES, 

simplified for the use of Schools, forming a Manual of Instruction and Exercise 
for the use of Students, Teachers, ftc 12mo. 1<. 8d.— Ksr, 1«. Sd. 

SCHOOL MANUAL of LETTER- WRITING : Containing 

numerous Models of Letters on Commercial and other Sulijects ; with Exercises 
in Epistolary Composition, Bules of Punctuation. Explanations of Abbreyiated 
Tities, Commercial Terms, Ac. Beyised Edition 12mo. 1«. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of PRECIS or 

DIGESTS, as applicable to Narratiyes of Facts or Historical Eyents. Correspond- 
ence, Eyidence. Official Documents, and General Composition ; with numerous 
Exunples and Exercises. Beyised Edition ] 2mo. 2«.— Kit, 1«. 

BACON'S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, Annotated 

Summary of Books I. and II. with numerous Extracts from the Work and 
Specimens of Examination-Questions 12mo. 2«. 

TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR : a Treatise on 

the Etymology and 

Parsing and JPnnctuat 

and a copious List of t 

and tiu)roughly reyised • 12mo.2«. 6d. 

London : LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Row. 




MYTHOLOGY and ANTIQUITIES. 



A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question 
and Answer, for Schools and Children. By the Rev. George W. 
Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; Joint-Editor, 
with the late Professor BaiLNDB,'of the Fourth Edition of * The 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.' Reyised Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 3*. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 2 vols. 

8yo. price 2Ss, 



*Mr. Cox has made a profound and 
careful stndy of the materials available 
for illustrating the mythology of the 
Aryan nations ; and in the volumes be- 
fore ua he has given the result of his 
inquiries with the ease and cleamera of 
an accomplished English writer, yet 



with the elaborate details, the exact 
learning, and copious references of a 
(German scholar. The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations is thus a monument of 
learned speculation and systematic re- 
search highly creditable to our national 
scbolarship.' Edinbuboh Bevikw. 



COX'S TALES of ANCIENT GREECE ; a collective Edition 
of the Author^s Classical Stories and Tales, in One Volume. Crown 
8vo. price 65. 6<?. 

HORT'S NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction to the 
Mythology of the Ancients, in Question and Answer; with an 
Accentuated Index, Questions for Exercise, Poetical Illustrations 
from Homer and Virgil, and 17 Plates. New Edition, comprising 
the Oriental and Northern Mythology. ISmo. price 28, 6d. 

GALL US ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
Translated from the German of Professor Beckeb by the Rev. 
F. Metcalfe, M.A Third Edition. Post Svo. price 7«. 6d, 

CHARICLES ; or. Illustrations of the Private Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor Becker 
by the Rev. P. Metcalfe, M.A. Third Edition. Post Svo. 7«. 6<^. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, 

with nearly 2,000 Engravings on Wood, representing Objects from 
the Antique, illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of 
the Greeks and Romans. By Anthony Rich, B.A. Revised 
Edition. Post Svo. price 12«. %d. 



London : LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Row. 
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English Reading^Lewm Books, 



Bilto&'s Infant Primer for Sohool and Home use, 18mo..^.......^....~.^......M. Sd. 

— Infant Betder, Narratives and Fables in Monosyllables, 18mo. ... id, 

— First Beading Book, for Standard 1. 18mo. .................................... 6d. 

— Second Beading Book, for Standard II. 18mo. .............................. 6d« 

— Third Beading Book, Soy$'JSdition and OirU^ Bditkm, fop. 9d, each 

— Fonrth Beading Book, Boyt* Edition and Oirli' Edition, fop. 1«. each 

— Fifth Beading Book, or PotUeal Reader^ fop. ................................ 1«. Sd. 

Isbister's First Steps in Beading and Learning, 12mo.....^.................. If. 6d« 

— Word-Builder, First Standard, 6d. Second Standard, 8d. 

— Sixth Standard Beader. 12mo. ^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ If. 
Laurie ft Morell's Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books ;— 

Morell's Elementaiy Beading Book or Primer, l8mo. ^^^^^^^^^^^ M. 



BookV. oomprehendingBead- 
ings in the best English 
Literature, pp. 486 Sf. Sd, 



Book I. pp. 144 8d. 

Book n. pp. 254 If.Sd. 

Book ni. PP. S12 l«.6d. 

BookIV.pp.440 U, 

M'Leod's Beading Lessons for Infant Schools, SO Broadside Sheets ^^^ 8f. 

— First School-Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo.».^^^^ Sd, 

— Second School-Book to teaoh Spelling and Beading, ISmo. ^^^ 9d. 

Stevens's Domestio Eoonomv Series for Oirls :— 

Book I. for Oirls' Fonrth Standard, orown 8vo. ^.^.^.^.^^ it. 

Book II. for Girls' Fifth Standard, crown 8vo 2f. 

Book m. for Girls' Sixth Standard, crown Svo.............,^ .........^.^.^ 2f. 

Stevens ft Hole's Introduoiory Lesson-Book, 18mo. ......................^.^.^^^ Sd. 

Stevens ft Hole's Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo. ...„.„.„.^^„„^,^ Sd. 

Stevens ft Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. f 



The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9d. 
The Second Standard, pp. 160 9d. 
The Third Standard, pp. 160... Od. 



^e Fourth StandwxU pp. 284 ... If . Sd. 
The imh Standard, pp. 224 — 1». Sd. 
The Sixth Standard, pp. 260. 1«. 6d. 



Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and m. price 4d. in 
Standard IV. price 4d. in Standards V. and YI. 4d. or complete, price If. 2d. 
Stevens ft Hole's Useful Ejiowledge Beading Books :^ 

Girls' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... Od. 

— Second Standard, 12mo... If. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ...If. 

— Fourth Standard. ISmo.... If. Sd. 

— Fifth Standard, llmo....... If. Sd. 

— Sixth Standard. 12mo. . ... If. 6d. 



— Second Standard, 12mo. ^ If. 

— Third Standard. 12mo. ..... If. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ^ If. Sd. 

— Fifth Standard. 12mo. ..,«, If. Sd. 

— Sixth Standard. 12mo. „,„, If. 6d. 
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Joii«'iB«id*iMdiI«Maii-Sai>k,ltau)._-_ «iL 

— BnolKbdrLMMB-^wk, Put n. PiomlM «iL 

— AdnBoM Kwdliu-Booki UHcoi In Kncllih BlMoiTi Umo. IM. 

llusaf ■§<•«»>, arll^(MliiiZinmiCblldiai.tT(^.Uiiio. ^.SMbb. 

BolUnn'aUUiaiTOlMa-BoiAi Baadfiici In Sutltah UMntue, f w. . >(.M. 

WriUng Book*. 

OnnbM,BtaTang.udHolB'iCompleesWTltn;AS«anaGTiidiiitedOaPT- 

Booka, on Fine Ptpei. nrtoa U. M. p« Doien to Tttdbazt. 
,j>bnaton'aClTllBarTloaBpflo1nxvaic — '" """ """" 
■(■Iinad'i GndnMad E«t1» at Nine < 

OS B«*dT WHter^ 



Jobnaton'a Cl^ Ba^oa Bpfl^nxvoi of Ccmjlnff MBB. folio h,h,^__„,.„„ It.'M. 

"" "■"- 13ndnMad Serlet of Nine Copy-Booli exili " 

'■ VrlUni Boolu. 2i. Id. iMrboien lo TewOien. 

atmuj Writer , » Co nrae of IB OndnUed Ckipr Booki eub 

Boon I. lo Vin. fthaBuDf Wuteh an iirlnt«d In Pnoii.-IiE. 



School PoOty Booki. 



EngUA ^«l&ig-Books, 

johnKPH"! owl BsnrlM SiielllnB Book, (op 

|»w^«l^*^on^a™ii»,5b»lS8rlM,18mo.U. BMiBid, 
anUtTKi I B»1Un«-Book SnMiwdod. limo, 

— WortiBiwUed taTwo or More W»yii. M mo......,;:;. 
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Orammar and the JEngUsh Language. 

Arnold's Mannal of English Literatmre, crown Svo 7«.M. 

— Beownlf (Text and English Translation), with Kotes fto.8vo 12t. 

Baln'8 First or Introductory English Grammar, 18mo 1«« M* 

— Higher Bnglii^ Orammar, fcp.Svo 2«. 6<l. 

— Companion to English Grammar, crown 8vo 8f. 6d. 

Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fop. 8vo Bt* M. 

Edwards's Histoxy of the English Langoage, with Specimens, IBmo M. 

Farxar's Language and Languages, crown 870 » 6«. 

Femur's Comparatiye Grammar, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Vol. I. 8to VU» 

Fleming's Analysis of the English Language, crown 8vo. ...^.^.^.^.^^^.^ 5f. 

Gostwick's English Grammar, Historical and Analytical, crown 870 10«. 

Graham's English, or the Art of Composition Explained, fcp. 8yo 5f. 

Hiley's Child's First English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 9d« 

Hiley's English Grammar and Style, 12mo. ^^ ....^.^.^.^.............^~.». 8f. (kl. 

— Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo.^.^ 2«. 6(f. Key 4«. 6d. 

— Practical English Composition, Part 1. 18mo. ^.^.^^ U, 6d. Key U. 6d. 

— — — — Part n. 18mo.».^^^....^ 8«. Key 4». 
Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo. ^«.^^.^.^^».^^^~~. 2«.6<l. 

— Manual of School Letter-Writing, 12mo. ^.«.^.^^.^^^^^~.~ K. 6d. 
Isbister's English Grammar, 12mo.» ~ ».^.^ — ^^^^.^ It. 6<l. 

— First Book of Grammar, Geography, and History, 12mo. ...^«.. 6d. 

Johnston's English Composition and Essay-Writing, post 8vp 8«. 6(1. 

Latham's Handbook of the English Language, crown 870. 8». 

— Elementary English Grammar, crown 870 8«. 8d. 

— English Grammar tor Classical Schools, fcp. 8vo. ». .. ... ............ 8f • 6<l. 

— Outlines of Philology, crown 870 ~ *•• ^» 

— Bules and Principles for the study of English Grammar, 18mo. 1«. 
Lowres's Grammar of English Grammars, 12mo. ................:.................>.... 8«. 6d« 

— Companion to English Grammar, 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

M*Leod's Explanatory English Granmiar for Begiimers, 18mo M. 

— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study, IBmo. 1<I« 

Harcef 8 Willy's Grammar for the use of Boys, 18mo. ......... <.......<^..........~. 8f« 6d. 

— Mary's Grammar, intended for the use of Girls, 18mo. .............. 8f* 

Morell's Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, fcp. 870. .............. 8d. 

Morgan's Learner's Companion to the same, post 870. ......... ... ... ~. ~. ........ 6d. 

Morell's Grammar of the English Language, post 870. 2t. or with Exercises tf. Gd. 

— Graduated English Exercises, post 870. 8d. sewed or 9d. dofh. 
Morgan's Key to Morell's Graduated Exercises, 12mo. .....».........~.....».m..m 4*. 

Mnller's (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 yols. crown 870. ...Ite. 

Murison's First Work in English, fcp. 870....... Sf. Cd. 

Boget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, crown 870. lOt. 8d. 

The St^n>ing-Stone to English Grammar, 18mo. .....................>................ If. 

Sullivan's Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, ISmo lOd, 

— Attempt to Simplii!y English Grammar, 18mo 1«. 

Wadham's English Versiflcation, crown 870........................... .................. 4t. M. 

Weymouth's Answers to Questions on the English Language, fcp. 870....... St. 6<S, 

Paraphradngj Parsing, and Analysis^ 

Hnnter's Introduction to Precis- Writing, 12mo tt. 

— Johnson's Basselas, with Notes &c. 12mo Sf. M. 

— Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, ISmo. If. Sd. Key If* M. 

— Progre68i7e Bxerofses in English Parsing, 12mo M. 

» Questions on Paradise Lost, Books I.ftII.l2mo If 

— Questions on the Merchant of Venice, i2mo 
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Jofanafeon's Oiyfl Bervioe PrMa, Umo. U, fd. 

IiowrM's System of Bngliah Pftning and Derivation, 18mo 1«. 

Moiell'B AnaljdB of Sentences Explained and Systematised, 12mo 2i. 

MoKianli Training Bzaminer, First Course, M. Second Oonrse, U. 

Dictionaries ; with Manuals of Etymology* 

Black's Student's Mannal of Words derived from the Greek, I8mo............. 1«. fd. 

— — ~ — Latin, 18mo tf.6d. 

— Student's w^Tniai, Greek and Latin, complete, 18mo 8f. 6(l. 

Gnham's English Synonyms, Classified and Explained, fcp. 8vo. 6f. 

Latham's Bnirlish Dictionary, founded on Dr. Johnson's, 4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

— Alnidged English Dictionary, 1 vol. medinm 8vo 24«. 

Haander's Scientific and Literary TreaBnxy,fcp. 8to. te. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference, fop.8TO....... 8». 

BuIllTBn's Dictionary of the English Language, 12mo. 8f. Cd. 

— Dictionary of Darivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fop.... 29* 
Whatoly's English Synonyms, fcp. 8vo 8«. 

Elocution* 

Bilton's Bepetition and Beading Book, crown 8vo U. 6d. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8f.6d. 

IsUster's Dlustrated Public School Speaker and Beader, 12mo 8f. 6d. 

— Lessons in. Elocution, for Girls, 12mo li« 6d. 

— Outlines of Elocution, for Boys, 12mo U. 6d. 

Millard's Grammar of Elocution, fcp. 8yo tt.6d. 

Bowton's Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fop. 8yo te. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution, 12mo i$, 

Twells's Poetry for Bepetition, 200 short Pieces and Extracts, 18mo 29. 6d. 

The London Series of English Classics, 

Bacon's Essays, annotated by E. A. Abbott, 2 vols, fcp 6f. 

Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, by H. B. Wheatley, F.SA. 2«. 6d. 

Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by I{. C. Bowen, M.A. 2«. 6d. 

Marlowe's Dr. Faustus, annotated by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D tt, 

Milton's Paradise Regained, annotated by C. S. Jerram, M.A 2«. 6d. 

Selections from Pope's Poems, annotated by T. Arnold, MA, 2«. 6d. 

Arithmetic^ 

Anderson's Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo. «..*..» m.m.m.m..mm.m.m.m. If* 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic, 12mo. 4f . 6d. or with Answers, U, 6d. t^ 
Answers separately, 1«. the Questions in Part II. separately....^............ U. 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, ISmo........,........................^........^ 2t. 6d. 

Oolenso's Arithmetic designed for the use of Schools, 12mo it, 6d. 

Key to Colenso's Arithmetic for Schools, by Bev. J. Hunter, M.A. 12mo 5«. 

Oolenso's Shilling Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1«. with Answers It. 6d. 

Arithmetic for National, Adults and Commercial Schools :— 

s. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic 4d. 
4. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals 

Duodecmials id, 

6. Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the difficult Questions ... 1«. 

Oolenso's Arithmetical Tables, on a Card Id. 

Combes and Hlnes' Standard Arithmetical Copy-Books, Nine Books, 4d. each. 
Combes and Hlnes' Complete Arithmetical Copy«Books ; in Nine Books, on 
Fine Paper, 4d. to 6d. each. Price 4«. 6d. per dozen to Teachers. 



I. Text-Book. 18mo 6d. 

S. Examples, Part I. Simple 
Arithmetic 4d. 
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Harris's Graduated Bxeroises in Arlthmetio and Menstoration, crown 8vo. 

ii, M, or with Answers, 8s. the Answers separately, 9d....^^....VijJX Key At. 
Hiley's Seoapitiilatory Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo. ^^.^.^^^.^^.^.^ l«.6d« 
Hunter's ModemArithmetic for School Work or Private Study, 12mo4te.6d.Key, fit. 
Hunter's New Shilling Arithmetic 18mo ^ Is. Key 2«. 

— Standard Arithmetic, Three Farts, 2d. each, and Key 9d, 

Isbister's High School Arithmetic 12mo. Is. or with Answers...... .......«.^... Is. 60* 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, ISmo.... ». 8«. 6d. Key 4s. 

» Oivil Service Tots, with Answers and OrosB-Tots „. • 

Liddell's Arithmetic, 18mo. Is. ; or Two Parts, 6d. each. Answers, 8d, 
Lnpton's Arithmetic for Schools and Candidates for Examination, 12mo. 

2f. 6d. or with Answers, 8«.6d. the Answers separately Is. Key 6«. 

— Examination-Papers in Arithmetic, crown 8vo. ........................... Is. 

M*Leod's Manual of Arthmetic containing 1,750 Questions, ISmo....... 9d. 

— Mental Arithmetic I. Whole Numbers, II. Fraotions.............ea6h Is. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, ISmo....................... id. 

Merrlfleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. Ss.Cki. Key Ss. 6d. 
Bloflhtt's Mental Arithmetic. 12mo. Is. or with Key, Is. 6d. 

Fix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, l&no.........................M..M...... 2s. Bd. 

JBook-keepinff and Banking, 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, l2mo. ...Is. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. 2*. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions ftc. as above, separate from the Answers Is. 

— Buled Paper for Forma of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per ooirc Is. 6d. 

— Self-Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo 2*. 

— Studies in Double Entry, crown 8vo 2». 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, 18mo 9d. 

— Set of Eight Account Books to the above each M, 

Macleod's Economics for Beginners, small crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

— Elements of Banking, Third Edition, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. 

Mensuration, 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo Ss. 

fiiley's Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo........ 2s. 6d. 

Huntor's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo Is. Key 9d. 

Merrifield's Te<dmical Arithmetic ft Mensuration, small 8vo. ..................... 8s. 6d. 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter, 12mo. 8s..6d. Key 5s. 

Algebra, 

Oolenao's Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo Is. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

— Algebra, for the use of Schools, Fart 1. 12mo it. 6d. Key 5s. 

— ElnnentsofAlgebra. for the use of Schools. Part n.l2mo. 8s. Key 5s. 

-. Examples and Equation Papers, with the Answers, 12mo. ... ... 2s. Sd, 

— Student's Algebra, crown 8vo. 8s. Key 6s. 

Oolenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, 18mo 2«. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, smailSvo 8s. 6d. 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Lnnd's Short and Easy Course of Algebra, crown 8vo 2s. 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

Beynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, Sd. Key Is. 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, 12mo 2s. Key 8s. 6d. 

Wood's Algebra, modernised by Lund, crown 8vo: — 7s. 6d. 

— — Companion to, by liund, crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Oeametry and Trigonotne^, 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods, 2 vols. 8vo. ... .~ .................. ...86s. 

Ootenso's Elements of Euclid, 18mo. it, M, or with Key to the Exercises ... 6s. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises and Key 8s. 6d. 

^ Geometrical Exercises, separately, 18mo Is. 
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Oolenao'sTilganomebTt 12ino. Part L 8f . 6d. JLej Sf . 6d. Part II. St. 6d. Key St. 

Hftwltfoj's Introduotioix to Bxudld ...m....m m. fep. 8vo. t§,9tU 

Hnntor's Plane Tzlcoxiomeferyt for Be8ixmers.l8ino .................l*. Key M. 

— TreaUse on Logarithmi, 18mo If. Key M. 

Ialilster'8 Sohool Eudlid. the First Two Books, 12nio.l«.6d. ft Boox8l.toiy.2«.6d. 
Jeau' Plane and Bphetioal Trigonometiy, l2mo. 7a. 6cl. or S Parta, each 4s. 

— Problems in Astronomy &c. or Key to the above, Umo St. 

Pdtta'8 Bnolid. Uniyersity Edition, 8vo lOt. 

— — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. St. Books I. to HL 2t. M. 

Books L n. It. 6d. Book I. It. 

— Bnnndatlons of Enolid, 12mo 64. 

Tate's First Three Books of EnoUd, 18mo M. 

— Practical Geometry, with 261 Woodcats,18mo It. 

— Geometry, Mensnration, Trigonometr y, ftc . 12mo 8t. M. 

Tliomson's Eoolld, Books I. to YI. and XI. ftZn. Umo Kt. 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8to 4t. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral Calonlns, Umo Bt.6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, small Svo St. (kl. 

Williamson on Differential Galcnlxis, crown 8vo. ^^^^.^.^^^...-.,,. lOt. 6d. 

— on Integral Oalonltis, crown 8vo, ^ ^..,.^., lOt. 6d% 

WiUock's Elementary Geometry of the Bight Line, crown 8vo St. 

Wrigl^'s Elements of Plane Geometry, crown 8to it, 

Zand Surveying, Drawing, and PracticcU Mathematics* 

Blnns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrioal Drawing, 18mo It. 

Kimber's Mathematical Conrse for the Uniyersity of London, 8vo ISt. 

Pabt I. for Matrioalatlon, separately. It. 6d. Key, in 2 Parts, St. each. 

Nesbit's Practical Land Surveying, 8vo 12t. 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to. ^^.^^^„.^.„^^ Ut. (kl. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, 8vo. ........... .................................Ut. 

Winter's Mathematical Exercises, post 8vo 8t.6<l. 

Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part I. post 8vo. 8t. M. Part n. 8t. 6d. 
Wxii^ey's Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 8vo. ................~...... St. 64. 

Musical Works by John Hullah, LL.D. 

Ohromatic Scale, wi^ the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet It. 6d. 

Card of Chromatic Scale, price Id. 

Exerdses for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor 2t. 64. 

Gcammar of Musical Harmony, royal 8vo. Two Parts...................«......each It. (kl. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony ...^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ It. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2t. 64. 

HnUah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. k II. 2t. 6d. or together........... St, 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. Sl II. Books I. ft IL .. eadi Bd, 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. Nos. 1 to 8 in a Parcel., dt. 
Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. Nos. 9 to 40, in Four 

Parcels of Eight Kos. each .................................................. per Parcel St. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part n. Nos. 41 to B2 In a Parcel m............. Ot. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music, royal 8vo 8d. 

Infant School Songs ^..^^ ..... .......................................... 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet, crown 8vo. .......»....M........MM....M.M.M.«M...m Cd. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised ..................m....... 6(1. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8vo. .........M....M.......M....M................ St. 

Boibool Bongs for 2 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. ...................................each 6cl. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School, crown 8vo St. Sd. 

Exercises and Figures in the same, crown 8vo. It. or 2 Parts, M. each. 
Helmore's CaHiechism of Music, based by permission on Dr. Hullah's 

Method, crown 8vo. It. sewed in paper. It. 2d. sewed in canvas. 
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PoUtiedl and JEBstancal Qeoffraphy. 

Bnrbnry'B VaxfB Gtoogrsphy, 18mo. 29. 6dE. ^^^^^^^^^^^ QneBttoxui If. 
Bntler'BAnoient and Modem Geography, post 8vo. 7«.6dk 

— Sketch of Modem Geography, post Svo 4t. 

— Sketdi of Andent Geography, pott Svo. 4f. 

Hilfly's Child's First Geography, 18mo. ^.^..^ .^....m.^.. M.M.M.mM.M.M. 9dla 

— Blementaxy Geography for Beginners, ISxno. ^^^^^^^U.t4, 

— Compenditon of Bnropean Geography and History, 12mo ............... 8f. M. 

— Asiatic, African, American and Anatralian Geography, 12mo S«. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geography, 18mo. ...................................... M. 

— Geography of the BritiBh Empire, for Beginners, ISmo. ^..........m. M. 

■^ General Geography, for Beginners, 18mo. »...........M..MM.M.M.».M.m 9dl« 

Qneetlons on Hnghes's General Geography, for Beginners, IBmo. ...... ......... 9dl. 

Hnghea's Geography of British History, fcp. 8vo fif. 

— Manual of Geography, with Six Ooloured Maps, fop. 8vo 7«. 8d. 

Or in Two Farts :— 1. Europe, 8#. 6d. II. Asia, Africa, America, fto.... ...... it, 

Hughes's Mannal of British Geography, fcp. 8vo 2«. 

Keith Johnston's Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, 8vo 42«. 

Impton's Ezamination-Fapers in Geography, crown 8vo. 1«. 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, ISmo. ........................ 1«. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Geography, fcp. 8yo Of. 

The Stepping-Stone to Ctoography, 18mo. ....mm.«..~.......~.m.m.....mm.m.m.m.m. !«• 

Snllivan's Geography Generalised, fcp. 2$. or with Maps, 2«. 6d. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, 18mo U. 

Physical Geography and Geology, 

Butler's Text Book of Physical Geography In theprett, 

Cotta's Bocks Glassified and Described, by Lawrence, post 8to lU, 

Hughes's (B.) Outlines of Physical Geography, ISmo. S«. M. Questions. 6d. 

— (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo 1$, 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of Mib Globes. 12mo 6«. 6(1. Key 29. M. 

Maury's Physical Geography for Schools and General Beaders, fcp. 8to. .... 2«. 6d. 

Nicols's Puzzle of Life(ElementaryCtoology), crown 8vo 89. 6d. 

Proctor's Elementary Physical Geography, fcp. 8yo I9. Sd, 

Woodward's Geology of England and Wales, crown 8vo 149. 

School Atlases and Maps* 

Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 870 109. 64. 

— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 870 49. 6d. 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo 129. 

— Jxmior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Sra 49.6(1. 

— GeneralAtlas, Modem ft Ancient, royal 4to 229. 

Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography, 25 entirely New Ooloured Maps. 

in^rial 8to. or imperial 4to. 79. 6(1. cloth. 
Public S(shoo]8 Atlas of Modem Geography, 81 entirely New Ooloured Maps, 
impoial 8vo. or imperial 4to. &9. cloth. 

Natural History and Botany, 

jAjutitiy and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp. 8vo 129. 

Manndor's Treasury of Natural History, revised by Holdsworth, fcp. 8vo. 69. 
Owen's Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts 9d, each, or 1 toI. 29. 

The Stepping-stone to Natural History, 18mo 29.6(1. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. MammdUa, I9. n. B§rdi» SeptUei, and FUU$ ...... l9. 
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— HoiBM without Haadi, Sro. ^ lit. 

» Insects at Home, 8vo ».14*. 

» Insects Abroed, 8to ^.......141. 

^ Out of Doora, crown 8vo *.—.*—...,„.. 7$,9dU 

» Strange DweUings, crown 8vo ^.» 7f. 9d, 

Chemistry and Telegraphy* 

Amurtrong's Organic Chemistry, small 8to St. 6d 

Orookes's Select Methods in Ohemioal Analysis, crown 8vo ^.........Ut. Cd. 

Ovlley's Practical TelegTi4>hy, 8vo .Mt. 

Miller's Elements of Ohemistry, 8 toIs. 8vo. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Sixth Edition* Ifir. 
Part n.—Inorganic Chemistry, Sixth Edition, tit. 
Part m.— Organic Chemistry, Sixth Edition in the press. 
» Introdnction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo St. 64. 

Odling's Conrse of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Stadents, crown 8to.» U, 

Preeoe and Sivewright's Telegraphy, crown 8to ~. St. 64. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo M. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo 4t. dd, 

Thorpe and Mnir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo...... St. 6d. 

TUden's Theoretical and Systematic Chemistry, small 8vo „... St. td. 

Natural FhiUoiophy and Natural Science 

Bloxam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo. St.6d. 

Day's Kumerical Examples in Heat, crown 8vo It. 6d. 

— Electrical ft Magnetic Measurement, IQmo St. M. 

Downlng's Practical Hydraulics, Part I. Svc Bt. 6d. 

Qanot's Physios, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, large crown 8vo. .16t. 

— Natural Philosophy, translated by the same, crown 8vo 7t. 64. 

Helmholtz' Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, Svo. ...................^.^...ISt. 9d, 

Irving's Short Manual of Heat, small Svo 2t.6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity ft Magnetism, small Svo 8t.6d. 

Marcet's Conversations on Natural Philosophy, fop. Svo 7«. 6d. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, small Svo St. 64. 

Minchin's Treatise on Statics, crown Svo M....M....10t. 6d. 

Tate's Light ft Heat, for the use of Beginners, 18mo 04. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics ft Pneumatios, ISmo 94. 

— Electricil7, explained for the use of Beginners, ISmo 94. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity ft Electro-Dynamics. ISmo. 94. 

Tyndall's Lesson in Electricity, with 5S Woodcuts, crown Svo. .................. St. 64. 

— Notes of Lectures on Electricity, It. sewed. It. 64. ciotlu 

-> Notes of Lectures on Light, It. sewed. It. 64. doth. 

Weinbold's Introduction to Experunental Physics, Svo Sit. 64. 

Text'Boohs of Science^ Mechanical and Physical, 

Abney's Treatise on Photography, small Svo St. 64 

Anderson's Strength of Materials St. 64.' 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry „ 8«.64. 

Barry's Bailway Appliances St. 64. 

Bloxam's Metals St. 64. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism St. 64. 

— Principles of Mechanics St. 64. 

Gore's Art of Electro-Metallttrgy ....^ » „, 6t. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry St. 64. 
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JenUn'B Electricity and HacnetiBm 8f. 9d, 

Kazwell'B Theory of Heat ^...m... St. 6d. 

Menrifleld's Technical Arithmetlo and Mensmration 9$, M. 

]i£Qer'8 Inorganic Chemistry 8f. 6d. 

Preeoe ft Sivewright's Telegraphy ^ » ^ 8«.6(l. 

Cheney's Workshop AppHanoes m.~.~.~ t m* 8f. 6d« 

Thome's Btmctnral and Physiological Botany ^......^^ 8». 

Thorpe's QoantitatiTe Ohemical Analysis ^ if.M. 

Thorpe ft Mnir's Qualitative Analysis S«. 6d. 

TUden's Ohemical Philosophy ^......^ 8f.6d. 

Unwia's Elements of Machine Design »..^...«>.^m m......*m.m...m. 8f. 6(1. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry St. 6d. 

The London Science Class-Boohs^ Elementary Series. 

Astronomyt by B. 8. Ball, Iilj.D. P.R.S •• #• It. M, 

Botany, Morphology and Physiology, by W. B. Mcl^ab. M.D It. M, 

— the Classification of Plants, by W. B. McNab, M.D. It. 6d. 

Geometry, Congment Figures, by O. Henrici, F.B.S. ' 

— Similar Figures, by O. Henrici, F.B.S. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by P. Magnus, B.Sc. B.A. 
Molecular Physics and Sound, by F. Guthrie, F.B.S. 

Thermodynamics, by B. Wormell, M.A. D.Sc \$,M. 

Zoology of Vertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M.D It. 6d. 

Zoology of Inyertebrate Animals, by A. McAlister, M.D It. 6d. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. 

Barry's Bailway Appliances, small 8yo. Woodcuts... St. 6<f. 

Goodere's Elements of Mechanism, small 8yo St. 6d. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo m................ St.6d. 

Hanghton's Animal Mechanics, 8to ^ Sit. 

Magnus's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, small 8vo .^...m.... St. 64. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, small 8yo. Woodcuts St. 64. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo St. Esy St. 6d. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for Beginners, 18mo M. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, ISmo. St. 64. 

Twiflden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown 8vo lOt. 6d. 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown 8vo. m. St. 64. 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism, 8vo ISt. 

Engineering, Architecture, &c 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Stmotnres, small Sto St. 64. 

Boume'fa Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4to 42t. 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp. 8vo 6t. 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp. 8vo 6t. 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp. 8vo 8t» 

Downlng's Elements of Practical Constmction. Past 1. 8vo..PlateB .........14t. 

Fairbaim's Mills and Millwork, 1 vol. 8vo. 

— Useful Information for Engineers. S vols, orown Svo................ Sit. 64. 

OwHt's Enoyclopiedia of Ardhiteotore, 8vo 6St. 64. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, 8vo .............................ISt. 64. 

— — Indicator ft Dynamometer, 8vo 4t. 64. 

— — Questions on the Steam-Engine, 8vo Bt. 64. 

Mitdidl's Btepping-fltone to Architeoture, iBmo. Woodcuts , It. 
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JETu^ory, .^lncietU and Modem, 






BxowiM'i Hlitoiy of Greece, for Beglxinen, ISmo 

— BMairj of Bome, for Beginners. 18mo 

Oleig*! HlsUny of Fnmoe, 18mo...> ^ ^ It. 

Dme'i BonMn History. Vols. I. to m. 8to. 45$, 

Mangudl's Historical and Miscenaneons Questions. 12mo it. 6d, 

Mannder's Historical Treasoxy. with Index, fop. 8to 6$, 

Merirale'i History of the Bonums under the Empire. 8 vols, post 8to.. 48$, 

— Tail of the Boman Bepnblio, 18mo 7«. 6d. 

— Gttoeral History of Bome, crown 8yo. Maps 7t. 6d. 

Pnller*! School History of Bome, abridged from Merivale. fop. Maps ......... 8«. 6d. 

Bawlinson's Sixth Oriental Monarchy (the Parthians), 8yo. Maps ftc ~....16«. 

— Berenth Oriental Monarchy (the Sassanians) Svo. Maps Ac. ...28«. 
BeweU'i Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp. 8to. St. 

— Oatedhism of Grecian History. 18mo ^ .« 1$, 6d 

— Ohild's First History of Bome. fcp. 8to St. M. 

— First History of Greece, fcp. 8yo „ 8«. 6d, 

— Popolar Histcnr of France, crown 8to. Maps .....„.........«^...... It, 6d. 

Smith's Oafhage and the Cathaginians, crown Sto 10«. 6d. 

The Stepping-stone to Grecian History. 18mo. .*. It. 

The Stepping-stone to Boman Histoxy, 18mo 1«. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient Histoxy, crown 8to 7«. 6d. 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

— Student's Manual of the History of India, crown Svo 7«. 6d. 

TDzner*! Analysis of the History of Greece. fcp.Sro it. 6d. 

— Anidysis of Boman History, fcp. 8to St. 6d. 

Seripiw Mistory, Moral and HeliguntB Works, 

Ayre'i Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp. 8to 9t, 

BonUbee's Gommentaxy on the Thirty-Nine Articles, crown 8yo 9t, 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8to let. 

Examination Questions on the above, fcp. 8yo St.M, 

Oooybeare and Howson's life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown Bra ... 9t, 

Drummoud's Jewish Messiah, 8to 1S«. 

Gleig's Sacred Histoxy, or Fourth Book of Histoxy, ISmo. 2«. or 2 Parts, each 9d, 
Kalisch's Bible Studies. Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam, 8yo. lOf. 6d. 

— — Part II. the Book of Jonah « 10«.6<l. 

Kalisch's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New TxanslaAion. 

Vol. I. Genesis, 8to. 18«. or adapted for the General Beader, 18«. Vol. II. 

Exodus, 16«. or adapted for the General Beader. 18«. Vol. III. 

IiCTiticus, Part 1. 15«. or adapted for the General Beader, St. Vcd. IV. 

Leviticus, Part n. l&f . or adapted for the General Beader, 8t. 

Norxls's Oatechist's Manual, 18mo 1«. Sd, 

Fotts's Paley's Evidences and Horae Paulina, 8yo 10«. 6d. 

PulUblank's Teacher's Handbook of the Bible, crown 8va '^, dd. 

Biddle'i Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8yo it, 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fcp. Svo. it. Bd, 

Bogen^s School and Cldldren's Bible, crown 8yo St. 

Bothschild's Histoxy and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols, crown Svo 12«. ad, 

— — — _ — Abridged, fcp. Svo... 8«.6d. 

Sewell'i Preparation for the Holy Commimion, SSmo. St. 

The Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo Is. 

Whateiys Introductory Lessons on Ohristiaxi Evidences, ISmo M. 

Young's New Ooncordance to the Bible, 4to ...............Jii tkeprttt. 



Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Civil law, 

i'l Science of Jurisprudence, Svo. ......ISt. 

Primer of English Constitution and Government, crown Svo* ...... 6f. 
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Baoon'i Advanoement of Leaining, analysed by lleming, orown 8to. 8*. M 

— Bwaya, with AnTintationa by Archbiahop Whately, 8to. 10«.6<ft 

— — aimotated by Hunter, orown 8vo St.Sdt 

— — annotated by Abbott, 2 toLb. fcp. Sto ^....^ 6f. 

— — with. Bef erenoes and Notes by Markby, fop. 8vo 1«. 64 

Bain'a Bhefanrio and English Composition, orown 8to i»* 

— Mental and Moral Soienoe, orown 8to. 10*. 6d, 

HiiBM'aTreatiaeonHiunaniratare.by OreenandQroee,2TolB.8vo 28f. 

— Bosays, by the same Editors, 2 yoIb. 8vo - 28f. 

liOiraB's Histoxy of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 yola. 8to. 82ff. 

Iiewi^s Inflnenoe of Authority in Matters of Opinion, 8yo ^ 14*. 

Mill's System of Logic, Batiooinative and Indnotiye, 2 vols. Bvo 26«. 

Killiek's Student's Handbook of MiU's System of Logic, orown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fop. 8to S«. 

Saodars's Institutes of Justinian, 8yo. 18*. 

Swinboome's Picture Logic, crown 8to. ...^.^.^^.^.^ ^.^.^.^.^.^ St. 

numson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8to 6«. 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8to 16«* 

Wtaatebfs Elements of Logic, 8to. 10*. 6(1. crown 8to ^« 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric, 8to. 10«. 6<i. crown 8vo ^ 6d. 

— Lessons on Seasoning, fop. 8to lj.6d. 

Principles of Teaching, ^c. 

Qfll's Systems of Education, fop. 8yo. ^.» 2«.6d. 

— Artof Beligious Instruction, fop. 8yo In tksprgti. 

— Artof Teaching to Observe and Think, fcp. 8yo 2«. 

J6hnstoin'B (Miss) Ladies' College and School Examiner, fcp. U* 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 
j6hnstoin'B (B.) Army and Civil Service Guide, orown 8vo. Sf. 

— Civil Service Guide. crownSvo St. 6tf. 

— Guide to Candidates for the Exdse. 18mo 1«. 9d, 

— Guide to Candidates for the Customs. 18mo 1«. 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Thhigs, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, fcp. 8vo St. 9a. 

— Aocount of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, fcp. 8vo 1«. M, 

— MaTJTns, Aphorisms, &o. for Learners, crown 8vo. U, 6d. 

BoUnson'B Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp. 8vo i», M, 

SeweU'sFlrincdplesof Education, 9 vols, fcp. 8vo. 12*. 6<f. 

Sullivan's Papers on Education and Sohool-Keepmg, l2mo. it. 

The Oreek Langitage, 

Bkwmfleld's College and School Greek Testament, fcp.8vo St. 

BoUand Jl Lang's Politics of Aristotie, post 8vo 7«.6(l. 

Bnllingor'B Lexicon and Concordance to Greek Testament, medium 8vo....80«. 
OoIUs'b Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8vo i«. 

— Pontes Classicl. No. II. Greek, 12mo 8«. 6(1. 

~ Frsjda Qneoa, Etymology, 12mo 2«.6d. 

~ Ghreek Verse-Book. Praxis lamblca, 12mo 4«.6d. 

Oongreve's Politics of Aristotie, translated. 8vo. 18«. 

FaRVB Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. 12mo U, M, 

~ Grcek Grammar Bules for Harrow School. 12mo Is. 6d. 

IVjiwls'a Short and Easy Greek Book. 12mo 2«. 6d. 

— Eton Greek Beading-Book, 12mo ^...^ „ u. 6d. 

~ That Easy Greek Beading-Book, 12mo St. 

— Second Easy Greek Beading Book, l2mo. „ St. 

GtSBtrs Btibics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo 88t. 

Gfeen's Birds and Peace of Aris tophanes, crown 8vo. each St. 6d. 

EevittTs Greek Examination-papers. 12mo lt.6d. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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UUflter'i Xenophon's AnalMuda. Books I. to m. wiih Nofcei. ltaio» ...^.^ U, 6d. 

KennedT's Greek GnznmAr, ISmo a.......m^m»~~ 4«.M* 

LiddaU and Scott's Larger Greek-Leziooii, erown 4to ^......^...Kt. 

*- *- — Greek-Bngliih Lezicoix abridged, a<iaare Itmob.^...^ . 7«. 6d. 
Linwood'8 Sophocles, Greek Text, Latin Notes, 4th Edition, 8TO....^.........lte. 

— Theban Triology of Sophocles literally explained, crown Bro. ... 7«. 6d. 

Hahafiys History of Greek Classical Literature Jntkepr§$i, 

Morris's Greek iiessons, square 18mo Fart L St.Cd. Ftort II. 1«. 

Parry's Blementazy Greek Grammar, Itmo »... Sf.6d. 

Bheppard and Evans's Notes on Thuoydides, crown 8vo............................... 7f. 9d, 

Thocydides' Feloponnesian War, translated by Orawley, 8vo. lQi.6d. 

Yalpy's Greek Delectos, improyed by the Bey. Dr. White, Umo. St. U, Key St. 6d. 

White's JCenophon's Expedition of Gyms, with English Notes, Umo.. 7«. 6d, 

WilUns's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8to 7ff. 6d. Key St. 

— Bxerdses in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo....4«.6d. KeyS«.6d. 

— Progresslye Greek I>electus, ISmo it. KeySt. 6d. 

— Progressiye Greek Anthology, l2mo St. 

— Bcriptores Attid, Excerpts with Englisn Notes, crown 8vo. ...... 7s- 6d. 

-> Speeches from Thucydides translated, post Sro. 6f. 

Williams's Nicomaohean Ethics of Aristotle translated, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wright's Plato's Phsedms, Lysis and Protagoras, translated, tot>, 8vo......m. 4s. 9A, 

Tonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to JSU, 

— English-Greek Lexicon abridged, square Itmo St, 6d. 

Zeller's Plato and the Older Academy, by Alleyne & Goodwin, cr. 8to. ......Ui. 

— Socrates, translated by Beichel. crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 



"White's Grammar^Sohool Greek Texts, 



JEsop (Fables) and Palsephatns 
(Myths), 82mo .Price Is, 

Homer, JliadtBook I. ............... Is. 

Lucian, Select Dialogues Is. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Bopks I. ft 
III. Is. M. each ; Book II. Is. 



St. Matthew's and StlLuke'i 

Gospels, 2t, 6d, each* 
St. Mark's and St. John's GoA- 

pels, 1«. 6d each. 

The Acts of the Apostles 8s. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Bo- 



The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 

White, D.D..Oxon. Square 32mo. price 5«. 



White's Grammar-School Latin TexU* 



OsBsar, Gallic War, Books I. & II. 

V. ft VI. Is. each. 
OsBsar, Gallic War, Books m. ft IV. 

9d.eich. 

Oicero, Cato Major It. 6d. 

Cicero, LfiBlius l«.6d. 

Eutropius, Boman History. 

Books I. II. ni. ft IV. Is. each. 
Horace, Odes, Book I. II. ft IV. 

Is. each. 
Horace, Odes, Book III....... Is. M, 



NepoB, Miltiades, Cimon, Pan- 

sanias, Aristides Price M. 

Oyid, Selections fjrom Epistles 

and Fasti is. 

OTid, Select Myl^ fromMetft- 

morphoses MIL 

PhsBdrus, Select Easy FaUes ... M. 
Fhaadrus, Fables, Book I. ftll. Is. 
Sallust, ;Bellum CatOinaridm ... Is. M. 

Virgil, Georgics, Book IV. is. 

Virgil, .ffineid. Books I. to VI. 

each Is. 



Livy, Books AXU. and XXm. The Latin Text with English Explanafcosy 
and Grammatical Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited lay 
John T. White. D.D. Oxon. i2mo. price 2t, 6d. each Book. 



London, LONGMANS & CO. 



Genarftl Liiti of Sohool-Booki 



TbeXofnt Language, 



Iiondon, L0IIQUAN3 & CXX 



Orawal Uita of Sohool-Booki 
The Frmtoh Languag*. 

QmuI'i Fruuh Oendtn. mown 9n. ^ li.M. 



., »^M, 



CoDluiHu'a XlddlB^niB Ittnuli Oirana. Iod, Sto, 
AMlddDoe, Bd. nmob ^ 

&iiux.l£ -— --- 

KanOh Ommmtion-Book, M. 
Tlnb Fi^Db BierdBe'Book, 6d 



— AbiJEJ de rElatoirs ds Frsnoe, Umo.... 



Qerman, ^^anith, HArew, Smithrit, 



London, LOXQHANS & CO. 
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